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THE WOODMAN AND THE SANDAL-TREE. 


(From the Spanish. ) 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Beside a sandal-tree a woodman stood 
And swung the axe, and, as the strokes were laid 


Upon the fragrant trunk, the generous wood, 


With its own sweets, perfumed the cruel blade. 
Go, then, and do the like; a soul endued 

With light from heaven, a nature pure and great, 
Will place its highest bliss in doing good, 

And good for evil give, and love for hate. 


BLUE COAT BOYS. | 


BY VIRGINIA C. PHOEBUS. 


THE blue coat boys were not United States sol- 
diers in uniform, not amy soldiers in uniform, but 
boys of all ages between seven and fifteen, and this 
was the uniform they wore,—a blue coat or tunic, 
bright yellow petticoat, yellow stockings, a red 
leathern girdle about the waist, a white cravat about 
the neck, and on the head a little round, black 
woolen cap. | 

How many of these boys were there? where did 
they live? why did they wear so strange a dress? 
They lived in London, about one hundred years 
ago, dozens upon dozens of them; they were all 
members of a school known as Christ’s Hospital (a 
strange name for a school), and their peculiar dress 
was the regular school uniform; they were charity 
scholars, brought from poor and respectable homes, 
to receive as good advantages as England could 
give even to her wealthier sons, and to be fitted 
for entrance into the highest universities of the 
land. The school still exists in London, and blue 
coat boys may be seen there to-day, but those of 
whom I am going to tell you belonged to the old 
time. 


The little seven-year-old boy, fresh from the - 


home-love and petting, here found himself sur- 
rounded by a multitude of strange faces, number- 
ing five and six hundred, sometimes as many as 
eight hundred. How awkward it must have 
seemed to him at first, when even the familiar 


garments which mother’s hands had made must 
be laid aside and the quaint school garb assumed! 
I can fancy such a one, going over the great build- 
ing for the first time, accompanied by an older 
scholar, who would explain to him the wonders of 
the place. 

He would hear how this old building had once 
been the home of the Grey Friars, an order of 
monks, whose uniform was of the color indicated 
by their name—he would be shown into the boys’ 
bed-rooms, and told that these were once monks’ 
cloisters, where they counted their beads and said 
their prayers and did their penances. At certain 
places he would be stopped to listen to fright- 
ful details of the scenes that had been enacted 
just there, among these old monks in the ages 
gone by. 

Then he would be told how, after the monks had 
been suppressed, the boy-king, Edward VI (whose 
memory all little students of English history learn 
to love), had, just a few months before his death, 
established in these extensive old buildings, this 
school for boys; he would have his attention drawn: 
to the brass medal-like buckle which fastened his '- 
red leathern girdle; and the boy-face on it would 
always thereafter be associated in his mind with ~ 
Edward VI, whom it was intended to represent. 
He would be taught to distinguish the monitors by 
their badge. Guess what this monitor’s badge was. 
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You never will: so give it up, and I will tell you. 
It was and still is, a superior style of shoe-string f 

Had these blue coat boys any holidays? Yes; 
there was Christmas, when they clubbed their funds 
together and bought ‘such refreshments as their 
means would allow, when even the penniless ones 
came in for a share of the good things, as they sat 
around the fire and told stories; then, on Christ- 
mas night, when the little ones had retired at their 
usual hour, seven o'clock, the monitors and older 
boys went through the halls and bed-rooms, sing- 
ing their Christmas carols, until, as one of their 
number wrote years afterwards, when he was no 
longer a boy,—‘‘! seemed to be transported to 

m, and to hear the voices of the angels as 
g to the shepherds.” 
was Easter, when the whole school marched 
__..m procession through the London streets 
and were received by the Lord Mayor in his stately 
robes, who dispensed to each child cake, wine, and 
a shilling. 7Aat was a red-letter day, you may be 
sure. Then there were several days preceding 
Good Friday, when they ‘supped in public,” and 
any persons in the city might come in to witness 
their proceedings; not so very stately a performance 
one would think, when he is told that they ate from 
wooden trenchers and the meal to which the public 
was invited as spectators was simply a meal of 
bread and cheese. 

Lastly, there were the holidays known among 
them as whole leave days, when there were no stud- 
‘es and no dinner. This suited admirably the boys 
who were within walking distance of friends and 
parents, but those who had no other retreat but the 
school may well be excused if they longed for night 
and supper. It was bright enough at first; break- 
fast over, they wandered away to a famous bathing 
place, known as the New River; here they bathed 
and dived and swam, getting themselves appetites; 
then they came out of the water and watched the cat- 
tle feeding in the meadows, the bees gathering their 
stores of sweets from the flowers, the birds finding 
their supplies of seeds and grubs—all things around 
had something to eat—the very sight made them 
the hungrier. How long the afternoons were ; they 
looked in at the bright shop windows, and then 
went to the Tower, where was a famous menagerie, 
and where they might watch the lions, for the keeper 
of the menagerie understood that blue coat boys 
were always to be admitted free of charge, when- 

sver they applied for such a favor. 1 cannot think 
those holidays without dinner were red-letter days. 

Did they make much progress in their studies ? 
Some of the brightest names in English literature 
belonged to men, who, in their childhood, were blue 
coat boys. It would be an interesting study for 
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those of you who have leisure and taste for these 
things, to hunt up some of these names. Let me 
give you a few hints. One of them became a prom- 
‘nent English bishop. The initials of three, who 
became famous as poets and prose writers, were, 
Cc. L., S. T. C. and L. H. 

What did they read? It was before the days 
of children’s magazines and children’s literature, 
but they had Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian 
Nights. Do you know any brighter or more enter- 
taining books, even now? 

They had some laws which were peculiar to them- 
selves; these laws or traditions, handed on to each 
new-comer, and thus passing from generation to 
generation, were rigorously observed by all. 

Among these traditions was the abstaining from 
all fat meats, and the refusal to eat certain kinds of 
sweet cakes. No one could tell how these traditions 
originated. The boys were strictly allowanced in 
the matter of food, and we are told that this allow- 
ance was ‘cruelly ‘nsufficient ;” so much meat 
placed upon each plate, part lean, part fat; this 
fat was known among the boys as “‘ gag,” and 
no matter how hungry he might be, nor how much 
his appetite might crave it, no blue coat boy would © 
willingly be a ‘ gag-eater.” 

There is a touching story told of one who ac- 
quired among the other boys the reputation of a 
‘¢ gag-eater ;” it was noticed that he quietly gather- 
cd up, after the meal, every bit of fat left on the 
plates of those who sat at the same table with him- 
self; the hungry boys were not likely to leave a parti- 
cle of bread, yet, if they did, the smallest bit of crust 
was never overlooked by him; all these scraps were 
placed in a blue-checked handkerchief, and the 
handkerchief on a bench by the side of his bed; the 
boys watched to see him eat it, but they only saw the 
scraps accumulating ; ‘t was rumored that he ate at 
night when others were asleep, but in this he was 
never detected. The “ gag-eater” became odious 
to his fellows; he seemed a studious, gentle-hearted 
boy, yet they shunned him; no one would play 
with him or associate with him; he ate ‘* strange 
flesh ;” at length it was noticed that the blue-check 
handkerchief and its contents were Tre gularly carried 
away, when he had leave of absence. His footsteps 
were traced by some of his school-fellows to the 
poorest part of the town, into a wretched garret, 
and when the whole matter was revealed, it was 
found that the parents of the poor boy had become 
so reduced that they were in danger of starvation, 
and the weekly supply of scraps in the blue-checked 
handkerchief was gladly received and eagerly de- 
voured by the two old people. Honor to the brave 
‘‘ gag-eater 1” I am glad to add that the school 
authorities came to the relief of his parents. 
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TOMMY HOPPER’S CHOICE. 


‘ By PAUL FORT. 


THERE was nothing that pleased Susan Bur- 
roughs so much as being generous. She was will- 
ing to give away everything she had, and, more 
than that, she often wished to give away many 
things that she did not have at all. I donot mean 
to say there was any dishonesty about Susan. She 
simply took pleasure in thinking what she would 
give if she only had it. 

This was a very amiable trait, and generally a 
very agrecable one, but, sometimes, some of the 
smaller boys and girls, whom she used to entertain 
with accounts of what she would do for them if she 
only had this, that, and the other thing, were con- 
siderably annoyed in their little minds by the de- 
lightful, but impossible pictures she drew for them. 
They could not see any reason why Susan did not 
have all these good things since she was so anxious 
to give them away. 

It was a bright winter afternoon, near Christmas 
day, when Susan stepped out of the house, warmly 
dressed for a walk, and with a twenty-five cent note 
snugly tucked away in the bottom of her pocket. 
She did not have twenty-five cents every day, and 
she felt a little rich. By an instinct natural to most 
children about Christmas time, she walked directly 
to the largest toy store in the neighborhood; not 
that she had any intention of buying anything just 
then, but, as you may have noticed, it is always more 
pleasant to look at pretty things when you have 
money in your pocket than when you have none. 

When she reached the store, the first thing she 
saw was little Tommy Hopper, standing boldly be 
fore the shop window feasting his eyes on the won- 
derful things within. There were balls, and bats, 
and tops, and hoops, and kites, and boxes of tools, 
rocking-horses, sleds, steamboats with real engines 
and propellers, boxes of games, ninepins, battle- 
dores and shuttlecocks, steam-cars that moved along 
a track just like real ones (only not so fast), babies 
that crept on their hands. and knees if you wound 
them up, little boys riding on velocipedes, great big 
humming tops, and eek one and dear knows 
what all. : 

‘‘What are you. going to bay, Tommy?” said 
Susan, stepping up softly behind him. 

Tommy looked around quickly. When he saw 
it was Susan, he smiled a curious little smile, and 
said: 

‘1 ain’t a-going to buy nothing, I’m only a-look- 
ing.” 

*©You haven’t any money, have you, Tommy?” 
said Susan. 


‘*No,” said Tommy, in a very commonplace one 
of voice, as if it were nothing extraordinary eohin 
to have no money. 

“Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do, Tommy,” ¥ id 
Susan, ‘‘I’ll give you the very prettiest thing in tnat 
window that you can buy for twenty-five cents; so 
you can just take your choice.” 

‘*Have you got the money?” asked Tommy. 

‘* Yes,” said Susan, drawing her twenty-five cents 
from her pocket, ‘‘here it is.” 

“It is all your own, is it?” said Tom~ 

‘*Yes; it is all my own,” answered S. 7 

Tommy was now satisfied. Hecould+ .0 work 
and make his selection with a certainty of being 
backed by a capitalist. He did not hesitate long. 
In less than half a minute he had chosen a rocking- 
horse. | 

‘Oh! you can’t buy that for a quarter, Tom- 
my!” cried Susan. ‘‘ You must choose something 
cheaper.” 

- Tommy hesitated a little now. He felt humbled. 
And so the next thing he chose was simply a box 
of tools. 

‘‘Oh! you little goose!” cried Susan. ‘‘ That box 
would cost two or three dollars. Isn’t there any 
small thing that you like which does not cost more 
than a quarter?” 

Tommy was now silent for some time; his mind 
was a little confused. Susan would have suggested 
something, but the truth was she did not know 
much about the prices herself, and she did not like 
to mention anything that would cost more than she 
could pay. 

At last Tommy made a hit ; 
ing babies,” said he. 

‘*QOh! I can’t buy that,” 
impatiently. 

‘‘Why, that is ever so little,” 
sturdily. 

He had chosen a baby because it was small, and 
he was not to be argued out of his position every 
time. 

‘But I tell you, you can’t buy that for twenty- 
five cents,” said Susan. ‘‘Don’t you know it 
creeps ?” 

‘¢ It’s littler than our baby at home,” said Tom- 
my, grumly. 

“Well,” said Susan, ‘you couldn’t buy that for 
twenty-five cents.” 

‘Yes, I could,” said Tommy, and then a little 
doubtfully, ‘‘ Which is the most, these creeping 
ones, or real ones ?” 


** One of those creep- 
said Susan, somewhat 


said Tommy, 
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said Tommy. ‘cy haven't 


“You little simpleton !” said Susan, laughing, ‘¢No, you won't,” 
choosed anything yet, and you said you'd wait till 


and shaking him by the shoulders. “° If you don’t 
choose something quic . ] did.” 


kly, PU go away.” 
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If Susan had not been one of the most good na- to mention to him marbles, and tops, and kites, ior 

tured of girls, ane certainly would have been tired it was winter time, and Tommy did not want 
Aout by Tommy s persistence in selecting the most any toys out of season. 

_xpensive articles in the window. It was of no use At last, tired of following Tommy's eyes about 
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the window, Susan looked around, and, across the 
street, she saw her father going home from the 
office. One of the greatest delights of her life was 
to take a walk with her father, and so she hurriedly 
said to the little boy, ‘‘ Here, Tommy, take the 
money and buy something for yourself. I am going 
home with father.” 

Tommy was delighted to be free from Susan. 
She worried and bothered him in his choice. Now 
he felt he could select something he would like with- 
out having her ‘‘ nagging” him all the time, and 
telling him that things cost too much. 

So he walked boldly into the store with his twenty- 
five cents clutched in his chubby fist. After a very 
short tour of inspection he stepped up to the man 
at the counter. 

“TI want one of them sleds,” said he, pointing to 
a number of handsomely painted sleighs and sledges 
near the door. 

‘* Which one will you have?” said the man, com- 
ing out from behind the counter, and separating 
one or two of the sleds from the others, ‘‘ this green 
one, or this blue one with red runners ?” 

Tommy hesitated. The blue one was very hand- 
some, but the green one had a horse painted on the 
seat. This latter fact decided him, 
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‘“T’ll take the green one,” said he. 

‘< That is three dollars and a half,” said the man, 
looking at Tommy, and, noticing, apparently for 
the first time, what a very little boy he was. 

‘‘ But it’s too much,” said Tommy. “‘I’ve only got 
a quarter.” 

The man laughed. 

“You ought to have known whether you 
had money enough or not, before you asked for 
it,” said he. 

‘‘Are all sleds more’n a quarter?” asked 
Tommy. 

“* Yes,” said the shopman. 

“‘Good-by,” said Tommy, and out he marched. 

On his way home he passed a peanut stand. 
Happy opportunity! Tommy stepped up to thc 
man and demanded twenty-five cents’ worth of pea- 
nuts. Peanuts were cheap in those days, and when 
Tommy’s little pockets were all full, and his hat 
would scarcely go on his head for nuts, and he hac 
even stuffed some in the waistband of his trousers, 
there were yet ever so many peanuts and no vlac- 
to put them. 

‘¢ Bother on twenty-five cents!” said Tommy. 
‘In some places it’s too little, and in some place; 
it’s too much !” 
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SNOW, snow, everywhere! 

Snow on frozen mountain peak, 
Snow on Flippit’s sunny hair, 
Snow flakes melting on his cheek. 
Snow, snow, wherever you go, 
Shifting, drifting, driving snow. 


But Flippit does not care a pin, 

It’s Winter without and Summer within. 

So, tumble the flakes, or rattle the storm, 

He breathes on his fingers and keeps them warm. 


TINKER, come bring your solder, 
And mend this watch for me. 
Haymaker, get some fodder, 
And give my cat his tea. 
Cobbler, my horse is limping; 
He'll have to be shod anew; 
While the smith brings forge and hammer, 
To make my daughter a shoe. 
Bestir yourselves, my lazies! 
I give you all fair warning: 
You must do your work ’twixt twelve at night, 
And an hour before one in the morning. 


How did they learn that their ways were small? 
Jean and Kitty— 
How did they know they were scorned by all? 
Jean and Kitty— 
Why, they listened one day, at a neighbor’s blinds, 
And heard the family speak their minds— 
What a pity! 


A 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED HAT. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. ' 


A LONG time ago, when we old folks were young, 


thumb-bells; but of late the world has got into such a 


when girls wore big bonnets—and never dreamed of hurry that we’ve shortened that pretty name into 
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finger. Every girl had one, and was taught to use 
it almost as soon as she was out of her cradle; 
young ladies wore it nearly all the time, and as for 
mothers—why, they scarcely took it off to go to bed. 

They were very pretty little things made of gold 
or silver, as I said, and though they are somewhat 
out of style just now, I think you will like to know 
alittle about them. The Germans call them fin- 
ger-hats, and our English forefathers, who had time 
to give long names to everything, called them 


You may know how one 
looks, and what it is for, 
though, thanks to sewing- 
machines, you don’t have 
to wear it much, and the 
time is long gone by when 
it was necessary to every 
girl’s good name that she 
should embroider a ‘‘sam- 
pler” full of letters and 
figures, and have it framed 
and hung up before she 
was a dozen years old. But 
I don’t believe you kriow 
how it comes to be a dainty 
little finger-hat instead of a 
silver spoon, or a gold ring. 

I can assure you it has a 
history of its own, and it 
has been through many 
trials and wonderful adven- 
tures since the time it was 
sleeping in its native bed 
under the ground. It would 
be as interesting as a fairy 
story if you could have the 
true story of a_ thimble, 
either of gold or silver. 

Why, how many persons 
do you suppose it has 
taken to bring it from 
the state of tiny specks to 
the pretty little thing it 
is? Not to count miners, 
or crushers, or refiners, or 
any of those people, but 
to-begin when it enters the 
thimble factory, it takes 
about twenty workmen, besides lots of machinery, to 
make it. 

It begins with the rollers—monstrous great rollers 
of steel—which think nothing of rolling a bar of silver 
out as thin as a sheet of paper if thinness is wanted. 
For thimbles, however, it is rolled about a twenti- 
eth of an inch thick, and cut into strips two inches 
wide. It looks like a beautiful silver ribbon, and 
one hates to see it go to a remorseless steel punch, 
which champs away all day, taking out bites about 
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as big as a silver half-dollar (an old-fashioned 
American coin you may have heard your grand- 
mother mention). 

These round silver pieces are the future thimbles, 
as you'll see before they get through their tribula- 
tions in this house. 

The next torturing machine turns up the edge all 
around, making the foundation for the future rim. 
No one would suspect this round flat thing could 
ever get into the shape of a thimble, but the very 
next machine does the business. The unfortunate 
bit of silver is put into a press, 4 dreadful great steel 
thing comes down with a smash, and, behold! there 
is your thimble, perfect in shape, though plain sil- 
ver without figures. 

The next thing is to turn over the edge and make 
it firm, and the thimble is ready for its ‘‘ dimples,” 
as some one calls the little holes made to catch the 
needle. 

The smooth silver finger-hat is put into a lathe— 
a machine that does nothing but turn things around 
_—_a workman sits down in front with a suitable tool, 

shaped something like a hammer, and while the 
thimble is whirling on the lathe he proceeds to cover 
the top with holes. First, he makes the one in the 
very middle, then a ring close around that,—look at 
one and you'll see,—and so he goes on across the 
top, and down the sides as far as it is wanted. 

Now, there’s a curious thing happens while this 

bit of silver is whirling on the lathe. It makes very 
sweet musical sounds, higher or lower in tone as it 
turns fast or slow. Workmen sometimes get SO 
expert that they can vary the sounds, by changing 
the speed, and fairly make the thimble sing a tune. 
That must be the moment of glory for the little 
thimble, for it is the first and last sound it ever 
makes. 

From the lathe the little thumb-bell goes to be 

polished, to have its number marked on it, and its 
pretty little border of leaves or figures engraved by 


LF the zebra were as useful as he is ornamental he 
would be one of the most yaluable members of the 
horse family ; but, unfortunately, about all that can 
be done with the zebra is to look at him, and, if he 
happens to be out in his native wilds, one seldom 
gets a chance to look at him very long, for he is 
one of the fleetest and most timid of animals. 
The zebra generally lives in mountainous districts. 
He bounds up the sides of the hills and over the 
rocks as active and sure-footed as a goat. 

What a magnificent animal a tamed zebra would 
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sharp steel tools, and by the time it is ready for the 
shop, it has only plain silver enough left to put your 
name on when you buy it. 

Brass and steel thimbles are made in very much 
the same way, though many of them, you know, 
have no tops, and are destined to the shops of 
tailors. | 

_ When the finger-hat is of gold, the process is a 

little different. It is not cut from a solid piece 
like the silver thimble—by no means—in fact the 
gold thimble :s a humbug and a sham, and goes 
through life on false pretenses, for the gold is only 
skin deep, and the rest is—common steel. 

Pope ‘mmortalized a thimble by describing one 
adorned with the face of a queen; but sewing-ma- 
chines are getting so perfect that perhaps before 
Pope is forgotten, there will have to be a note at 
the bottom of the page, explaining the use of that 
antique tool—the thimble. 

Silver and gold, and steel and brass, are not the 
only kinds of thimbles. There’s the droll little 
black one, sometimes ornamented with a vine of 
gold leaves. That is made of hard rubber, and is 
very good for use, but not so pretty as silver. 
Then they have been made of ivory and china, but 
these were only to look at, | suspect. 

Whom we are to thank for the gift of thimbles we 
do not know, except that the inventor was a woman. 
Some writers say they came from the industrious 
dames of Holland with their quaint name of finger- 
hat, while others claim the invention for some small- 
footed lady of the Flowery Kingdom. 

| think the probabilities are in favor of 
landers. 

It is not quite two hundred years since, they were 
introduced into England. How do you suppose 
ladies did the wonderful embroidery that has come 
down to us from those old times, book-covers, 

robes, and almost everything else, when they had no 
stout little thumb-bell to protect their fingers? 
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be for mountain travelers! Instead of slowly toil- 
ing up the steep paths on the back of a donkey or 
a horse, one could dash up the mountain sides as 
“f he were ona level plain, with no fear of tiring 
the powerful beast, and there would be no danger of 
his slipping, for 4 zebra that was in the habit of 
making missteps could never expect to arrive at ma- 
turity. But it 1s useless to dream of a tame ze- 
bra. Some of. the most celebrated horse-tamers 
fiery spirit of this 


animal and make him submit to harness and sad- 
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dle, but they have never entirely succeeded. It is 
just possible that a man like the celebrated Mr. 
Rarey, who seemed able to tame almost any horse 
in the world, might ride a zebra for a short dis- 
tance, but it would not do for anybody else to try 
it. A man ora boy who should once endeavor to 
ride a zebra would probably remember his failure 
for the rest of his life. 

But although it seems impossible to make much 
use of zebras, they are frequently hunted in South 
Africa, where they are principally found. The 
Hottentots are very glad to kill them, so as to 
have a zebra steak for dinner, for these savages 
consider zebra meat quite a delicacy, and are will- 
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ing to take a great deal of trouble to get it. White 
hunters prefer to catch a zebra alive, and send 
him to civilized countries for exhibition, for there 
are few things more attractive in a menagerie than 
one of these beautiful animals, with his white, 
cream-colored skin and its rich velvety black bands. 
And if a zebra colt has been captured with its mother 
there are few boys, and, in fact, few grown-up folks 
who can pass their cage without stopping to look 
in. 

If the zebra had a long wavy tail like the horse, 
instead of a jackass’ tail with a bushy tuft at the 
end, he might be still handsomer than he is. But 
then no animal can have everything. 


THE: SEA; 


By NOAH BROOKS. 


Boys who have been born and brought up by 
the sea wonder what sort of fun they who live in- 
land can possibly have. To be sure, there are the 
woods and streams to give them some sorts of sport ; 
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it is true, they have squirrel and rabbit-hunting, the 
delights of gunning, the pleasure of ‘‘ going in a- 
swimming,” where the mill-pond and the pebbly 
streamlets sparkle in the sun or glide under the 
cool shadows of the willows; but, as a boy, I used 
to think that the poor fellows who never knew salt 
water, nor saw the furious breakers dash on the 


rocky coast of New England, were much to be 
pitied. And when once, while I was a little chap, 
I was taken on a visit to Bucksport, it seemed as if 
I should stifle in the close air of the country town, 
which had no water near it 
but a contemptible river flow- 
ing past. The sea seemed so 
far away that I thought I 
should lose my breath before 
I could get back to its salt air 
again. But perhaps I was 
homesick. 

When the gale was high 
and the long rollers came 
thundering on the _ beach, 
Aunt Rachel used to take 
me by the hand and lead 
me along the lonely shore. 
It was almost terrible to look 
over the immense waves as 
they came piling over each 
other, and to see far out on 
the stormy sea, the dancing 
fishing-boats, now riding on | 
top of the sea and now dis- 
appearing in the watery trough of the wind- 
swept ocean. Sometimes a bit of broken spar 
would come tumbling in from the far-off waves 
to tell its story of wreck and disaster. Once, while 
the gale was howling and the breakers were crash- 
ing along the shore, Aunt Rachel snatched from 
a foaming wave a piece of a ship’s rail, with 
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part of a child’s night-dress clinging to it. Where 
was the little one who had worn this garment? 
And in what dismal wreck had some distressed 
mother tied it to this floating wood? Nothing ever 
came from the sea to tell us. 

But all was not sad and tragical by the sea. Such 
larks as we used to have by the Back Cove shores! 
On Saturday afternoons we tore mussels from the 
rocks at low tide, or dug clams from the watery 
sand, and roasted them in fires of drift-wood. Or 
we built rafts of the loose wood along the beach and 
paddled about the broad cove. If the frail craft fell 
to pieces and let the half-naked youngsters into salt 
water, there were enough swimmers to save those 
who could not swim. Then there were the joys 
of boat-building and sailing ; 
and how eagerly we watch- {@ 
ed the rude little craft as 
their birch bark sails faded 
away in the blue waters of the 
bay. In the drift, along the 
beach, we found all sorts of 
cunous things; not only bits 
of wreck, but fragments of 
clothing, curious and unknown 
shells, foreign nuts; and once 
the whole shore was strewn 
with big russet apples, lost 
overboard, perhaps, from some 
distressed trading schooner. 

Dearer than all this, even, 
were the rude wooden wharves 
that skirted the ancient town. 
The smell of tar and oakum, 
the odor of salted fish and the 
flavor of the brine were in the 
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atmosphere of these delight- 
ful places. Here were rusty 
old anchors, huge and brown, 
over which we climbed, while 
we marveled what they had 
seen at the bottom of the great 
sea. Worn iron chain-cables 
were piled upwith sun-bleached 
rigging and fragments of ship- 
houses and cabooses which 
should voyage nomore. Here 
was a battered figure-head of 
King Philip, which had been 
scorched in the fierce suns of 
the Indian Ocean and had lost 
its nose in the icy Arctic. 
Here, once or twice a year, 
lay the two or three ships of 
Fairport, discharging salt from 
. Cadiz and peopled with story- 
telling sailors who had sailed all the seas over 
and knew the most delightful yarns ever spun; 
of these Dave Booden was consummate. He 
had been a foremast hand ‘‘in the time of the 
embargo,” when the British fleets blockaded the en- 
tire coast of New England. His tales were blood- 
curdling; and many is the night when we boys 
staid so late listening to the latest version of the 
story of his blowing up the Avethusa, that we were 
sent supperless to bed. The Are/husa was a British 
sloop-of-war blockading Casco Bay. Dave, who, 
by the way, always spoke of that period as ‘‘ the time 
of dimbargo,” was a prisoner of war on board, hav- 
ing been captured from a fishing-pinkéy and kept as 
a pilot. By hurrahing for King George and other- 
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wise pretending to be a good Tory, he gained the 
confidence of the crew; and one night, while laying 
at anchor off Diamond Head, he fixed a lighted fuse 
under the powder magazine, slipped through an 
open port-hole to a boat that was towing astern and 
so made off, paddling with his shoes for want of 
oars. 

‘‘ When that ere ship blowed up,” said the truth- 
ful Dave, ‘*‘I was nigh unto ten miles and a-half 
away. But she shook the air so, that I wuz blowed 
clean out o’ that yawl jest straight. My cap went 
up three feet higher nor I did, and I went up about 
nine feet inter the air. What air ye sniggerin 
at?’ Dave would angrily demand of one boy who 
never would believe this part of the story. ‘‘ When 
I lit agen, I jest sot right in the yawl on the very 
same thort that I was a-sittin’ on afore; and my cap 
was on my head, tew. Fact, boys, and ye may 
jest ask yer old gran’ther ef it ain’t.” Gran’ther 
Perkins, who commanded the American volunteers 
in the time of the embargo, had been dead ten 
years or more. Dave's story-telling had no forti- 
fying witnesses. 

Once in a while—too often, alas !—news would 
come in a round-about way, of a Fairport vessel 
lost at sea. Perhaps one of the survivors would, 
after many thrilling adventures, reach us, and 
become the sad hero of the town. Sometimes a 
fishing vessel would sail for the Banks, and never 
be heard of more. We boys 
would sit under the lee or 
_ the rocks, and fancy that one 
of the flitting sails that glid- 
ed along the blue line of 
the sea and sky, was the 
missing vessel; then, as she 
melted away, we would fall 
to inventing stories of the 
woful wreck, and whisper to 
cach other, how the men, 
some of whom we knew, 
had starved on the raft as 
. they floated on the waves, 
until they ate each other, 
or struggled against their 
fate until they perished mis- 
erably in the waters.- When 
night fell, and the full moon 
swam up the sky, we used 
to see Marm Morey sitting 
on Fish Hawk Crag, look- 
ing wistfully out to sea. 
Sol Morey, as brave a lad 
‘as ever split a cod-fish, be- 
calmed on Georges Banks, 
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had sent word by a passing vessel that the 7wo 
Brothers, in which he sailed, would be in port by 
the full of the moon. The moon fulled and waned, 
and waxed and waned again, but the Zwo Brofh- 
ers never came. Sol’s mother watched and waited, 
and waited and watched, on Fish Hawk’s Crag for 
many moons and many years. When the young 
moon hung pale in the sunset sky, she said, ‘‘ Sol 
will be here soon.” When it grew smaller, and 
disappeared from the heavens at night, she went 
about her work, and said never a word about Sol 
or the 7wo Brothers ; but we boys knew when the 
moon was full, for we saw Marm Morey on the crag, 
hopefully turning her faded face to the sea, watch- 
ing for the gleam of the sail that came no more. 
Considering what risks are run by boys about the 
sea-shore, it seems strange that no morc of them 
are swallowed by the waves. Perhaps the remorse- 
less sea, as poets call it, has a savage pity for the 
small children who play about its edges. Certain, a 
kind Providence watches over the lives of the little 
folk, who snatch a fearful joy from the rush and 
tumult of the sea. Many atime we tumbled off the 
wharves, or upset in sail-boats, or were snatched off 
the rocks by the hungry breakers; yet not one of 
all my playmates ever met his death thereby. 
They were spared to be killed by a flying railroad 
train, a falling roof-slate, an Alpine avalanche, 
or a stray bullet in the trenches before Peters- 
burg. Once a little crowd 
of us, caught on a bare reef 
of rock by the rising tide, 
and cut off from shore, were 
driven from point to point, 
until huddled on Otter Rock, 
which was usually covered at 
high water. We sobbed and 
screamed in vain for help, 
while the mocking waves 
crept higher and_ higher. 
We faced death, then, every 
one of us. A few inches 
of slippery rock stood be- 
tween us and the end of the 
beautiful world that smiled 
around us. The tide crept 
on and on, stood still, and 
sunk away inch by inch until 
we were free! We crawled 
along the weedy reef, and 
hushed and half-tearful, told 
our tale. The tides, at that 
season, were not so high as 
usual. But to us it seemed 
a miracle. Perhaps it was. 
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THE ENCHANTED PRINCE. 


By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


ONCE upon a time there was a boy whose name 
was Leon, whose father was a banished king, living 
as a wood-cutter in a hut ina great forest; but a 
magician had laid them.both under such cruel en- 
chantment, that instead of the forest, people only 
saw two or three scraggy cherry-trees in a back-yard, 
and the king passed for a country doctor, and 
Leon went by the name of Bob, and was sent for 
cheese and molasses to the grocery, and thrashed 
at school, just as though he had not been a prince 
at all. It was very fortunate that he himself knew 
what he was. 

One day he had more trouble than usual. Two 
of his milk teeth were pulled and left a gap in his 
upper jaw, and giant Blunderbore (who had left 
one of his heads at home and was keeping a candy 
shop in disguise—though Bob knew him quite well) 
accused him of robbing his melon-patch, and in 
fact beat him. 

The worst of it was, that although the prince lived 
altogether on wild honey, and collops and pasties of 
the fat stags often shot by himself and Robin Hood, 
Bob had a remembrance of plugging a melon that 
was not bought at the grocery store. Put him on 
his oath and he could not swear he had not stolen it. 

As things were in this confused and uncertain 
state, he resolved to set out that night to seek his 
fortune. Having had this business on his mind for 
some time, he was soon ready. Filling a bottle with 
clear watcr from.the brook (which some pcople 
supposed only to be a horse-trough), and putting, 
with some difficulty, half a loaf of bread in his belt, 
- he mounted his steed and set out by the light of 
the moon. | 

Now this prince’s village was enchanted in such 
a manner that it appeared to be a noisy, dirty mill- 
town; but it was surrounded by sandy hills, and 
immediately on the other side of these hills lay the 
dark and bloody ground of Cornwall, whose princi- 
pal productions are scarlet runner beans and giants, 
and whose history was, how they were slain by Jack; 
only now Jack was dead, and a new crop of giants 
had sprung up, with several heads apiece. Outside 
of the hills, too, lay the wilderness through which 
Christian traveled, and the prince naturally wanted 
to know if Greatheart was still escorting pilgrims 
through its pits of fire, and whether the lions yet 
guarded the House Beautiful, and especially he 
wished to get some of the green apples which gave 
Matthew such horrible gripes in the stomach. 
Back of the hills, too, was the ocean with Cru- 
soe’s island, and Bagdad, and the Spanish main. 


About the time when the tallow candle was 
lighted for Bob, and he was sent from his father’s 
shop up to bed, dark nights were beginning out 
yonder, full of meteors, and double suns, and 
armies marching in the, sky overhead. Be- 
low, great genii burst like thunder-clouds out 
of crocks, and glittering fairies danced in rings 
through the moss, by moonlight, and the Ca- 
liph, Haroun al Raschid, with black Mesrour at 
his tlbow, listened to stories from one-eyed calen- 
dars of women turned into mares; and Robert Kyd 
sailed and sailed through the pitchy darkness past 
the Spice islands to the beach where his dead bo’sen 
stood guard over the treasure, or boarded ships with 
his black flag and skull and cross-bones flying 
apeak, and gave no quarter. 

When the prince arrived at the hills, he met 
Desiderio. She was the fair maiden for whom he 
was going out to fight; all princes go out to fight 
for a fair maiden. He had never seen Desiderio 
before, but he took her up on his saddlc all the same, 
and fully intended, after he had killed a dragon or 
giant or something, to bring her back to the castle 
in triumph and marry her. Sometimes she wore a 
robe of white samite, embroidered with gold, and 
sometimes was in rags like Cinderella. She was 
not fat and solid, like Josie Wilkinson, the carpen- 
ter’s daughter, although she had Josie’s red head 
and pug nose, but she was quite light and trans- 
parent, like a bubble-girl. 

As they journeyed through the wilderness, Desi- 
derio said, ‘‘ 1 am hungry, break me a piece of thy 
manchet ;” and then Bob was quite convinced she 
was a real princess from the correctness of her lan- 
guage. 

‘‘] shall not break, but cut it with my sword,” 
he said. Which he did after some sawing and 
hacking, putting a small chunk of crust in his 
pocket, for his own supper. ‘‘ It will go well with 
jam,” he thought to himself. 

‘© What will be thy first adventure ?? quoth Desi- 
derio, when she had eaten the bread. 

“‘] shall go in search of the head of the Nile. 
I’ve intended to do that ever since I got to ‘ Egypt,’ 
in Mitchcell’s Primary.” 

“* And after that ?” ; 

‘“s After that, about tea time, we will come back 
in triumph to be crowned and married.” 

But Desiderio laughed, and said nothing. 

So he held Ker with his right hand, for she was 
as lumpy and heavy as unrisen dough, although 
she seemed so light, and took his sword in his left. 
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Before he discovered the source of the Nile, he 
passed through an entire swamp, full of serpents, 
besides running the gauntlet between double rows 
of griffins. Two or three stray giants also met 
them as they were taking a short cut through a 
whirlpool, but the prince settled ¢hem with a whisk 
or two of his sword. Nobody, who is not a boy and 
a prince, knows how easily such adventures are 
achieved. It was just six o’clock when they set 
out, and at quarter to eight precisely, they reached 
the end of their journey, and discovered that the river 
was spouted up (as Bob had long suspected) by 
an enchanted gigantic monster, something like a 
whale (the same who had a dispute with Solomon, 
and was sentenced to be buried in the sand up to 
his nose, for two thousand years). 

‘So that’s settled,” said Bob. ‘I always knew 
how it would turn out. A pretty to-do there will be 
when the enchantment’s taken off him.” He filled 
a flask with water out of the whale’s nostrils to prove 
his discovery. ‘‘ Now we'll go home and be mar- 
nied,” said he. 

But the princess laughed and looked more like a 
fair brilliant bubble than before. ‘* You must 
achieve another adventure before you can win 
me.” 

. ‘T have always intended to dig down into the 
middle of the world and see what is there,” said Bob, 
after thinking awhile. ‘* Indecd I began in the bot- 
tom of the potato-patch, but mother put pumpkin 
seeds in the hole, supposing I dug it for planting.” 

*‘Tnat will do very well. Begin to dig,” said 
-Desiderio, promptly seating herself on his shoulders. 
Bob had only a crooked stick to dig with, but like 
all heroes, he got on very well, and was soon down 
some fifty milcs or so. But Desiderio began to be 
very heavy. She was also very hungry and so was 
Bob. 

‘‘Break me another piece of thy manchet,” she 
said. And taking out his crust he found it covered 
inch deep with jam of the best raspberries, also a 
thick layer of icing on top. 

He ]had never been so hungry in his life. He 
looked at Desiderio and he looked at the jam. 
Then he gave it to her with a dreadful sigh, put- 
ting one small bite in his pocket for himself. 

‘That will keep me alive until we reach home. 
Péhaps they'll have muffins for supper,” he 
theucht. 

When they reached the middle of the world, at 
about cleven o'clock, they discovered the shell of 
aroc’s egg—a very large roc’s egg. 

‘“The whole world has evidently been hatched 
ou: of this,” said Bob, ‘‘and sent clucking off among 
the clouds to grow. Well, now, we’? go home and 
bk: married, and I’ll warrant you we’ll have some- 
‘hing to eat.” 
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““Very well,” said Desiderio. ‘‘But you must 
carry me home for the love you bear me.” 

Now, they had had to pass through a lake of 
fire on their way down, and another packed full 
of blocks of ice, which I forgot to mention; and 
the princess, though she looked like a breath of 
vapor, weighed weight, and not a few pounds either. 

‘*For the love I bear you,” thought he, and he 
hoisted her bravely upon his shoulders, smiling on 
her courteously, as the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom always did on distressed damsels. But the 
calves of his legs ached tremendously. 

On the way back (after the lake of fire and the 
ice-pack, miles deep) he met and slew sixteen 
dragons of distinct species; he also put to death a 
wild boar and led a small cohort of Roman soldiers 
against forty-three thousand savage cannibals and 
was victorious in every engagement, and was 
crowned with bay leaves and followed wherever he 
went with multitudes of people, especially Turkish 
slaves bearing golden salvers full of jewels, who 
hailed him with cries of ‘‘/o Trtumphe! Hail, 
Thane of Cawdor!” 

**I really think we shall soon be married and 
have supper,” he observed to the princess. But 
she laughed again scornfully. 

“There is the desert yet to pass before you can 
win me,” she said. 

Now, the desert was a vast plain extending far 
beyond the world’s edge, and quite covered withs 
snow, unmelted since time began, and all the winds, 
of heaven beat upon it. When the prince began’ 
to cross it, his strength left him and he was feeble 
as an old man, and felt his way slowly with groping 
hands. Desiderio left his shoulder and fluttered 
before him. It seemed to him that she was thin- 
ner and more like the air than before. He put out 
his hands but could not reach her. 

‘When thou canst touch me thou shalt indeed be 
Hero and King,” shecried. But her voice was far- 
off like the echo which distant bells leave on the 
air. 

There were neither dragons nor griffins nor Ro- 
man cohorts here. It was just to toil along the 
wind-beaten plain, hungry unto death. At last he 
remembcred the bit of bread and flask of water, 
and took them out to keep him alive, 

Now the bread had turned into plum cake, fuller 
of raisins than any you ever saw, and the water was 
cold and sparkled in the sun. 

‘*Give them to me,” cried the princess, ‘‘ for the 
love you bear me.” 

Whereupon he handed them to her, and a sud- 
den darkness fell upon them. But she ate the last 
crumb and drank the last drop. Then she faded 
farther and farther, as fair and faint as the rainbow 
colors that sometimes shine through tears on our 
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lashes, and he could only hear her voice as though 
it came from the under-world. 

Just then the giant who had put this prince and 
his father under enchantment long ago, seized him 
and wrapped him up in his arms. They were cold 
and flabby as the clammy touch of the cuttle- 
fish; and they carried him out of the desert back 
to his trundle-bed, and when he awoke, his tallow 
candle had burned out in the tin candlestick, and 
he was only Bob. Never Leon again. 

So he went on and on, to school and to college, 
just like any other Bob, and he married Josie Wil- 
kinson; and now he is about as old and fat as your 
papa, and combs his hair up over his bald head in 
a friz, to hide the baldness. And he sells sugar 
and coffee by the barrel, and always has his meals 
at regular hours, and never calls a piece of bread a 
manchet, or wishes for jam or icing. 

But he keeps his secret about all that he has 
done. When he hears of Speke, and Grant, and 
Sir Samuel Baker, hunting through Africa for the 


source of the Nile, he says to himself, ‘‘ What non- 
sense!” 

Because he knows that he round it long ago. 
Or when he reads of geologists exploring the depth 
of the earth below the solid granite, he remembers 
the shell of the roc’s egg. But he says nothing. 
Nor when he looks at his wife does he tell her of the 
princess who faded, long ago, into thin air; but at 
Christmas time, when all men who are men, turn 
into boys again, he knows that these things were 
real, and that he was a prince in disguise, and that 
his store and fat wife and solid babies will vanish 
some day like a dream, and the real things return. 
Strangers, looking into his face, ask sometimes, 
what wonderful history he has had, or whether he 
is not a hero in some sort of way, which the people 
around him, of course deny, and tell them that 
he is only a grocer. 

But he knows. And he is kinaer to Josie and his 
babies, and he loves them all the better for the sake 
of Desiderio, whom he lost, long ago, in the desert. 
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SEALS ENJOYING THEMSELVES. : 


- In the Pacific Ocean, off the coast of California, ago, by the Spaniards, the “‘ Farallones de los Fra; 
is a grojip of three small rocky islands, named, long les,” or the Friars’ Islands. They are often of grea 
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BY FRANK R. STOCKION. 


CHAPTER I. 
HARRY LOUDON MAKES UP HIS MIND. 


ON a wooden bench under a great catalpa tree, 
in the front yard of a comfortable country-house in 
Virginia, sat Harry and Kate Loudon worrying 
their minds. It was all about old Aunt Matilda. 

Aunt Matilda was no relation of these children. 
She was an old colored woman, who lived in a cabin 
about a quarter of a mile from their house, but 
they considered her one of their best friends. Her 
old log cabin was their favorite resort, and many a 
fine time they had there. When they caught some 
fish, or Harry shot a bird or two, or when they 
could get some sweet potatoes or apples to roast, 
and some corn-meal for ash-cakes, they would take 
their provisions to Aunt Matilda and she would cook 
them. Sometimes an ash-cake would be baked 
rather harder than it was convenient to bite, and ‘it 
had happened that a fish or two had been cooked en- 
tirely away, but such mishaps were not common. 
Aunt Matilda was indeed a most wonderful cook — 
and a cook, too, who liked to have a boy and a girl 
by her while she was at work and who would tell them 
stories—as queer old stories as ever were told — 
while the things were cooking. The stories were 
really the cause of the ash-cakes and fish some- 
times being forgotten. 

And it is no wonder that these children were now 
troubled in their minds. They had just heard that 
Aunt Matilda was to go to the Almshouse. 

Harry and Kate sat silent. They had mourned 
over the news and Kate had cried. There was 
nothing more to be done about it, so far as she 
could see. | 

But all of a sudden Harry jumped up. ‘“‘I tell 
you what it is, Kate,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I’ve made up 
my mind! Aunt Matilda is not going to the Alms- 
house. I will support her myself!” , 

“Oh, that will be splendid!” cried Kate, ‘‘ but 
you never can do it!” 

‘“Yes, I can,” said Harry. ‘‘There are ever so 
many ways in which I can make money.” 

‘What are you going to do?” said Kate; ‘‘ will 
you let me help?” 

“*Yes,” said her brother, ‘‘ you may help if you 

can, but I don’t think you will be of much use. As 
for me, I shall do plenty of things; I shall go out 
with my gun—” 

‘*But there is nothing to shoot, now in the 
Summer-time,”’ said Kate. 

“No, there is n’t much yet, to be sure,” said her 


brother, ‘‘but before very long there will be part- 
ridges and hares; plenty of them; and father and 
Captain Caseby will buy all I shoot. And then you 
see until it is time for game I’m going to gather 
sumac.” 

‘‘Oh! I can help you in that,” cried Kate. 

‘“Yes, I believe you can,” said her brother. 
‘And now, suppose we go down and see Aunt 
Matilda, and have a talk with her about it.” 

‘Just wait until I get my bonnet,” said Kate. 
And she dashed into the house, and then, with a 
pink calico sunbonnet on her head, she came down 
the steps in two jumps, and the brother and sister, 
together, hurried through the woods to Aunt Ma- 
tilda’s cabin. 

Harry and Kate Loudon.were well-educated 
children, and,-in many respects, knew more than 
most girls and boys who were older than they. 
Harry had been taught by his father to ride and to 


‘swim and to shoot as carefully as his school-teacher 


had taught him to spell and to parse. And he 
was not only taught to be skillful in these out-door 
pursuits, but to be prudent, and kind-hearted. 
When he went gunning, he shot birds and game 
that were fit for the table, and when he rode, he 
remembered that his horse had feelings as well as 
himself. Being a boy of good natural impulses, he 
might have found out these things for himself; but, 
for fear that he might be too long about it, his 
father carefully taught him that it was possible to 
shoot and to hunt and to ride without being either 
careless or cruel. It must not be supposed that 
Harry was so extremely particular that there was 
no fun in him, for he had discovered that there is 
just as much fun in doing things right as in domg 
them wrong; and as there was not a boy im all the 
tountry round about who could ride, or swim, or 
shoot so well as Harry, so there was none who had 
a more generally jolly time than he. 

His sister Kate was a sharp, bright, intelligent 
girl, rather inclined to be wild when opportunity 
offered; but very affectionate, and always as ready 
for out-door sports as any boy. She could not shoot 
—at least, she never tried—and she did not ride 
much on horseback, but she enjoyed fishing, and 
rambles through the woods were to her a constant 
delight. When anything was to be done, espe- 
cially if it was anything novel, Kate was always 
ready to help. If anybody had a plan on hand, it 
was very hard to keep her finger out of it; and if 
there were calculations to be made, it was all the 
better. Kate had a fine head for mathematics, 
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and, on the whole, she rather preferred a slate and 
pencil to needles and spool-cotton. 

As to Aunt Matilda, there could be no doubt 
about her case being a pretty hard one. She was 
quite old and decrepit when the war set her free, 
and, at the time of our story, she was still older and 
stiffer. Her former master had gone to the North 
to live, and as she had no family to support her, 
the poor old woman was compelled to depend upon 
the charity of her neighbors. For a time she man- 
aged to get along tolerably well, but it was soon found 
that she would suffer if she depended upon occa- 
sional charity, especially after she became unable 
to go after food or help. Mr. and Mrs. Loudon 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ADOPTION. 


WHEN the children reached Aunt Matilda’s cab- 
in, they found the old woman seated by a very 
small fire, which was burning in one corner of the 
hearth. 

‘*Are you cold, Aunt Matilda?” asked Kate. 

‘*Lor’ bless you, no, honey! But you see there 
wasn’t hardly any coals left, and I was tryin’ to 
keep the fire alive till somebody would come along 
and gather me up some wood.” 

‘‘Then you were going to cook your breakfast, I 
suppose,” said Harry. 
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were very willing to give her what they could, but 
they had several poor people entirely dependent 
upon them, and they found it impossible to add to 
the number of their pensioners. So it was finally 
determined among the neighbors that Aunt Ma- 
tilda would have to go to the Almshouse, which 
place was provided for just such poor persons as 
she. Neither Harry nor Kate knew much about the 
Almshouse, but they thought it must be some sort 
of a horrible place; and, at any rate, it was too 
hard that Aunt Matilda should have to leave her 
old home where she had spent so many, many years. 
And they did not intend she should do it. 


“‘Yes, child, if somebody 'ud come along and 
fetch me something to eat.” 

‘‘Haven’t you anything at all in the house?” 
asked Kate. 

‘Not a pinch o’ meal, nor nothin’ else,” said the 
old woman; ‘‘but I ’spected somebody ’ud be 
along.” 

“‘Did you know, Aunt Matilda,” said Harry,, 
“that they are going to send you to the Alms- 
house?” 

‘““VYes; I heerd ’em talk about it,” said Aunt 
Matilda, shaking her head; ‘‘but the Almshouse 
ain’t no place for me.” * 
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‘‘That’s so!” said Kate, quickly. 
not going there, either!” 

‘*No,” said Harry;” ‘‘ Kate and I intend to take 
care of you for the rest of your life.” 

‘‘Lor’, children, you can’t do it!” said the old 
woman, looking in astonishment from one tothe other 
of these youngsters who proposed to adopt her. 

‘““Yes; but we can,” said Harry. ‘‘Just you wait 
and see.” 

“It ‘ll take a good deal o’ money,” said the old 
woman, who did not seem to be altogether satisfied 
with the prospects held out before her. ‘‘ More’n 
you all will ever be able to git.” 

‘*How much money would be enough for you 
to live on, Aunt Matilda?” asked Harry. 

“Dun no. Takes a heap o’ money to keep a 
. person.” 

‘‘Well, now,” said Kate, ‘‘let’s see exactly how 
much it will take. Have you a pencil, Harry? I 
have a piece of paper in my pocket, F think. Yes; 
here it is. Now, let’s set down everything, and see 
what it comes to.” 

So saying, she sat down on a low stool with her 
paper on her knees, and her pencil in her hand. 
‘‘What shall we begin with?” said she. 

‘We'll begin with corn-meal,” said Harry. 
‘‘How much corn-meal do you eat in a week, 
Aunt Matilda?” 

“‘Dun no,” said she, ‘‘spect about a couple o’ 
pecks.”” ; 

‘“‘Oh, Aunt Matilda!” cried Kate, ‘‘our whole 
family wouldn’t eat two pecks in a week.” 

‘Well, then, a half-peck,” said she—‘‘’pends a 
good deal on how many is living in a house.” 

“‘Yes; but we only mean this for you, Aunt Ma- 
tilda. We don’t mean it for anybody else.” . 

““Well, ene : reckon a anaes of a peck would 
do, for jest me.’ 

‘“We will allow you a peck,” said Harry, ‘‘and 
that will be twenty-five cents a week. Set that 
down, Kate.” 

‘‘ All right,” said Kate. And she set down at 
the top of the paper, ‘‘ Meal, 25 cents.” 

The children proceeded in this way to calculate 
how much bacon, molasses, coffee and sugar, would 
suffice for Aunt Matilda’s support; and they found 
that the cost, per week, at the rates of the country 
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stores, with which they were both familiar, would 


be seventy-seven and three-quarter cents. 

‘‘Is there anything else, Aunt Matilda?” asked 
Kate. 

‘‘Nuffin I can think on,” said Aunt Matilda, 
‘cept milk.” 

“‘Oh, I can get that for nothing,” said Kate. 0 | 
will bring it to you from home, and I will bring 
you some butter too, when | can get it.” 

‘*And Ill pick up wood for you,” said Harry. ‘‘I 
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can gather enough in the woods in a couple of 
hours to last you for a week.” 

“‘Lor’ bless you, chil’len,” said Aunt Matilda, 
‘‘Y hope you'll be able to do all dat.” 

Harry stood quiet a few minutes, reflecting. 

‘*How much would seventy-seven and three- 
quarter cents a week amount to in a year, Kate,” 
said he. 

Kate rapidly worked out the problem, and an- 
swered: ‘‘Forty dollars and forty-three cents.” 

‘*Lor’! but that’s a heap o’ money!” said Aunt 
Matilda. ‘‘That’s more’n I spect to have all the 
rest of my life.” 

‘*How old are you, Aunt Matilda?” said Harry. 

‘*I spect about fifty,” said the old woman. 

‘Oh, Aunt Matilda!” cried Harry, ‘‘you’re 
certainly more than fifty. When I was a very little 
fellow, I remember that you were very old—at 
least, sixty or seventy.” 

‘“‘Well, then, I spects I ’se about ninety,” said 
Aunt Matilda. 

‘But you can’t be ninety!” said Kate. ‘* Fhe 
Bible says that evenly years is the common length 
of a person’s life.” 

‘‘Them was Jews,” said Aunt Matilda. 
did n’t mean no cull’d people. 
longer than that. 
live very long.” 

“Well,” said Harry, ‘‘it makes no difference how 
old you are. We’re going to take care of you for 
the rest of your life.” 

Kate was again busy with her paper. 

‘‘In.five years, Harry,” she said, ‘‘ it will be two 
hundred and two dollars and fifteen cents.” 

“Lor!” cried Aunt Matilda, ‘‘ you chill’en will 
nebber git dat.” 

“But we don’t have to get it all at once, Aunt 
Matilda,” said Harry, laughing, ‘‘and you need n’t 
be afraid that we can’t do it. Come, Kate, it’s time 
for us to be off.” 

And then the conference broke up. The ques- 
tion of Aunt Matilda’s future support was settled. 
They had forgotten clothes, to be sure, but it is 
very difficult to remember everything. 


“It 
Cull’d people live 
But p’raps a cull’d Jew would n't 


CHAPTER III. 
COMMENCING BUSINESS. 


WHEN they reached home Harry and Kate put 
together what little money they had, and found 
that they could buy food enough to last Aunt Ma- 
tilda for several days. This Marry procured and 
carried down to the old woman that day. He also 
gathered and piled up inside of her cabin, a gond 
supply of wood. Fortunately, there was a spring 
very near her door, so that she could get water 
without. much trouble. 
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Harry and Kate determined that they would 
commence business in earnest the next morning, 
and, as this was not the season for game, they de- 
termined to go to work to gather sumac leaves. 

Most of us are familiar with the sumac bush, 
which grows nearly all over the United States. Of 
course we do not mean the poisonous swamp-sumac, 
but that which grows along the fences and on the 
edges of the woods. Of late years the leaves of this 
bush have been greatly in demand for tanning pur- 
poses, and, in some states, especially in Virginia, 
sumac gathering has become a very important 
branch of industry, particularly with the negroes; 
many of whom, during the sumac season, prefer 
gathering these leaves to doing any other kind of 
work. The sumac bush is quite low, and the leaves 


are easily stripped off. Fhey are then carefully 


dried, and packed in bays, and carried to the near- 
est place of sale, generally a country store. 

The next morning, Harry and Kate made pre- 
parations for a regular expedition. They were to 
take their dinner, and stay all day. Kate was en- 
raptured—even more so, perhaps, than Harry. 
Each of them had a large bag, and Harry carried 
his gun, for who could tell what they might meet 
with? A mink, perhaps, or a fox, or even a beaver! 
They had a long walk, but it was through the 
woods, and there was always something to see in 
the woods. In a couple of hours, for they stopped 
very often, they reached a little valley, through which 
ran Crooked Creek. And on the banks of Crooked 
Creek were plenty of sumac bushes. This place 
was at some distance from any settlement, and 
apparently had not been visited by sumac gath- 
ercrs. 

‘*Hurra!” cried Kate, ‘‘here is enough to filla 
thousand bags!” 

Harry leaned his gun against a tree, and hung 
up his shot and powder flasks, and they both went 
to work gathering sumac. There was plenty of it, 
but Kate soon found that what they saw would not 
fil a thousand bags. There were a good many 
bushes, but they were small; and, when all the 
leaves were stripped off one, and squeezed into a 
bag, they did not make a very great show. How- 
ever, they did very well, and, for an hour or so, 
they worked on merrily. Then they had dinner. 
Harry built a fire. He easily found dry branches, 
and he had brought matches and paper with him. 
At a little distance under .a great pine tree, Kate 
selected a level place, and cleared away the dead 
leaves, and the twigs, leaving a smooth table of dry 
' and fragrant pine needles. On this she spread the 
cloth, which was a napkin. Then she took from 
the little basket she had brought with her a cake of 
corn-meal, several thick and well buttered slices of 
wheat bread, some hard boiled eggs, a little paper 
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of pepper and salt, a piece of cheese, and some 
fried chicken. When this was spread out (and it 
would not all go on the cloth) Harry came, and 
looked at the repast. 

“‘What is there to cook?” said he. 

Kate glanced over her table, with a perplexed 
look upon her countenance, and said: ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve there is anything to cook.” 

‘‘But we ought to cook something,” said Harry. 
‘‘Here is a splendid fire. What’s the good of 
camping out if you den’t cook things?” 

‘‘But everything is cooked,” said Kate. 

‘*So it seems,” said Harry, in a somewhat dis- 
couraged tone. Had he built that beautiful fire for 
nothing? ‘‘We ought to have brought along some- 
thing taw,” said he. ‘‘ It is ndiculous eating a cold 
dinner with a splendid fire like that.” 

‘‘We might catch some fish,” said Kate; ‘‘we 
should have to cook ¢hem.” 

‘‘Yes,” said Harry, ‘‘but | brought no lines.” 

So, as there was nothing else to be done, they 
ate their dinner cold, and when they had finished, 
Kate cleared off the table by giving the napkina 
flirt, and they were ready for work again. But first 
they went to look for a spring, where they could get 
a drink. In about halfan hour they found a spring, 
and some wild plums, and some blackberries, and 
a grape vine (which would surely be full of grapes 
in the Fall, and was therefore a vine to be remem- 
bered), and a stone, which Kate was quite certain 
was an Indian arrow-head, and some tracks in the 
white sand, which must have been made by some 
animal or other, although neither of them was 
able to determine exactly what animal. 

When they rcturned to the pine tree Kate took 
up her bag. Harry followed her example, but 
somewhat slowly, as if he were thinking of some-— 
thing else. 

*‘T tell you, Harry,” said Kate, ‘‘suppose you 
take your gun and go along the creek and see what 
that was that made the tracks. If it was anything 
with fur on it, it would come to more than the 
sumac; I will stay here, and go on filling my 
bag.” 

‘*Well,” said Harry, after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘*T might goa little way up the creck. I need n’t be 
gone long. I would certainly like to find that 
creature, if I can.” 

“* All right,” said Kate, ‘I think you ’ll find it.’’ 

So Harry loaded his gun, and hurried off to find 
the tracks of the mysterious, and probably fur- 
covered animal. ; 

Kate worked away cheerfully, singing a little 
song, and filling her bag with the sumac leaves. It 
was now much warmer, and she began to find that 
sumac picking, all alone, was not very interesting, 
and she hoped that Harry would soon find his ani- 
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mal, whatever it was. Then, after picking a little 
longer, she thought she would sit down, and rest 
awhile. So she dragged her bag to the pine tree, 
and sat down, leaning her back against the tall 
trunk. She took her bag of sumac in her arms, 
and lifted it up, trying to estimate its weight. 

‘‘There must be ten pounds here!” she said. 
‘“‘No— it don’t feel very heavy, but then there are 
so many of the leaves. It ought to weigh fifteen 
pounds. And they will beacenta pound, if we take 
pay in trade, and three-quarters of a cent if we want 
cash. But, ofcourse, we will take things in trade.” 

And then she put down the bag, and began to 
calculate. 

“Fifteen pounds, fifteen cents, and at seventy- 
seven and three-quarter cents per week that would 
support Aunt Matilda nearly a day and a half; and 
then, if Harry has as much more, that will keep 
her almost three days ; and if we pick for two hours 
longer, when Harry comes back, we may get ten 
pounds more, apiece, which will make it pretty 
heavy; but then we won’t have to come again for 
nearly five days; and if Harry shoots an otter, I 
reckon he can get a dollar for the skin, —or a pair 
of gloves of it—kid gloves, and my pink dress—and 
we 'll go in the carriage—two horses—four horses— 
a prince with a feather—some butterflies—” and 
Kate was asleep. 

When Kate awoke, she saw by the sun that she 
had been asleep for several hours. She sprang to 
her feet. ‘‘Where is Harry?” she cried. But no- 
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body answered. Then she was frightened, for he 
might be lost. But soon she reflected that that 
was very ridiculous, for neither of them could be 
lost in that neighborhood, which they knew so well. 
Then she sat down and waited, quite anxiously, it 
must be admitted. But Harry did not come, and 
the sun sank lower. Presently she rose with an air 
of determination. ; 

‘*] can’t wait any longer,” she said, ‘‘or it will be 
dark before I get home. Harry has followed that 
thing up the creek ever so far, and there is no 
knowing when he will get back, and it won’t do for me 
to stayhere. I’ll go home, and leave anote for him.” 

She put her hand in her pocket, and there was 
Harry’s pencil, which she had borrowed in the 
morning, and forgot to return, and also the piece 
of paper, on which she had made her calculation 
of the cost of Aunt Matilda’s board. The back of 
this would dovery wellforanote. Soshe wrote on it: 

I am going home, for tt ts getting late. I shall 
go back by the same road we came. Your sumac 
bag 1s in the bushes between the tree and the creek. 
Bring this piece of paper with you, as it has Aunt 
Matilda's expenses on the outside. : 

Kate. 

This note she pinned up against the pine tree, 
where Harry could not fail to see it. Then she 
hid her brother’s sumac bag in the bushes, and, 
shouldering her own bag, which, by-the-way, did 
not weigh so many pounds as she thought it did, 


set out for home. 
(To be Continued.) 
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By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


ANNAa~’s doll was thought a very remarkable one 
by all of the family. It had now reached its third 
head, which could be washed in front, and could 
be curled behind, and, happily, was very strong. 

For Anna, though she was very fond of her 
doll, whose name was Elsie, did often forget to take 
care of her. I am sorry to say she sometimes 
left her under the rockers of the chair, which is not 
a safe thing for a doll, or on the sofa in the parlor. 
And the way her first head was broken was, that 
somebody stepped on it, because Anna had dropped 
it in the front entry, one day, when she was hurry- 
ing off for school. 

Anna had two older sisters and two very kind 
aunts, and that is the way her doll came to have so 
many nice things. Whenever they went away, they 
always brought home something pretty for Elsie. 
She was wearing now a pretty new hat, and a 


little parasol with fringe, that one of the aunts 
brought home from Paris. . 
Anna had a brother Jim, and it was hard to tell 


' whether he was more of a help to her, or a plague, 


about her doll. On rainy days, when he had noth- 
ing better to do, he would make doll’s chairs and 
tables for Anna’s baby house. The legs were not 
very strong, and had a way of wobbling, but Anna ~ 
was very grateful for them, and they made her for- 
get that it was owing to Jim that Elsie had lost her 
second head. 

This was a waxen head, and it was a very lovely 
one—there were light, golden curls, and you could 
move the head one way or another. But one 
winter’s day Jim came in, and said he knew Elsie 
must be very cold, and advised Anna to put her in 
front of the crackling wood fire, to sit in her easy- 
chair and warm her feet. This might have done 
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for a little while, but Anna left her there too long, 
and when she came back, all Elsie’s sweet expres- 
‘sion had melted away ! 

Jim was really very sorry, and he offered some 
of his next month’s allowance to buy a new head 
for the doll, but one of the aunts had just come 
home with a new head, which she had bought, 
thinking Elsie might be in need of one, and this 
was number three. Anna began to think it was 
the most beautiful of all, though she loved her 
dear Elsie so much, she said she would not care if 
she had no head. 

Jim then said he would write a book for the doll, 
a book that should teach her never to sit too near 
the fire, or to run into danger. The idea pleased 
Anna very much. This is the book: 

ABOUT DOLLS. 
BY Jj. J. 

Some dolls’ heads are made of wood; these are 
called wooden dolls. 'Wood comes from trees, which 
are found in the country. Trees have leaves also; 
they grow up, but dolls do not grow. Some trees are 
pine, some apple, some pine-apple, and some mur- 
hoggany, a hard wordto spell. These heads are very 
hard, and you can pound them without hurting. 

Some dolls’ heads are made of wax, and are called 


wax-dolls. The wax comes from alittle animal called 
the bee, that has wings. Sometimes it is called 
the busy bee, because it buzzes. The bee does not 
make the dolls, but the wax. It goes in a straight 
line to a flower, and pokes the honey out with its 
sting. Then you feel glad you are not the flower, 
because the sting hurts—it does—that is the way it 
makes the wax. But it is not good to put these 
dolls in the sun or over a furnace. 

Some dolls are made all over of India rubber, and 
you can fling them about anyhow. They grow on 
a tree, the India rubber does, in India, where they 
make India rubber boots. It is a good kind to have, 
because you can throw it about like aball. But then 
the face is painted, and may rub off—some noses do. 

Then there's China dolls, made of what tea sets 
are; but they don’t come from the China where 
they make the fire-works, though they do make 
the tea. These might smash, if pounded with a 
hammer. There’s another kind I don’t know 
about, that Elsie’s made of. It don’t matter, any 
way. My aunt helped me about the spelling, ex- 
cept murhoggany—that I knew. I shall write 
another volume, telling more about trees and bees, 
and why dolls should take care of themselves. 

This is enough for once. 
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THERE is not much to be said about the beauty 


of Indians—generally speaking. Occasionally we 


hear of a pretty Indian girl but we seldom see her 
or her portrait. Fancy-pictures of Indians are 
common enough, but we have had engraved a por- 
trait of a real Indian mother—a Piute squaw—and 
her two children. The baby or papoose is wrapped 
up tight in a sort of portable cradle, made of cloth 
or bark stretched over a frame made of saplings, 
with a board back to it. In this cradle or case the 
baby is hung up on a branch to sleep, or swung 
about, or tossed over its mother’s shoulder, or stood 
up in a corner. 

The Piute Indians are rather poor creatures. 
They hang around the Pacific Railroad stations 
and beg for money, or clothes, or any thing, except 
soap, that they think they can get. They are always 
dirty and have a sullen look. They live in wigwams 
covered with sail-cloth, or bark, or calico, whichever 
happens to be the most convenient. But these In- 
dian children may grow up to be respectable and 
industrious citizens, for although many of the Indian 
tribes of the West are lazy and thriftless, and some 
hostile and treacherous, there are Indians upon 
whom white missionaries have exerted such a good 
influence that they are industrious and thrifty, cul- 
tivating the soil, supporting schools, and even pub- 
lishing newspapers. 
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By Mary G. WINGATE. 


THIS story is about a little Chinese boy, and his 
fname you see written at the head of it; only, there 
it is put in characters large enough for a great 
Mandarin, quite too large for a little orphan boy in 
an unknown family, who, according to Chinese 
ideas, ought humbly to write his name in very 
smallletters, so: s#». But at the time of our story, 
little Ya-Sek, for in the district where he lives, the 
name is so pronounced, was only two years old, 
and was not called &» , if, indeed, he had any name 
at all. He probably was known as Number Two, for 
he had a brother older than himself, and among 
poor people in China, numbers are very commonly 
used for names, both for girls and boys. 

Number Two's father and mother lived up in the 
country, at a distance from the sea-side, near which 
lived his grandmother, the mother’s mother, and 
her two sons, his uncles, A-Muc and A-Seng. 

The grandmother was the funniest looking old 
lady that could possibly be. She had very little 
flesh, and it seemed as if there could hardly be 
anything so substantial as bones about her; for she 
looked as though she might be carried away by the 
first puff of wind. Then, what made her seem 
stranger yet, was a great pair of spectacles which 
she wore, with glasses in them as round, and al- 
most as large, as watch crystals. She and her 
younger son, A-Muc, were in the ‘pig business,” 
that is, they bought pigs, and, after fattening them, 
sold them. 

Besides A-Muc, a little girl lived with her, a 
sweet-tempered little girl, with a face as brown as 
the sun could burn it. Though I think she could 
not have been more than twelve years old, she used 
to work very hard indeed. She would carry, fora 
long distance, two very large buckets filled with 
rice-water and other food for pigs; these she would 
hang on the ends of a pole put over her shoulder. 
And the reason for her doing all this was, that she 
was engaged to be married to A-Muc, though ac- 
cording to Chinese custom, A-Muc never iooked at 
her nor spoke to her. Their fathers and mothers 
had managed:it all when the little girl was still 


younger and smaller, and now she lived part of the 
time with her own mother, and part of the time 
with A-Muc’s mother. 

A-Seng lived in another house. He was servant 
in a foreigner’s kitchen. He had been taught from 
the Bible by one of the missionaries, and seemed to 
be truly a very good man. He ate at a table with 
his wife, which was an almost unheard-of thing. 

A-Seng’s only child, a little girl, had died when 
she was a month old. She was lame in her feet. 
Her parents were going to throw her little body in- 
to the river, but, after the missionary had talked 
with them about it, they concluded to make her a 
grave on the hillside. All the other Chinese 
laughed at the idea of having a coffin for a baby a 
month old. They did not suppose that it could 
have any soul. Only a month old, anda girl! If 
it had been a boy, a year old, that would have 
been very different ! 

A-Seng had no son, and no man in China is . 
really happy without a son; if he has none of his 
own, sometimes one of his friends will give him one; 
if not, he can try to buy one! 

One day, sorrowful news came down from the 
country. Little Number Two's father and mother 
were dead, and he was to be sold. 

’ A-Seng started, at once, in a boat, to go and in- 
quire into the matter. Alas, it was all too true! 
Number Two's parents were both dead, and his 
grandfather had said, ‘‘ There is not now rice 
enough for so many mouths; the little boy Number 
One, must grow up into his father’s place, but we 
must part with Number Two.” 

A-Seng did not like to have Number Two go out 
of the family; so he askcd the relations, ‘‘ For how 
much will you sell him to me, to be my own son?” 
and they said, ‘‘ Fifteen dollars.” 

Now, fifteen dollars was a large sum to A-Seng, 
who had his wife to support, and all his own food 
and clothes to buy out of six dollars a month; but it 
was for his sister’s little boy ; so he raised the money 
and took a written paper from the father’s family, 
saying that they gave up all claim to the child. 
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Then A-Seng came home in the boat, joyfully 
_ bringing Number Two with him. 

‘<T mean to give hima Bible name,” said A-Seng. 

‘Then you ought to call him Joseph,” said 
one of his friends, ‘‘ because he was sold by his 
brethren.” 

This idea pleased A-Seng, and, from that time, 
little Number Two has been called Ya-Sek, which, 
in his district, is the Chinese for Joseph. 

Ya-Sek is now about five years old, and he hasa 
happy home with his father-uncle. 

For a wonder, he is quite clean, and his eyes are 
very bright, and, considering they are Chinese eyes, 
they are very large and round, and he is as chubby 
as plenty of rice to eat can make him. 

In summer, he does not wear many clothes, but 
you should sce him in winter, when he is dressed in 
his. best. Then his plump, little fect are encased 
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in shoes which look very tidy, though they cost 
little more than a dime, and he wears a blue jacket 
and trousers, and a little cloth cap, wrought with 
gay silks. This cap has two embroidered cloth 
butterflies, looking, for all the world, like pen- 
wipers, sewed on in front, and at the back of his 
head, hanging down from under the cap, is the 
little queue of hair, about a quarter of a yard long, 
with a bunch of scarlet silk braided in the end 
of it. 

If he were told to speak to you, he would clasp 
his hands together in the Chinese style, and, mak- 
ing you a bow, would repeat the salutation of the 
Christians, ‘‘ Peace !” 

And this is the story of the little Chinese boy, 
Ya-Sek, who is too young yet to write his name; 
but I doubt if many of you are old enough to 
want to write it often. 
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WILLY lay by the dimpling brook 
Where the sun had lain before; 

And, strange to.say, when its place he took 
The spot just brightened the more. 


The birds were singing in the blue 
A song that was like a hymn; 
While the baby ducklings, two by two, 
Strayed into the water to swim. 


“Heigho!” sighed Willy, ‘I cannot. fly, 
Nor even so much as float; 
And as for singing like robins, why 
I never could raise a note. 


‘‘But I can play on my pipe,” said he; 
And soon the music came— 
So clear and sweet, so blithesome free 
That it put the birds to shame. 


The baby ducklings softly splashed, 
The robins yet harder tried, 

The sprinkled grass in sunlight flashed 
As it nodded by Willy’s side. 


And, before he knew, he was floating free 
On a sparkling river of thought ; 

While the birds in the air came down to see. 
What wonder the pipe had wrought. 


And still the music softly rose, 
Still Willy was floating free— 

And the little ducks with their funny toes, 
Were happy as happy could be. 
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A LAW THAT COULD NOT BE BROKEN. 


By J. S. STacy. 


ONE day, as I sat reading a book called Arnott’s 
Physics or Natural Philosophy, I suddenly laughed 
aloud. 

Now, Arnott’s Physics is by no means a funny 
book. I am quite sure there is not a joke in it, 
from cover to cover. So, when I laughed, my wife 
. looked up in great surprise, for 1 may as well con- 
fess I had been reading aloud to the dear little lady 
and it had put her in anything but a lively mood. 

‘What is it, Joe?” she asked, smiling in spite 
of herself when she met my broad grin. 

‘‘This part here, about the centre of gravity and 
its always taking the lowest place,” answered I, 
tapping the page with my fingers, ‘‘made me 
think of something.” 

‘Did it ?” she said with solemn surprise. 

As the precious girl (please don’t mind my 
speaking in this way of my wife, for, the fact is, we 
have been married only a year, and she is just 
eighteen to my twenty-two), as the precious girl 
evidently did not expect an answer to her question, 
I took up the book again and read: 


By attending to the centre of gravity of the bodies 
around us on the earth, we are enabled to explain why, 
from the influence of gravity, some of them are stable, 
or firmly fixed, others tottering, others falling. * * * 
The line of a plummet hanging from the centre of 
gravity is called the line of direction of the centre, or 
that in which it tends naturally to decend to the earth. 


‘You remember, Lily,” said I, interrupting my- 
self, ‘‘ the law we read in Gale yesterday :” 
“While the line of direction falls within the base upon 


which the body stands, the body cannot upset; but if 
the line fall beyond the base the body will tumble.” 


Then, taking a pencil and note-book from my 
pocket, I made a picture of a coach tilted by a 
great stone in such a way that a perpendicular line 
drawn from its centre of gravity fell beyond the base 
of the coach, that is, outside of the point where its 
wheels touched the ground on the tilted side, and 
she saw at a glance that the coach must upset. 

“‘Oh, yes, I understand it now, perfectly,” she ex- 
claimed, quite pleased. 

So I read on, as Dr. Arnott proceeded to tell us 
how to find the centre of gravity of any object, and 
to explain in a very clear and delightful way the 
principle shown in rolling balls, leaning towers, un- 
safe chimneys, in the graceful positions of skaters, 
in tumbling dolls and the movements of various 
toys, when my wife said quickly: 

66 Joe 7? 


‘*No, dear,” said I, listening a moment and think- 
ing that she had thought she heard the baby cry. 

“¢ Joe !” she exclaimed again, ‘‘ what were you 
laughing about ?” 

‘* When ?” said I. 

‘Why, a moment ago.” 

‘©O,” I laughed, ‘‘didn’t I ever tell you, my 
dear? It was such a capital illustration of the laws 
we have just been studying, though I didn’t know 
it at the time.” 

“Well?” said she. 

She drew her chair close to mine, with a comical 
look of curiosity on her face, and I began in a dra- 
matic fashion : | 

‘‘*Tis now eleven years since a small boy, full of 
mischief by nature, but very cautious by education, 
found himself alone in the upper part of a fine city 
mansion. His mother was out. The servants 
were in the kitchen, and this small boy felt that, 
perhaps, never again would he have such a grand 
chance to be up to something, he hardly knew 
what.” 

‘* Was it you, Joe?” 

“Tt was,” said I. ‘‘ Well, as the boys say, I cast 
about for some time, not able to settle on a plan. 
Many delightful projects entered my head, but they 
were all more or less connected with danger. There 
was the roof, as steep and as slanting as heart 
of boy could wish; but I had been made so thor- 
oughly to understand that to tumble from it would 
be to break every bone in my body, to say noth- 
ing of being ‘ killed sténe dead,’ that I gave up my 
half-formed plan at once. Then there was the 
window. It would be fun to let myself down from 
it by tying a stout rope to the bed-post, and so 
sliding to the ground. But the rope might break, 
or I might not be able to hold on—and the wild 
thought was abandoned in a flash. Suddenly an 
idea came to me: 

‘‘There was a beautiful porcelain vase on the 
top of father’s book-case, high out of reach. What 
fun it would be if I only could manage to knock it 
down without breaking it !” 

‘You little goose !—/hen, not now,” added Mrs. 
Joseph, hastily. 

‘¢Goose or not, I tried it,” said I. ‘‘It was 
nearly time for mother to return. There was not 
a moment to be lost, and I had to make great . 
preparations. 

“‘The bed was made up in fine style, with its 
great ruffled pillow fixings and its silken spread 
all tucked in as if it were never to come out again. 
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But I hauled off the covers, and with many a tug 
and pull brought the feather bed to the floor. 
Then I dragged it to the book-case. The next 
thing was to fetch a ladder from the garret—no 
easy job for a ten-year-old. This done, it was evi- 
dent I should need some sort of a stick for poking 
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the vase with. Father’s umbrelia with its crooked 
handle was just the thing. 

‘“** Good’ said I to myself. ‘Won't it be larks 
to knock down the vase and never hurt it a bit! 
Good for you, too, Old Mr. Feather-Bed! All 
you’ve got to do is to catch it.’ 

“With this, seizing the umbrella after the man- 
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ner of the boy and flag in ‘‘ Excelsior” and hastily 
adjusting the ladder, I mounted to the top, and—” 

“QO, Joe!” cried Mrs. Joseph, laughing. ‘I 
remember it! Yes, just as well as if it were yes- 
terday. Your mother had been to our house, and 
my mother had let me go home with her. We 
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went right up stairs, and just as we opened the 
door we heard such a crash, and there were you 
and the ladder on the floor! No, the ladder was 
on the feather-bed and you were on the floor. You 
must have pitched over backward, Joe, just as the 
ladder slipped from under you.” 

“Very likely,” said I. 
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‘‘Well, I declare. That was a caper! What 
a funny little wisp of a boy you were! And to 
think of our actually being married eleven years 
afterward! But what about the vase ?” 
‘‘Oh, that was safe enough, you may be sure, 
for the umbrella hadn’t time to touch it.” , 
‘* Joe,” said Mrs. Joseph, ‘‘if you had opened 
that ladder a little wider, or taken a plummet up 
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with you and been careful to have the line of direc- 
tion from the centre of gravity fall within the base 
of the ladder all would have been well, wouldn’t 
it, my—” 

Just then little Josie was heard in the next 
room screaming like a good fellow. Off ran Mrs. 
Joseph. I was left alone to ponder over the laws 
of gravitation. 


GERMAN STORY. 


Den faliden Weg jehend. 


ee 


Von Clara Hance. 


[Here 1s a little story written by Mrs. Hance for the benefit of girls and boys who are learnin 


to read in German. 


Next month we shall print a translation of it, so that all the children may know the meaning of Mr. STEPHENS’ spirited picture. We 


intend to give, every month, a short sto 


in French or German, so that our readers who are studying those languages may have a 


chance to do a little translating out of school. Next month we shall have a French story.] 


Klein Lieschen hatte bie uble Angewobhnheit nie vor fid 
qu feben; fie blicdte entwebder redts oder linfg. Da fam 
ed cinmal, Daf fie mit einem grofen Stic Ruchen in der 
Hand hinaus auf einen Hof lief, wo einige Maurer eine 
Grube madten, die fie beabfictigten mit Ralf ju fillen. 
Lieschen rannte froblid umber, Die Warnungen ihrer Mut- 
ter hatte fie ldngjt vergeifen ; augerdem war ed ja aud) gar 
qu luftig, Den grofem Hund gu feben, welder fie umfretyte 
und nad) dem Studen fdhnappte. Aber, o web, ebe fie ed 
fic) verfah fiel fie Kopf ber in bie Grube. Shr Gefdret 


bradte die Urbeiter herbet und fie holten eiligft bas arme 
Kind aus bem bhafliden Lod. Lieschen mufte nun lange 
Beit im Vette bleiben und arge Sdmerjen dulden, wabrend 
Draufen andre Kinder munter fpielten. Da nabm fie es 
fic) vor, nie wieder einen Weg gu geben und wo anders 
hin gu blicen. Hatte fie friiber Daran gedadt, fo swiirbde 
fie ibrer guten Mutter feine Sorge und fid nidt Sdmerzen 
bereitet haben. Go aber ging ed tbr, wie bem Toroler 
auf Herrn Stephens’ Bild. Beide achteten nist auf 
den Weg und man fieht was dHaraus entytebt. 
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BILLY BOY. 


PooR Billy boy was music mad, 
O music mad was he; 
And yet he was as blithe a lad 
As any lad could be— 
With a hi-de-diddle, 
Bow and fiddle, 
Rig-a-me-ho ! sang he— 
For Billy was as blithe a lad 
As any lad could be. 


‘* Nobody knows the joy I know, 


Or sees the sights I see, 
So play me high, or play me low, 
My fiddle ’s enough for me. 
It takes me here, it takes me there— 
So play me low or high— 
It finds me, binds me, anywhere, 
And lifts me to the sky.” 
With a hi-de-diddle, 
Bow and fiddle, 
Rig-a-me-ho! sang he— 
For Billy was as blithe a lad 
As any lad could be. 


THE WATER DOLLY. 


By SARAH O. JEWETT. 


THE story begins on a Sunday in the middle of 
August. Elder Grow had preached long sermons 
both morning and afternoon, and the people looked 
wilted and dusty when they came out of church. 
It was in the country, and only one or two families 
lived very near, and among the last to drive away 
were the Starbirds, Jonah and his wife, and their 
boy and girl. The wagon creaked and rattled, and 
the old speckled horse hung his head, and seemed 
to go slower than ever. It was a long, straight 
sandy road, once in a while going through a clump 
of pines, and nearly all the way you could see the 
ocean, which was about half a mile away. 

There was one place that Pnissy, the little girl, 
was always in a hurry to see. It was where another 
road turned off from this, and went down to the 
beach, and every Sunday that she went to church 
she hoped her father would go this way, by the 
shore. Once in a while he did so, so she always 
watched to see if he would not pull the left hand 


rein tightest, and there was always a sigh of 
disappointment if the speckled horse went straight 
on; though, to be sure, there were reasons why the 
upper road was to be enjoyed. Mr. Starbird often 
drove through a brook which the road crossed, and 
there were usually some solemn white geese dab- 
bling in the mud, which were indignant at being 
disturbed. Then there was a very interesting 
martin-house on a dingy shoemaker’s shop—a little 
church it was, with belfry and high front steps and 
tall windows, all complete. To-day Mr. Starbird 
turned the corner very decidedly, saying, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was a mite cooler on the beach. 
Any way, it can’t be hotter, and it is near low water.” 
Prissy sat up very straight on her cricket in the 
front: of the wagon, and felt much happier, and 
already a great deal cooler. 

‘‘Oh, father,” said she, ‘‘ why don’t we always 
go this way? It would be so much nicer going to 
meeting.” 
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‘* Now, Prissy,” said Mrs. Starbird, ‘‘I’m afraid 
you don’t set much store by your preaching privi- 
leges;” and then they all laughed, but Prissy did 
not quite understand why. 

‘‘ Well,” said her father, ‘‘it is always three- 
quarters of a mile farther, and sometimes it hap- 
pens to be high tide, and I don’t like jolting over 
the stones; besides, I see enough of the water week- 
days, and Sunday I like to go through the woods.” 

It was cooler on the shore, and they drove into the 
water until the waves nearly came into the wagon, 
and Prissy shouted with delight. When they drove 
up on the sand again, she saw avery large sea-egg, 
and Sam jumped down to get it for her. 

‘““Wouldn’t it be nice,” said she, ‘if I could 
tame a big fish, and make him bring me lovely 
things out of the sea?” 

“Yes,” said Sam, ‘‘or you might make friends 
with a mermaid.” 

‘Oh, dear!” said Prissy, with a sigh, ‘‘I wish I 
could see one. You know lots of ships get wrecked 
every year, and there must be millions of nice 
things down at the bottom of the sea, all spoiling 
in the salt water. I don’t see why the waves can’t 
just as well bring better things in shore than little 
broken shells and old good-for-nothing jelly fishes, 
and wizzled-up sea-weed, and fish bones, and chips. 
I think the sea is stingy ! ” 

‘‘T thought you were the girl who loved the sea 
better than ’most anything,” said her mother. ‘‘I 
guess you feel cross, and this afternoon’s sermon 
was long. I’m sure the sea gives us a great deal. 
Where should we get any money if your father 
couldn’t go fishing, or take people sailing ?” 

‘‘ Oh, I do love the sea,” said Prissy; ‘‘I was 
only wishing. I don’t see, if there is a doll in the 
sea—a real nice doll, you know, with nobody to 
play with it—why I can’t have it.” 

Soon they were at the end of the beach, by the 
hotel, and then they were not long in getting 
home. 

Just as they were driving into the yard a little 
breeze began to blow from the east, and Mr. Star- 
bird pointed to a low bank of clouds out on the ho- 
rizon, and said there would be a storm before morn- 
ing, or he knew nothing about weather. 

‘It is alittle bit cooler,” said his wife, ‘‘ but 
my ! I am heated through and through.” 

Prissy put on her old dress, and after supper she 
and Sam went out in the dory with their father, to 
look after the moorings of the sail-boat, and then 
they all went to bed early. And sure enough, next 
morning there was a storm. 

It was not merely arainy day; the wind was 
more like winter than summer. The waves seemed 
to be trying to push the pebbles up on shore out of 
their way, but it was no use, for they would rattle 


‘tease you to come home before you are ready. 


back again as fast as they could every time. The 
boats at the moorings were dancing up and down 
on the waves, and you could hear the roaring of 
the great breakers that were dashing against the. 
cliffs, and making the beach beyond white wth 
foam. 

There was not much one could do in the house,, 
and there were no girls living near whom Pnissy« 
could go to play with. 

The rainy day went very slowly. For a while 
Prissy watched the sandheaps flying about in the 
rain, and her father and Sam, who were doing 
something to the cod lines. Finally she picked 
over some beans for her mother. Sam and his 
father went down to the fish-houses, and after din- 
ner Prissy fell asleep, and that took most of the 
afternoon. She couldn’t sew, for she had hurt her 
thimble-finger the week before, and it was not quite 
well yet. Just before five her father came in and 
said it was clearing away. ‘‘I am going out to oil 
the cart wheels and tie up the harness good and 
strong,” said he, ‘‘ for there will be a master pile of 
sea-weed on the beach to-morrow morning, and I 
don’t believe I have quite enough yet.” 

“Oh !” said Prissy, dancing up and down, ‘‘ won’t 
you let me go with you, father? You know! didn’t 
go last time or time before, and I’ll promise not to 
Vil 
work just as hard as Sam does. Oh, please do, 
father !” 

**T didn’t know it was such a nice thing to go 
after kelp,” said Mr. Starbird, laughing. ‘‘ Yes, 
you may go, only you will have to get up before 
light. Put on your worst clothes, because I may 
want to send you out swimming after the kelp if 
there doesn’t seem to be much ashore.” And the 
good-natured fisherman pulled his little girl’s ears. 
‘‘Like to go with father, don’t you? I’m afraid 
you aren’t going to turn out much of a house- 
keeper.” 

The next morning just after daybreak they rode 
away in the cart; Mr. Starbird and Prissy on the seat, 
and Sam standing up behind, drawn by the sleepy 
weather-beaten little horse. It had stopped rain- 
ing, and the wind did not blow much; the waves 
were still noisy and the sun was coming up clear 
and bright. They saw some of their neighbors on 
the way to the sands, and others were already there 
when the Starbird cart arrived. For the next two 
hours Prissy was busy as a beaver picking out the 
very largest leaves of the broad, brown, curly-edged 
kelp. Sometimes she would stop for a minute to 
look at the shells to which the roots often clung, 
and some of them were very pretty with their pearl 
lining and spots of purple and white where the 
outer brown shell had worn away. Prissy carried 
ever so many of these high up on the sand to keep, 
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and often came across a sea-egg, or a striped peb- 
ble or a very smooth one, or a crab’s back reddened 
in the sun, and sometimes there was a bit of bright 
crimson sea-weed floating in the water or left on 


the sand. Besides these there seemed to be a re- 
markable harvest of horse-shoe crabs, for at last she 
had so many that she took a short vacation so as to 
give herself time to arrange them in a graceful 
circle round the rest of her possessions, by sticking 
their sharp tails into the sand. It was great fun to 
run into the water a little way after a long strip of 
weed that was going out with the wave, and once 
as she came splashing back trailing the prize be- 
hind her, one of the neighbors shouted good- 
naturedly: ‘‘Got a fine lively mate this voyage, 
haven’t ye, Starbird ?” 

Nearly all the men in the neighborhood were 
there with their carts at six o’clock, and there was 
a great deal of business going on, for the tide had 
turned at five, and when it was high there could be 
no more work done. The piles of sea-weed upon 
the rocks grew higher and higher. In the middle 
of the day the men would begin loading the carts 
again and carrying them home to the farms. You 
could see the great brown loads go creaking home 
with the salt water still shining on the kelp that 
trailed over the sides of the carts. You must ask 
papa to tell you why the sea-weed is good for the 
land, or perhaps you already know? 

But now comes the most exciting part of the 
story. What do you think happened to Prissy? 
Not that she saw a mermaid and was invited to 
come under the sea and choose out a present for 
herself, but she caught sight of a bit of something 
bright blue in a snarl of sea-weed, and when she 
took it out of the water, what should it be but a 
doll’s dress ! 

And the doll’s dress had a doll in it! Just as she 
reached it the wave rolled it over and showed her 
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its cunning little face. Prissy was splashed up to 
the very ears, but that would soon dry in the sun, 
and oh, joy of joys! such a dear doll as it was. 
The blue she had seen was its real silk dress, 
and Prissy had only made believe her 
dolls wore silk dresses before. And, 
as she pulled away the sea-weed that 
was all tangled around it, she saw it 
had a prettier china head than any 
she had ever seen, lovely blue eyes, 
and pink cheeks, and fair yellow hair. 
Prissy’s Sunday wish had certainly 
come true. What should she wish for 
next? 

But she could not waste much time 
thinking of that, for she found that the 
silk dress was made to take off, and 
there were little buttons and button- 
holes, and such pretty white under- 
clothes, and a pair of striped stockings 
and cunning blue boots—but those 
were only painted on. Never mind! 
the salt water would have ruined real ones. There 
was a string of fine blue and gilt beads around her 
neck, and in the pocket of the dress—for there was a 
real pocket—Prissy found such a pretty little hand- 
kerchief! Was this truly the same world, and how 
had she ever lived alone without this dolly? Some 
kind fish must have wrapped the little lady in the 
soft weeds so she could not be broken. Had a 
thoughtful mermaid dressed her? Perhaps one had 
been a little way out, hiding under a big wave on 
Sunday, and had heard what the Starbirds said as 
they drove home from church. Prissy was just as 
certain the doll was sent to her as if she had come 
in a big shell with ‘‘ Miss Priscilla Starbird” on the 
outside, and two big lobsters for expressmen. 

How surprised Mr. Starbird was when Prissy 
came running down the beach with the doll in her 
hand. Sam was hot and tired and didn’t seem to 
think it was good for much. ‘‘I wonder whose it 
is?” said he. ‘‘I s’pose somebody lost it.” 

“Oh, Sam !” said Prissy, ‘‘she is my own dear 
dolly. I never thought but she was mine. Can't 
I keep her? Oh, father!”—and the poor little 
soul sat down and cried. It was such a disappoint- 
ment. 

‘‘ There, don’t feel so bad, Prissy,” said Mr. 
Starbird, consolingly, ‘‘ I wouldn’t take on so, dear. 
Father ll get you a first-rate doll the next time he 
goes to Portsmouth. I suppose this one belongs to 
some child at the hotel, and we will stop and see 
as we go home.” And Prissy laid the doll on the 
sand beside her, and cried more and more; while 
Sam, who was particularly cross to-day, said, 
‘* Such a piece of work about an old wet doll!” 

‘‘Oh,” thought Prissy, ‘‘I kept thinking she 
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was my truly own doll, and I was going to make 
new dresses, and I should have kept all her things 
in my best little bit of a trunk that grandma gave 
me. I don’t believe any Portsmouth doll will be 
half so nice, and I shouldn’t have been lonesome 
any more.” 

Wasn’t it very hard? 

But Prissy was an honest little girl, and when 
her father told her he was ready to go, she was 
ready too, and had the horse-shoe crabs transplanted 
from the sand into a strip of kelp in which she had 
made little holes with a piece of sharp shell, and 
the best shells and stones were piled up in her lap. 
She had made up her mind she could not have the 
doll, and she looked very sad and disappointed. It 
was nearly a mile to the hotel, and it seemed longer, 
for the speckled horse’s load was very heavy. 
Prissy hugged the water-dolly very close, and kissed 
her a great many times before they stopped at the 
hotel piazza. 

Mr. Starbird asked a young man if he knew of 
any child who had lost a doll, but he shook his 


head. This was encouraging, for he looked like a. 


young man who knew a great deal. Then a boy 
standing near said, ‘‘Why, that’s Nelly Hunt’s 
doll. I'll go and find her.” 

Mr. Starbird went round to see the landlord, to 
arrange about carrying out a fishing party that af- 
ternoon, and Prissy felt very shy and lonesome 
waiting there alone on the load of sea-weed. She 
gave the dolly a parting hug, and the tears began 
to come into her eyes again. 

In a few minutes a tall, kind-looking lady came 
down stairs and out on the piazza, and a little girl 
followed her. Prissy held out the doll without a 
word. It would have been so nice to have her to 
sleep with that night. 

‘‘ Where in the world did you find her, my 
dear? '’’ said the lady in the sweetest way—‘ you 
are a good little girl to have brought her home. 
What have you been crying about? Did you wish 
she was yours?” And she laid her soft white hand 
on Prissy’s little sandy sunburnt one. 

‘“‘ Yes’m,” said Prissy; ‘‘I did think she was 
going to be my doll, and then father said somebody 
must have lost her. I shouldn’t like to be the 
other girl, and be afraid she was drowned.” 

This was a long speech from our friend, for she 
usually was afraid of strangers, and particularly the 
hotel folks. The lady smiled, and stooped to whis- 
per to the little girl, who in a minute said, ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed, mamma,” aloud. 

‘‘Nelly says she will give you the dolly,” said the 
lady. ‘‘ We are sorry her clothes are spoiled, but 
some day, if you will come over, I will give you 
some pieces to make a new dress of. It will have 
to be either black or white, for I have nothing else 


‘here, but I can find you some bright ribbons. 


Nelly left her out on the rocks, and the tide washed 
her away. I hope you will not be such a careless 
mamma as that.” a | 

‘¢ Haven’t you any dolls of your own ?” said Nelly ; 
‘I’ve six others. This one is Miss Bessie.” 

“‘No,” said Prissy, who began to‘feel very brave 
and happy. ‘‘I had one the first of the summer. 
It was only a rag baby, and she was spoiled in the 
rain. Oh, I think you’re real good!” And her 
eyes grew brighter and brighter. 

““ Dear little soul,” said Mrs. Hunt, as she went 
in, after Mr. Starbird had come back, and they had 
gone away; ‘‘I wish you had seen her hug that 
doll as she turned the corner. I think I never saw 
a child more happy. It had been so hard for her 
to think she must give it up. I must find out 
where she lives.” 

You will know that Prissy went home in a most 
joyful state of mind. In the afternoon, just as soon 
as dinner, she went down to the play-house, carry- 
ing the shells and crabs, and she and the new dolly 
set up house-keeping. The play-house was in a 
corner where there was a high rock at the end of a 
fence. There were ledges in the rock that made 
nice shelves, and Sam had roofed it over with some 
long boards, put from the top of the rock to the 
fence, so it was very cozy. There were rows of dif- 
ferent kinds of shells and crab-backs, marvelous 
sea-eggs, and big barnacles by the dozen. Sam had 
rolled in a piece of drift-wood, that had been part 
of the knee of a ship, and who could want a better 
sofa? There was a bit of looking-glass fastened to 
the fence by tacks, and there had been some pic- 
tures pinned up that Prissy had cut out of a paper, 
but these were nearly spoiled by the rain. A 
bottle, with a big staring marigold in it, stood 
on a point of a rock that she called her mantel- 
piece. Besides these treasures, she had a china 
mug, painted red, with ‘‘ Friendship’s offering” on 
it in gilt letters. The first thing she did was to go 
down to the shore, where she was busy for some 
time washing the dolly’s clothes, which were very 
much spotted and crumpled, and full of sand and 
bits of sea-weed. The silk dress could only be 
brushed, her mother told her, and would not 
be quite clean again; but after all it was quite 
grand. 

Prissy’s ‘‘ wash” was soon hung out on a bit of a 
fish-line, stretched near the play-house, and the 
doll, who had been taking a nap during this time, 
was waked up by her new mother. The sun 
shone bravely in at the door, and all the shells 
glistened. Prissy counted the sails out at sea, and 
noticed how near the light-house looked ‘that day. 
“When I go out there again, you may go, too,” said 
she to the doll—*‘ you won’t be a bit sea-sick, dear.” 
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The water dolly looked happy as if she felt quite 
at home. Nelly Hunt came over next morning 
with a box of ‘‘ Miss Bessie’s” clothes and a paper 
' of candy, and when she @w the play-house she 


THE GIANT 


‘liked it so much that she stayed all the rest of 


the morning, and came to see Prissy ever 
so many times that summer before she went 
away. 
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WATABORE. 


A Big Child’s Story. 


By M. 


M. D. 


In the year no hundred and something and one, 
there lived a mighty giant—a scientific giant, named 
Watabore. This mighty giant was noted for de- 
vouring information. Not an idea nor an opinion 
could come near him, but he would swallow it in- 
stantly. Nothing was too much for him. More 
than once he took in a whole headful of conflicting 
arguments without choking. The country, for miles 
- around, rang with’accounts of his daring and greed. 

Well, this mighty scientific giant went on in this 
way, devouring information and swallowing all sorts 
of creeds and opinions, whether they agreed with 
him or not, until at last, as might be supposed, his 
system became terribly out of order. His eyes 
couldn’t see straight; his ears deceived him; his 
appetite was completely gone; and he grew so thin 
that his poor body was not an eighth of a mile 
around. What to do he didn’t know. The things 
he had swallowed disordered him to such an ex- 
tent that everything went against him. The world 
soured on his mind. Everything was confusion. 

When at last he decided to call in a first- 
class homeeopath-allopath-hydropath-electric-move- 
ment-cure physician, he found there was no such 
person to be had. He couldn’t even get a plas- 
ter-pill-lotion, though he sent to every shop in 
the county. And when he attempted to carry out 
his idea of remaining perfectly quiet with active ex- 
ercise, he found it wouldn’t answer at all. All at 
once he remembered that either the telegraphic 
locomotive engine or the steam telegraph, he wasn’t 


sure which, was wonderfully good for something, 
if applied boiling cold and taken inwardly on soft 
flannel; but his friends assured him the thing 
couldn’t be done, that no nurse living would under- 
take to apply such a remedy, so he gave it up, 
though his sufferings were fearful. His mind 
couldn’t lie easy in any position, and as I said be- 
fofe, his appetite was entirely gone. Serve up 
facts, opinions, theories and creeds as daintily as 
his friends might, not one could he swallow. 

They consulted the man in the moon. 

‘* Let him take a lecture every other night,” said 
the man in the moon. 

It was a bitter pill; but the giant took it. Every 
other night he swallowed a lecture, but it did not 
help him. In fact, he grew worse. There wasn’t 
a point on which his mind could rest comfortably. 
Hungrier than ever, it was useless to offer him any- 
thing. Nothing would go down. 

At last, somebody thought of something. 

Show him an opinion-maker. 

They brought him one, but it was such a little thing 
that the mighty giant could make nothing out of it. 
‘*It seems to be some sort of a hop-toad,” said he; 
“‘big for a hop-toad, yet smaller than those skipping 
things called horses. Fetch me a microscope.” 

They brought one. Watabore carefully stood 
the opinion-maker on his finger and commenced to 
examine it. 

‘‘Ha!” cried the giant, ‘‘ what do I see? 
it be possible ? 


Can 
The opinion-maker is nothing but 
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a man! Grind my teeth! but he is at work 
now. The little midget is throwing them off be- 
fore my very eyes,—all sorts of opinions,—good, 
bad, and so-so. Some of them worse than so- 
s0,—-positively poisonous! And here have I been, 
gulping down his wares whole, without examining 
them. Odd flupps! The world must be full of 
these creatures. Fetch me another.” 

So the giant went on, with his microscope, exam- 
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ining one opinion-maker after another, until he ar- 
rived at the very sensible conclusion, that these little 
_ Creatures might be very useful in their way, but there 
was no reason why he should let them do all his 
thinking. Opinion-maxing was a business in which 
every one had a right to take part for himself. 
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From that day the giant prospered. His appe- 
tite returned; but, instead of swallowing every 
opinion he met with, he either made very cautious 
selections, choosing the good and rejecting the bad, ~ 
or he prepared hisown. He collected the best raw 
material he could find for the purpose, and took 
care to examine his stock very often, so as to 
throw out all opinions that were not worth keep- 
ing. And when he found an opinion very differ- 
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THE GIANT WATABORE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


ent from his own, he compared both carefully 
and held to the better one. On this diet his appe- 
tite became just what a healthy giant’s appetite 
ought to be, and—that’s all I know of the mighty 
scientific giant Watabore, who lived in the year 
no hundred and something and one. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE ANTIOCH. 


By CYRUS MARTIN, JR. 


‘‘ BLESS your dear heart! you don’t want to go 
tosea!” They always said this to little Jack, but 
the small boy, who rejoiced that his home, at least, 
had a flavor of the sea about it, was not a bit 
pleased that old Reeler should so chuck him under 
the chin when he said it. ‘‘ As if I were a hateful 
little girl,” said Jack, angrily. It was a rambling, 
tumble-down old town by the sea where he lived. 
Jack’s father, and uncles, and grandfather, and, 
for all I know, his grandfather’s father and grand- 
father had been sailors, captains, mates, and 
general: ploughers of the sea. As the young- 
ster idled along the beach, watching the fishing- 


Bible, a fine-tooth comb, and a jar of mince jelly, 
of which last Jack was very fond. You may be 
sure she added a mother’s blessing ; and thus sup- 
plied, Jack sailed out of the harbor on the stanch 
ship, Antioch; and the last thing he saw was old 
Keeler sweeping off Tilden’s wharf, just as the 
sun rose. He was at sea at last. 

The ship was bound to the North Sea, and Jack, 
who soon grew familiar with all the ways and man- 
ners of sailor life, became the hero of the Antioch. 
When the captain’s baby girl fell overboard, who 
but Jack leaped from the main truck, and, gallant- 
ly seizing the little maid by the waist, swam to the 


‘BLESS YOUR DEAR HEART! YOU DON’T WANT TO GO TO SEA.” 


boats putting off for their short voyages, or 
gazed with a great longing out into the misty blue, 
where sky and water meet, the sailor-men would 
shake their heads and say, ‘‘ His father and gran’- 
ther were drowned at sea; so’ll he be.” For Jack 
wanted to go to sea more than anything else. 

And this is how he went: As he lay on his cot one 
night, his mother, who had always said that it 
would break her heart if he went to sea, came to 
him and told him that the good ship, Antioch, was 
going to sailin an hour, and that he might go if 
he wished. She put up a bundle of things in a 
bandanna handkerchief. There was a sheet of gin- 
ger-bread, a four-bladed knife, a ball of rope-yarn, 
a box of dominoes, a pair of blankets, a pocket 


ship with her. It was Jack who put gunpowder in 
the sailors’ lobscouse, when they were not looking, 
and laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks as 
they tried in vain to eat it, and swore that the cook 
was poisoning them. When they were lying in 
Snerdavik, on the Swordland Sea, Jack made a 
great name for himself by his whale exploit. He 
saw a monstrous “‘ bight” whale come blowing past 
the Antioch, with a harpoon sticking in his head. 
At one bound, he hopped from the ship’s rail to 
the back of the astonished whale, seized the lanyard, 
or rope attached to the harpoon, and, waving his 
hat in return for the cheers from ‘the fleet in the 
harbor, steered his captive up the fiord, and drove 
him ashore, just below the Jotsen Skalder, where 
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the huge creature was cut up and made into excel- 
lent oil. 

Passing into the Arctic circle the Antioch was 
loeked fast among the icebergs of that frosty region. 
Time hung heavily on their hands, but Jack was, 
as usual, the life of the crew. The songs he sang, 
the games he cut up on the ice, and the adventures 
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for nearly six months; then it is night all the rest 
of the year. The Antioch was soon driving down a 
tropical coast where the shore was lined with the 
most delicious fruits and flowers. Mangos, bananas, 
pine-apples and fragrant nuts loaded the branches, 
and brilliant flowers of unknown kinds swept down 
to the water’s edge, and swung dreamily in the 
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he had among the polar bears would astonish you 
very much. He had now grown to be quite a man, 
for he had been gone from home many years. He 
did not once hear from his mother; and though he 
did not notice it then, he thought afterwards that 
It was very queer. 

But waltzing on the ice with the white bears— 
wild fun as it was—could not always last. The ship 
was melted out of her frosty prison by the long 
summer day ; for, in those parts the sun never sets 


crystal tide. But in the tropics, you know, storms 
are sudden and waters are dark too. While Jack 
gazed with longing on the charming sights on 
shore, the black clouds rolled up, the sea rose 
like a.mad, hunted creature, and the blinding 
glare of the lightning smote his eyes. His stomach 
reeled and he felt deathly sick; he seized the rig- 
ging to keep from being washed overboard. On 
the ship drove hurriedly toward the black lodes 
from which the lovely flowers had now gone. The 
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captain seized a rope’s end, and cutting him across 
the bare legs, bawled—‘‘ Lay aloft there, you lub- 
ber, or I’ll break every bone in your body!” Terri- 
fied by such a sudden change in the captain’s man- 
ner, Jack, bursting into tears, shouted, ‘‘ Mother ! 
mother!” ‘‘ Well, my darling,” said she, coming 
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into his chamber, ‘‘ you must not lie on your back; 
you'll surely have bad dreams if you do.” Jack, 
very much astonished, and still trembling with 
dread of Captain Tarbucket’s rope’s end, sat up in 
his little white bed. The cruise of the Antioch 


was over. 


THE DATE AND SOME OTHER PALMS. 


By FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 


DATES, to us merely an occasional luxury, are 
to the Arab the very ‘“‘staff of life,” just as the 
camel is his ‘‘ ship of the desert.” The date tree, 
one of the large family of a/ms, is a native of both 
Asia and Africa, and will grow readily in any sandy 
soil where the climate is not too cold. It was long 
ago introduced into Spain by the Moors, and a 
few are still found even in the South of France. 
But the most extensive date forests are those in 
the Barbary States, where they are sometimes 
miles in length. 

Growing thus, the trees are very beautiful. Their 
towering crests touching each other, they seem like 
an immense natural temple. The walls are formed 
of far-reaching vines and creepers that twine grace- 
fully about the tall, straight trunks, and the ground 
beneath is dotted with tiny wild-flowers that, with 
their rainbow tints and bright green foliage, are 


more beautiful than any floor of costly mosaics. 
For worshipers there are thousands of gay plum- 
aged birds, flitting from bough to bough, as they 
carol forth their morning and evening songs, their 
little bosoms quivering with gladness. 

The Bedouins, or wild Arabs of the desert, who 
consider it beneath their dignity to sow or plant, or 
cultivate the soil in any way, depend upon gather- 
ing the date where they can find it growing 
wild; but the Arabs of the plains cultivate it with 
great care and skill, thus improving the size and 
flavor of the fruit, and largely increasing the yield. 
In some varieties they have succeeded in doing 
away with the hard seed, and the so-called seedless 
dates, being very large and fine, are highly prized. 
When ripe, the date is of a bright golden color, 
fragrant and luscious; and in the dry, hot countries 
where palms grow, no better food for morning, 
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WITH A CRITIC. 


By JOHN RIVERSIDE. 


IF Ned McGilp was nota great painter, it was 
not his fault; no artist ever worked harder. Early 
and late he was in the fields or woods studying the 
forms and color of trees, rocks, mountains, plants, 
and clouds; or he was in his studio working out on 
canvas the charming things which he found in 
nature. Yet, somehow or another, his pictures did 
not sell. He could not even get an opinion from 
the critics. His little sister said that everything he 
painted was ‘‘just lovely.” And another young 
lady, for whom Ned had a very high admiration, 
thought and declared that his pictures were 
“heavenly.” But these fair critics could not buy 
his pictures, of course; and their praises, while 
they fed his vanity, did not help him to fame and 
reputation. Ned used to say that he had never 
met with one honest critic. He was determined 
that he would find one such; and hé did. 

Last summer, despairing of finding anything 
new to paint among the Atlantic States, Mr. Ned 
McGilp packed up his “‘ painting traps” and be- 
took himself to California. People are tired (so he 
said) of smug Connecticut towns, with white 
steeples, nestling among maples and elms; they 
have been fed so long on White Mountain scenery, 
and Lake Georges, and bosky dells, and sylvan 
glades, that they want something new. I'll go and 
find it. So he went and found it. | 

Among the Santa Cruz mountains, a broken and 

picturesque ridge that skirts the Pacific Ocean, just 
south of San Francisco, McGilp fixed his painting 
camp. Near the saw-mill of Mr. J. Bowers, better 
known as ‘‘ Missouri Joe,” the young artist found 
shelter and lodging. Most of the daylight hours 
he passed in the open air. The grand old peaks 
and gorges, shining with water-falls, or covered 
with noble mahogany and madrojia trees, gave him 
anew delight. He painted as if he were mad. It 
would be useless to tell you how many yards of 
canvas and square feet of sketching paper he 
covered. .Mr. J. Bowers used to remark, thought- 
fully, that ‘‘ that thar painter chap war a powerful 
dabster at his biz.” But Mr. Bowers was not the 
cntic Ned McGilp was looking for. He set up his 
easel, day after day, on the mountain side and 
manfully worked away, forgetting all about his 
cntic. Quite likely he was not expecting him in 
the least. 

One day, leaving the San Gabriel road on the 

left, and climbing up the Felipe Felipena ridge, 
which, of course, all California tourists remember, 


Ned planted his easel firmly on a broad bench of 
rock, overlooking a deep ravine, beyond which the 
mountain rose in rocky steeps, dotted with scrubby 
oaks and mansanitas, against the horizon. To the 
right the ravine wound arounda noble spike of 
bald, grey rock, down which came tumbling a 
laughing stream, making a soft roar of mirth in the 
air. This was the scene which he had looked 
at, and decided days before, should be the subject 
of his grand picture. Swiftly he went “to work, 

softly repeating to himself the lines of some favor- 
ite poet of nature, as he spread his colors and made 
his canvas begin to glow with the tender hues of 


sky and mountain. 
ee that he did not 
one of a numerous 


So intent was he gupon 
know that a large black 
family that lives in the Santa Cruz mountains, 
had quietly come up behind him, and now, gravely 
squatted down, was watching him at his work with 
great interest. Ned’s brushes flew swiftly; the 
colors beamed on the canvas, and the lines of the 
picture grew firm and clear. Bruin looked on at- 
tentively; and Ned said softly to himself, ‘‘ This 
might please the critic—if he ever sees it. This is 
the picture that shall make my fortune, if J ever 
make it.” He paused a moment to think of the 
little girl with brown eyes, who thought his pic- 
tures ‘‘ heavenly,” when he heard behind him a 
contemptuous chiff, as if some one said, ‘‘I have 
avery poor opinion of that.” He looked about, 
angrily, and saw Bruin regarding him and his work 
with great disdain. 

Mr. McGilp might have stopped to argue the 
case; he was in a great hurry, however, and fled 
at once, leaving behind him his picture, brushes, 
colors, hat, and even his loaded gun, which hap- 
pened to be nearer the bear than the artist. He 
did not stop until he reached the opposite side of 
the ravine, when, expecting to feel the bear’s sharp 
claws on his shoulders, he ventured to look around. 
To his great relief, Bruin had not followed one_ 
step of the way; but, on the other side, the un- 
gainly creature stood on his hind legs, segarding 
the unfinished picture with an air of great dissatis- 
faction. He growled at it roughly, in the manner 
of most critics; perhaps he found something wrong 
in the distance, or the drawing was faulty. I am 
inclined to think that he was much displeased with 
the boldness of the coloring. At any rate, he 
rudely knocked over the easel, put one paw on the 
canvas, and then deliberately licked off every scrap 
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of the beautiful colors. Even this did not soften his 
‘rage—perhaps it was not to his taste—and, after 
mashing the painter’s color-box into small bits, he 
seized the gun, and began to hug and twirl it about 
with rage. Bang! bang! went the gun, for both 
barrels were loaded. Bruin looked at the smoking 
muzzle of the gun with great surprise, clapped his 
paw to his own black muzzle, as if he did not like 
the smell of powder, gave one yell of. dismay and 
astonishment, dropped the battered gun, and fled 
up the mountain side much quicker than Mr. Ned 
McGilp had before fled in the opposite direction. 
Very cautiously, McGilp returned to the ruined 
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WITH A CRITIC. 


rifle, went in pursuit of the courageous critic. He 
never found him. Perhaps he had an engagement 
on some of the New York newspapers; I think I 
have heard of him since. But Mr. Ned McGilp 
painted his damaged picture over again. He put 
in the ravine, waterfalls, sky, and mountain, just 
as before. But he added a portrait of himself at his 
easel with his severe bear-critic gazing on the work. 

This last picture was much more interesting and 
valuable than the first one would have been, had 
Ned finished it. The figure of the black bear in 
the painting excited so much curiosity and comment 
when it was exhibited, and when it became known 


‘(THIS PICTURE SHALL MAKE MY FORTUNE,” SAID NED. 


outfit, picked up the shattered canvas and color- 
box, and went back to Bowers’ saw-mill with much 
lowness of spirit. He had met his critic, at last. 
Mr. Bowers was disgusted ‘‘ that thar pictur chap 
should be chased by a bar,” and, taking down his 


that the bear incident was a real one, that the pic- 
ture sold for a high price. More than this, it gave 
Ned sucha good reputation as an artist that he is now 
quite satisfied that, after all, his ‘‘ grand picture ” 
will be the means of really making his fortune. 
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NAYLOR O’ THE BOWL. 


By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


THE story of Beak’s Derricks was this. Jem 
Beak was a sharp young fellow in a Western town, 
who was paid the high wages which skilled hands in 
the iron mills command. By some chance he heard 
of a few acres of land for sale in the Kanawha 
(West Virginia) Valley, in which he fancied oil 
might be found. He persuaded some of his com- 
panions, who had saved a little money, to take it 
out of savings banks and building associations, to 
buy the hill-side and go with him to working it. 
They found oil, not enough to make them rich, 
but to pay them better than iron mills. But with 
the oil or their pay we have nothing to do. 

The derricks stood in a defile or gut of the 
mountains to which the only access was by a creek 
wide and deep enough to float their rafts when 
laden with barrels. Few strangers came to this 
lonely place, and no women. Beak and his five 
partners and their workmen lived in cabins, cooked 
and washed, and served themselves. The shadow 
of one hill or the other lay over the wells all day 
long, giving to the defile a gloomy and forbidding 
Beak used to say, by way of a grim joke, 
that the cry of blood secmed to issue from the 


ground, and that the place ought to be called Mur- 
Outside of the mouth of the de- 
file, there lay like a wonderful picture, a broad 
river and low green hills over which the birds flew 
and the clouds heaped themselves once or twice a 
day and turned into glittering palaces and towns 
of carnelian and jasper. 
panions cared nothing for rivers or hills unless 
there was oil in them. Very soon, too, no jokes 
passed among the men, grim or otherwise. 
out of mills are not apt to know much about 
the friendships or courtesies or even amusements 
which boys in school and college delight in: even 
their fun is likely to consist in hard hitting. When 
Beak and Welker and the others, therefore, began 
to quarrel about the yield of oil or amount of 
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But Beak and his com- 


Lads 


ground due to each, there were no soft pleasant re- 
membrances or common ground of good-humored 
amusements and politenesses to fall back on for a 
fresh start. They bickered narled, all day 
long, and went to bed to rise ; icker again. In 
time they ceased speaking one to the other, giving 
orders each to his own workmen. One after an- 
other would threaten to sell out, but did not sell 
out, afraid the others would cheat him. In old 
times they had been used to take a little holi- 
day, running off in couples to the neighboring 
town for a change of air, and harmless frolic. 
Now they all stayed at the derricks to watch each 
other. Tales of their greed and their quarrels be- 
gan to spread through the country-side, and some 
of the country papers went so far as to call them 
‘a band of young thieves and cut-throats, leagued 
together.” This, of course, was going too far. 
But people avoided the gloomy valley, and it was 
left to its shadows and ill repute more and more 
with each succeeding year. 

Matters were in this state when Joe Welker re- 
ceived a letter one day, on the reading of which 
his glum face darkened still more. 

‘¢ 1’ll have a mess-mate now, Phil,’ he said that 
evening to the negra cook who baked and broiled 
for them in turn. Phil was a good-humored, civil 
fellow, and they were all in the habit of gossipping 
with him, good-humor and civility being at so high 
a premium at the Wells. ‘It’s an old gentle- 
man,” continued Joe, with a touch of pride, ‘‘ my 
grandfather. He’s been left quite alone in the 
world: I’m his only relative.” 

‘“What ye gwine do wid him, Mr. Welker?” 
‘‘ Bring him here.” | 

Now Phil’s idea of an old gentleman was th 
reverend gray-haired clergyman whom he had 
served long ago. ‘‘Dis isn’t ezactly de place 
for dem ar,” he said, gravely looking about 
him. 
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Welker, going up to his cabin, looked about 
him, too, and saw for the first time the mud pits, 
the filth gathered in front of the huts, the heap 
of ashes, potato parings and pene at his own 
door. 

‘‘I can’t bring him here,” he muttered : 
what else am I to do?”’ 

Welker, scapegrace as he was, had always had 
an absolute reverence for his grandfather Naylor, 
and he felt it to be very strange that he had been 
left to his care. ‘‘ Seems as if God was in it,” 
speaking the name of God for the first time in 
many months without an oath. He fell to work at 
the heap of ashes. By night it was gone. The 
next day Beak’s Derricks was amazed to see Welkér 
busy whitewashing his cabin. All kinds of jokes 
passed among the men about the visitor he ex- 
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He .ooked behind him, —up—down. 

‘* Hel-lo!” he cried. 

Just on a level with his knees was the head of an 
old man, the gray hair falling thick about it. The 
face was pale and wrinkled, but full of kindness 
and good humor-—even fun. The old man's body 
was large as Jem’s own, but it ended at the knees. 
Both legs were gone. He sat in a low round bas- 
ket on wheels, which he worked slowly along by 
his hands. Jem’s ‘‘ Hello” went down into a com- 
passionate ‘‘Tut! tut!’’ as he stooped and pushed 
the basket up to a safer place. The men glanced 
at each other with a pitying shake of the head and 
then took off their hats. ‘‘ Good day, sir. Hope 
I see you well,” one said after the other. To 
Beak or to Welker they would have nodded with 
their hats on. 


““WHAT COULD 1! DO?’ SAID BEAK AGAIN. 


pected. They said it was a rich relative who would 
lend him money ; or, could it be that Joe meant to 
marry? Whoever it might be would meet with a 
cool reception. Welker was the most unpopular 
of the partners, and the Derricks, without a word, 
entered into a conspiracy to make the place too un- 
pleasant to hold his guest. 

‘Gentleman, indeed!” said Beak to some of 
his men, ‘‘ we want no tag-rags of gentility here.” 
Phil had just brought word that the stranger had 
arrived in the night. 

‘‘And this is Mr. Beak, I’m sure?” said a cheer- 
ful, hearty voice from under Jem’s feet, as he 
thought. 


‘‘Yes, | am James Beak, sir. And you?” 

‘‘Naylor, Joe Welker’s grandfather. ‘ Naylor 
o’ the Bowl’ they call me sometimes,” glancing with 
a smile down at his odd carriage. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve come 
to live with you all. I wish I was eighteen instead 
of eighty to go in with youinearnest. Five young 
fellows joined together in business and fun. All 
friends! Why, you could move the world if you 
chose. Joe used to write to me about you at first, 
until [ knew you all. Precisely the kind of thing I 


should have liked as a boy; but I never, when Joe 
described his chums, thought I should be one of 


you. Yet here I am!” 


‘I’m sure we are very glad you are one of us,” 


' 
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said Beak, holding out his hand. ‘‘ What else 
could I do?” he said afterward, when telling of it. 

Naylor shook it cordially. ‘‘ There comes an- 
other of the partners; introduce me,” rubbing his 
hands in glee. ‘‘I want to know you all at once: 
I tell Joe that you must take me into all your trou- 
bles and frolics—eh, boys? It puts new blood into 
me to come among such a hearty lot of good fel- 
lows, all working together! ” 

‘What cox/d 1 do?” said Beak again, talking 
of it, ‘‘I couldn’t look the old man in the eye 
somehow and tell him we were living like so many 
dogs fighting over a bone. [I called Pratt up (it was 
George Pratt) and I introduced him to gran’ther 
Naylor. Whether the shock of seeing him 
knocked the wits out of George, or whether he 
was anxious to be friends again, [ don’t know, but 
after he had shaken hands with the old man, he 
shook hands with me !”’ oo 

Presently the old gentleman bowled himself off 
to find ‘‘some more of his new partners,” he said. 
He had brought all the late papers down, and dis- 
tributed them as he went; stopped at every door 
to talk a little, then was off to one well after an- 
other, asking questions, testing the oil, smelling 
bits of the earth and tasting it, as though he were an 
expert, to the great amusement of masters and men. 

Joe Welker, who had made some excuse for re- 
maining behind, started out to find his grandfather 
about noon. He could not bring himself to tell the 
old man the truth about the wretched condition 
of affairs in this place to which he had come, and 
preferred to shirk it and let him find out for him- 
self. When he found him, it was in front of black 
Phil’s door. The workmen had lifted him, basket 
and all, up on a horse-block, and were lounging 
about eating their ‘‘ nooning,” while he read some 
story from the newspaper, adding anecdotes of his 
own adventures when he was a younger and a 
whole man, which brought forth shouts of laughter 
and applause. Beak, Pratt and, Williams (another 
of the partners) were all seated near the door, as 
Welker saw with amazement; shying away from 
each other gruffly, itis true, yet now and then ex- 
changing words. . 

‘‘ Time to go home, grandfather,” said Joe, 
grimly. 

““Eh? Really, Joseph? 
passed so quickly that I 
you can't lift me down alone.” 

Beak and Williams both started forward to Joe’s 
help. ‘‘All right!” chirped the old man; ‘‘these 
lads would be capital nurses! Women could not 
do better. I generally take a nap these hot after- 
noons. As there is only half of me, I don’t run 
full time—eh? But come over in the evening, lads. 
Come over, Joe will be delighted to see you, and 


The morning has 
Take care, my boy, 
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I’ve some good cheese there I’d like you to try. 
I brought it with me. You'll all come?” 

‘*] shall be very happy to see you, gentlemen,” 
said Welker, growing red. ‘‘ They’ve not let him 
know,” hethought; ‘‘ that was clever of the boys.” 

They all answered him politely enough. 

Pratt, however, was the only one who appeared 
in the evening. 

Early the next morning ‘‘ gran’ther,” as they all 
began to call him, began his rounds again. 
Whether because of his white hair, or his utter 
helplessness, or his cheerful, friendly voice, he 
seemed to carry a new life into the gloom and hatred 
of Beak’s Derricks. 

Stryber, the roughest and most bitter of the part- 
ners, left a curiously-carved wooden pipe with Phil 
for the old man. ‘‘ His face minds me of my own 
father,” he said, in explanation. Beak and Wil- 
liams looked up some books to lend him which had 
been stowed away in their cabins for many a day. 
Every evening they all gathesal about him some- 
where. He had such an inexkaustible store of an- 
ecdotes and riddles that everybody began to beat 
their brains to furnish matches for them; and after 
they had tried them on him, they told them to 
each other. Men cannot keep up ill-humor long 
after they have laughed together. Jokes, puns, 
conundrums flew about the Derricks thick as hail— 
nobody had known what a jolly fellow his neigh- 
bor could be until now. 

The old man, too, was perpetually calling on 
somebody for a song, after piping out ‘‘ The Bay 
of Biscay,” or ‘‘The Maid of Lodi,” in his shrill 
treble. Now, there was not a man at the wells who 
did not think himself a very fair singer. In the 
course of a week or two you would hear songs of 
all sorts in all kinds of voices—tenor, baritone, bass 
—roared and shouted and mumbled all day long. 
The raftsmen on the river began to suspect the 
town of drinking too hard, so jolly and gay had it 
gradually become; even the shadow of the hills fell 
less heavily, Beak fancied, than before. 

It was on the fourth Sunday after his arrival that 
the old man began his rounds early in the morn- 
ing. Tapping softly on every door with his stick, 
“‘Ho, boys,” he said, ‘‘ Parson’s came! Did not ex- 
pect to get over for two weeks, but here he is! 
Preaching in the big shed atten o’clock. Bring 
your hymn books; everybody must sing.” 

Now, Mr. Armstrong, the clergyman, who came 
two or three times in a season to preach to these 
people, was used to see the big shed very nearly 
vacant. What was his surprise, therefore, to find all 
the partners and many of the men seated and or- 
derly before he began. He observed the glances 
they gave furtively to a poor mutilated stump of a 
man who sat in the midst of them. 
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‘* They are afraid of him,” he thougit shrewdly. 
‘‘ They are afraid he should know they never have 
been here before.’”” He saw what they could not. 
What a rare, strong meaning was in the old man’s 
face; what wisdom and fine charity under the jol- 
lity and good humor. ‘‘ There is a man,” he said 
. to Beak, ‘‘who is born with a power of leading 
other men. His influence is good here.” 

“‘I don’t know—why, certainly, it is good,” said 
Beak, who had not thought of it before, ‘‘it would 
not be so great if he had his legs,’”’ laughing. ‘But 
the men regard him both as they would a child and 
an old man. He is as helpless as a baby, you see, 
and as wise as the prophet Elijah, though he never 
lectures us,” laughing. 

‘‘ There are other ways of preaching than in the 
pulpit,” said Mr. Armstrong. 

Now, a great deal may be done by joking and 
laughing, and kindly talk in the way of keeping 
peace and harmony in a community. Even one 
pleasant, good-huf ged face every day going up 
and down among us 4s like mortar that holds all 
conflicting parts together. But gran’ther Naylor’s 
work was not complete. At the end of the year he 
was still the centre of the once jarring, disorderly 
village; no longer jarring or disorderly. Welker’s 
cabin had been the first to reach the honor of a 
coat of paint; in the spring the old man wheeled 
his basket about the yard setting out pear and 
plum trees where the pigs and dung-heaps had 
been. Very soon, paint, whitewash and fruit-trees 
came into fashion. The workmen collected about 
him, as usual, in the evenings. Many was the fight 
nipped in its bloody growth by the sound of the 
paddle, paddle of Naylor’s bowl along the cinder 
walk; many a young fcllow set down the glass of 
whiskey untasted and sneaked hurriedly from the 
bar-room, hearing the old man’s hearty voice out- 
side. But the partners were not friends. They 
nodded gruffly when they met, and each would 
willingly have gone back to their old brotherhood, 
but pride held them back. 

The winter of ’59 was a severe one. The one 
street of Beak’s Derricks was well nigh impassable 
for full-grown men; no one was surprised or anx- 
ious, therefore, at missing Naylor o’ the Bowl from 
his accustomed haunts. But one day word went 
about that the old man was ill and wished to see all 
his old friends. The work at the wells flagged that 
day; the men, dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
with a liberal display of white shirts and red cra- 
vats, were going to Welker’s cabin from morning 
until night, singly and in groups, always coming 
out with cheerfuller faces than when they went in. 

““He’ll come round,” they said to each other. 
‘“‘Dying men don’t have that spirit nor courage ;” 
for Naylor had joked and laughed with them just 


as he had always done. He never had preached to 
nor advised them, and they did not notice that the 
joke and laugh always left them more kindly, hap- 
pier men. 

‘*T did not want to say good-bye to any of them,” 
the old man said to Joe. ‘‘ And when our partners 
come, put mein my basket; let the lads remem- 
ber the old man at the last as they have always 
known him.” 

He always called Beak, Williams, Stryber and 
Pratt ‘‘our partners,” though he knew they were 
not even Joe’s partners any longer. Welker 
had scarcely raised him up into his wicker bow} 
when the young men came. It was noticeable 
that they came together, nodding to each other 
gravely as they first met. Pratt, who was the gen- 
tlest and most kindly-natured among them, was the 
first to speak. 

‘The old man’s going fast, I hear. 
Derricks will lose a good friend.” 

‘* None better,” said Stryber, gloomily. 

They had reached the cabin now and went in. 
The window shutters were open. The cheerful 
sunset light fell on the mutilated old creature in 
his bowl, raised on a table to a level with their 
heads. His wrinkled face was strangely pale. The 
white hair hung about his neck, but his blue eyes 
were joyous as a boy’s going home after a long ab- 
sence. He held out both hands. 

‘‘Here you are, lads, here you are!” 

The men crowded around him. They touched 
each other in touching him. Their faces were 
gloomy and agitated. | 


Well, the 


‘‘Have you any pain, grandfather?” said 
Beak. 
‘“No, just weak—weaker every day; death 


couldn’t cotne more pleasantly—with all my part- 
ners about me too,” looking about with a feeble 
laugh. 

Nobody could answer him. His head dropped 
on the rim of his bowl. Stryber and Joe lifted it 
and joined hands to support it. 

‘*It’s all been so pleasant,” said Naylor o’ the 
Bowl, looking at the young men and past them at 
the hills without. ‘‘It’s been a good friendly world, 
but so is the other—so is the other. There's friends 
watching me go here, and friends watching for me 
to come yonder.” 

‘‘Water,” whispered Williams. Beak brought 
it and wet his lips. The men were young; death 
was not acommon thing to them. It seemed as 
though they, too, stood in its dreadful light, on the 
edge of the unknown sea, with the worlds on this 
side and on that, where all were friends. Friends? 
With whom were they friends? How would their 
greed, and hate and bitterness avail them when 
they stood where the old man stood now? 
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He looked from one set and stern face to the 
other. ‘‘ Boys, I think I’m going now,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘I’ll not say good-bye, because—because 
you’re all coming to meet me some day—we’ll be 
friends there again and partners—eh, boys? All 
friends—and—and partners?” His eyes turned on 
them from the verge of that unknown world, eager 
and begging of them. 


The men looked at each other with no hasty 
emotion, but a long unanswered question in their 
eyes. Then us by one impulse they joined hands. 

‘“‘We'll meet you, gran’ther,” said Beak, ‘‘and 
will be friends again and partners.” 

When they turned to the old man again his eyes 
were closed. 

Naylor o’ the Bowl’s work was done. 


THE moon came late to the twinkling sky, 
To see what the stars were about: 
“ Fair night,” quoth she, ‘* are the family in?” 
‘*Oh! no, they are, every one, out.” 
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A DAY AT SYDENHAM. 


By ELIZABETH LAWRENCE. 


LITTLE Dora lived in London, and it was quite a 
standing joke in the family, that on her birthday 
there was always sure to be a royal show, or a 
grand flower exhibition, and on this particular cight- 
eenth of June, which made Dora ten years old, the 
Qucen was to open the new fountains at the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, and papa and mamma and 
Dora were going. 

They started about eleven, Dora, happy soul, in 
the freshest of rose-colored muslins, with checks to 
match, and opposite to her, the two whom in all the 
world she loved best. 

As they drove rapidly along, it was easy to see 
the influence of the great f’/e, in the tide of car- 
riages full of gaily dressed people, all setting in the 
same direction. 

Dora often had been there before, but the Crystal 
Palace always seemed like Fairy-land, and to-day 
it was more beautiful than ever. 

One can hardly make anybody who has never 
seen it understand the charm of the long nave with 
its high arched roof, its graceful galleries, its huge 
marble basins of water-lilies, edged with beds of the 
brightest flowers, its great hanging baskets of deli- 
cate plants, its tropical trees, its statues, its bright 
banners, its delicious music and its glimpses down 
the crossing transepts of one of the loveliest land- 
scapes in all England; for these transepts, or cross- 
ways, you must know, are walled and roofed with 
glass like all the rest of the building. 

And this is just what you have before your eyes as 
you go in, but to see all the curious and interesting 
things would take weeks. At each side of this 
wonderful nave, or body of the building, there are 
beautiful courts, in which one may see exact copies 
of famous places all over the world. 

For instance, the Pompcian court, where there is 
an exact copy of a house in Pompeii, the city which 
was destroyed by burning lava from Mount Vesuvius 
hundreds of years ago, before Christ was born. You 
can scarcely believe it, I dare say, but it is true. 
And mind, I don’t mean the ruins of a house like 
those to be seen to-day in Pompeii, but just as it 
used to be when that city was a busy, active place, 
and Pompeian little folk kept their birthdays and 
played and learned their lessons just as you do now. 

And in another court there is a model of a house 
of ancient Rome, with couches instead of chairs in 
the dining-room, for you know, among other strange 
habits, the old Romans had a way of lying down at 
their meals. 


I dare say you have heard of the Alhambra, the 
famous and beautiful palace built by the Moors in 
Grenada. Well, in this Crystal Palace you may 
see for yourselves just how it looked, and how gor- 
geous the Hall of the Abencerrages must have been 
with its wonderful rainbow-colored and gold fret- 
work dome filled with a soft lilac light. 

And there are the Egyptian court and the Assy- 
rian court and many more besides, and also copies 
of all the most celebrated statues in the world. 

Upstairs, in the galleries, they have all sorts of 
pretty things for sale at different stalls ; books, pho- 
tographs, jewelry and fans and bronzes, beautiful 
glass and china, toys, and games, and dolls, and 
even candy, put up in boxes with pictures of the 
Crystal Palace on the lids. 

You can scarcely imagine a more fascinating 
place to do shopping. Dora was delighted when 
her parents asked her to choose two birthday pres- 
ents, in the lovely gallery overlooking the een 
transept. 

She was a long time making up her ce but 
at last she decided on a fan with black and gold 
sticks, and a long tassel, and a nice little Russian 
leather writing-case, completely furnished, and with 
a lock and key. Then, with her own pocket-money, 
she bought a doll for the baby at home, and a box 
of barley-sugar fishes, with a picture of the Assyrian 
court on the top, and then they went down stairs 
again to get some luncheon. 

One side of the dining-room, at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, is an open verandah, with a view over the 
magnificent grounds of the Palace, and miles and 
miles of the lovely country beyond; and with such 
a picture before one’s eyes, it must be a more 
exacting person than any of our party who would 
not forgive a slight toughness in the cold chicken 
and a want of flavor in the salad. 

After lunch they went out into the grounds, and 
it was not too soon, for with one accord all the 
people began pouring out of the building, and the 
good places for seeing the great sight of the day 
were very soon filled. Our three found a charming 
little grassy knoll close to the broad gravel walk 
that encircles the large fountains, and there they 
established themselves most comfortably in the 
shade of a clump of rhododendrons, knowing that 
the royal party would drive along the walk just be- 
fare them, and they could not possibly have had 
a better place to see all that would happen. 

The grounds looked perfectly lovely on this fair 
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June afternoon, with the bright masses of flowers 
of all kinds set into the velvety green turf; and the 
bright dresses of the ladies grouped about on the 
grass added to the beauty of the scene. The rho- 
dodendrons were at their height, and the polished 
dark: green leaves were thickly sprinkled with large 
clusters of the delicate azalea-like flowers, in pink 
and cnmson, and lilac and white. 

And now I must explain that, for years, there 
had been a number of extremely fine fountains in 
front of the palace, which played every afternoon, 
but it had taken a long time to finish the grand 
series of water-works, which was to include, besides 
the first fountains, a number of very much higher 
jets, as well as others, in elaborate shapes, and 
some beautiful cascades, which altogether make, 
I believe, the finest set of fountains in the world, 
except, perhaps, those in the gardens at Versail- 
les. And now, at last, they were all finished, and 
in working order. 

Not a single fountain was playing, even the old 
ones were still waiting, like their new sisters, for the 
Queen to come. 

Punctually at four o’clock, the people in the gar- 
dens saw the royal standard unfurled from the large 
flag-staff on the palace, and heard the bands play- 
ing ‘‘God Save the Queen,” and then they knew 
that her Majesty had arrived and gone into the 
building, and presently the royal party came out 
on the garden side, and got into the pony carriages 
that were waiting—they being, by the by, the only 
persons who are allowed to drive in the grounds. 

As the Queen came in sight, she was greeted by 
cheers and waving hats and handkerchiefs, and 
now, as if her Majesty had carried a magic wand, 
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just at the very instant when she passed each foun- 
tain, it burst through its waiting stillness and 
leaped forth in loyal welcome, its spire of snowy 
foam mounting joyously towards the blue summer 
sky. 

Down poured the cascades as she passed them; 
the broad, short fountains spread out their swan- 
like plumage, as their royal mistress went by, 
and in less time than it takes me to write this, the 
whole ceremony was over, and the air full of the 
musical sound of falling waters. 

The Queen looked very good-natured and pleased, 
as she bowed and smiled to everybody, and talked 
to Sir Joseph Paxton, who rode, hat in hand, beside 
her carriage. She wore a blue silk dress (the 
shadow of widow’s mourning had not fallen upon 
her then) and the sunlight lit up her hair and 
touched it with gold. The Prince Consort sat 
beside her, looking good and noble as he always 
did, and the Princess Royal was there, with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, to whom she was married 
very soon after, and there wére also several other 
foreign princes with long German titles, which I 
shall not trouble you to pronounce. The great 
people only stayed a little while, and after they 
were gone, our party lingered an hour or two in 
the gardens, enjoying the music of the Coldstream 
Band, and then they went inside to get Dora’s 
parcels, which had been left in charge of the woman 
at the confectionery stall. By this time it was get- 
ting late, and they made their way, at last, through 
the crowd at the entrance, and got into the carriage, 
and drove home through the slanting sunshine and 
lengthening shadows at the close of the long, bright, 
summer day. 


OLD SIMON. 


OLD Simon and his boys were glad 
To take the plainest fare; 

They brightened everything they had, 
With gratitude and prayer. 


‘‘Give thanks,” said Simon, ‘‘when ye rise, 
Give thanks when day 1s done.” 
And none shan Simon were more wise, 
Or happy, under the sun. 
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MAKING A LIBRARY. 


By JOHN LEWEEs. 


LITTLE Charlotte determined to have a library 
all her own. She had some books,—nice little 
books, with big, fat letters, and the lines ever so 
far apart,—but these did not suit her. She wanted 
grown-up books, such as stood on the shelves of 
her uncle Harry’s library. 

Charlotte and her mother were on a visit to this 
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uncle Harry, and the little girl, who was delighted 
with the great, fine house,—much handsomer than 
any she had ever seen before,—was particularly 
pleased with the library. She had a strong love 
for pictures, and when she found this large room 
with well-filled book shelves, from the floor to the 
ceiling, and seldom any one there’ to interfere with 
her, she thought she should live in a picture para- 
dise. 

But it was not long before she made a wonderful 
discovery. As the books on the lower shelves were 
mostly of a character uninteresting to her, she 
climbed to the upper shelves, and soon found that 
the books up there were not real ones. They 


were nothing but pasteboard boxes made like 
books, and with the names printed in gold letters 
on the backs. 

Charlotte’s uncle was an uneducated man, who 
had suddenly become rich. He wanted his house 
to have a fine library in it; but as he did not care 
for reading, or for spending a great deal of money 


on books that would be of no use to him, he had 
these mock books made, and they looked just as 
well on the upper shelves as real ones. 

After a while, Charlotte became quite accustomed 
to these books; and, as some of them were open 
at the bottom, she used them for boxes in which to 
put her little treasures. She generally kept her 
second-best tea-set in a large volume on China and 
Japan, and her doll, Jane, who had tost her head 
and her right arm, was stowed away for a good 
long nap in Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. 

So, one day, when Miss Charlotte was playing 
house down-stairs, and wanted a library of her own, 
there seemed no reason why she should not make 
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ut of these fine, big books, which she could handle 
so easily. In fact, they were so light that she could 
take an armful of them that would have been too 
much for a man had the books been real. 

There is no knowing how large this library of 
Charlotte’s would have grown—for she could readily 
climb from shelf to shelf of the library and throw 
down the books—had not a little accident occurred. 
While passing, with a great pile of books in her 
arms, the cradle in which the baby was asleep, 
Charlotte let the books slip a little, and over they 
went, bang! upon the cradle. If they had been 
real books the baby would have been killed. But, 
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as it was, some of the larger books fell on the sides 
of the cradle, and they were all so light that no in- 
jury was done, except that the baby woke up sud- 


‘denly, and commenced to cry his very loudest. 


Charlotte’s mother and a lady visitor came run- 
ning up-stairs, and a stop was soon put to the library- 
making. But the worst of all was it now became 
known what sort of a library Uncle Harry had. 

It was well for Charlotte that it was only her 
uncle who had a library just for show. Of course, 
it is bad enough to have an uncle of that kind, but 
it would be ever so much worse to have a father who 
would do such things. 


A CLOUD-PICTURE. 


By H. H. C. 


— 


{ HAD a vision one eve at sea, 
In the clouds as they unrolled, 
When the kingly sun was falling asleep 
On his royal couch of gold. 
Many shimmering pictures 
I saw among the clouds, 
And troops of laughing children 
Came dancing along in crowds. 


And just in the midst of the glory, 
In the brightest, sunniest place, 
I saw four cherub boatmen 
Pulling a fairy race. 
Dimpled and white and airy. 
Pulling with baby glee, 
Their little craft a fairy, 
Afloat on a golden sea. 


They rowed their boat with sturdy might 
Into a cloud and out of sight, 

And then I knew the race was won, 
And thcir goal was the far-off setting sun. 


FISH-HAWKS 


AND THEIR NESTS. 


By M. D. 


RUFF. 


I SPENT the summer at a little fishing hamlet, on 
the New Jersey coast, and of all the strange and in- 


teresting things I saw there, nothing was stranger or- 


more interesting than these birds of which I want 
to tell you. In poetry and science they are always 
called ‘‘ospreys.” That may be a prettier word— 
but fish-hawks is the better name; it is the one 
which has been given by all fishermen on our 
coast, and it is more descriptive of the birds and 
their habits. 

A broad shallow river, which was only the sea 
pushing back into the land, ran just in the rear of 
our boarding-house, and there, all day long, we 
could watch the fish-hawks circling above or 
swooping down from great heights, or diving head- 
long into the water, or sitting solemn and grave 


upon their nests. As soon as you come within 
sound of the ocean, you may see these large pouch- | 
shaped nests wedged between the bare forks of 
the pine, oak and other strong trees, sometimes 
ten, sometimes fifty feet above the ground. They 
are placed, without any attempt at concealment, in 
the open fields, or close to the fishers’ houses, or 
along the river-banks perhaps a mile inland; and 
they form a wonderfully picturesque feature in the 
landscape, They are built of large sticks three 
and four feet long, mixed in with corn-stalks, sea- 
weed, and mullein stalks, piled up four or five fect 
in a solid mass, and lined with sea-weed. They 
are not hollow like a pouch, as you might judge 
from the outside, but are nearly flat on top, and 
about as deep as a dinner plate. 
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fish-hawk with a curious affection. He foretells a 
storm, they say, by a peculiar restlessness, and a 
repetition of his feeble whistle. When the storm 
breaks the birds are abroad in the face of it, however 
wild and fierce it may be. If one can see anything 
through the blinding mists and rain, it is the fish- 
hawk soaring aloft in the tumult, curving and sweep- 
ing on the wild wind, his white breast gleaming 
against the black trees andsky. These birds show 
great skill in flying against the wind, never fly 
directly into it, but tack backwards and forwards 
as intelligently as a sailor does upon the water. 
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The fishermen think that a nest built near their 
houses ensures them good luck and prosperous 
living. The return of the bird heralds the coming 
of ‘spring, and the happy activity of the fishing 
season. The wintry storms are over, the warm sun 
shines again upon the white sand and breaking 
waves, and children are playing on theshore. The 
nets are brought out and mended, the boats are 
launched, and the men who have lounged all winter 
in the house, gather in groups of two and three, 
with seines and hooks and lines, to catch the fish 
which come in shoals up the river from the sea. 


AND THE WOODEN LEG. 


By MARGARET EYTINGE. 


THE boy and the girl—no, that’s impolite, I 
meant to say the girl and the boy, stood at the 
garden gate, looking up the road. 

Bowwow-Curlycur, with his hair done up in curl 
papers, was there too, and he also was looking up 
the road. 

To think that the cook had taken every stick to 
boil the oatmeal porridge; and the hoe, and the 
shovel, and the spade, and the rake had all gone 
to a party given by the new mowing-machine. 

Seven nice plants and one young tree, and noth- 
ing to dig little houses in the ground for the roots 
to live in! 

What on earth were they to do? Bowwow-Cur- 


lycur would have been willing to have scooped out. 


a few holes, but he had an appointment with the 
dog that stole the chickens and didn’t want to get 
his nose dirty. 

‘‘What shall we do?” said the boy, ‘‘ the sun is 
going down behind Troykachunk hill as fast as 
ever he can.” 

‘Somebody is coming down the road,” said the 
girl. ‘‘It’s a man, and doesn’t he walk funny?” 
said the boy. 

‘*1'll go and see who it is,” barked Bowwow-Cur- 
lycur, and he made himsclf so flat that he looked 
like some queer kind of a giant caterpillar, squeezed 
himself under the gate and ran off up the road. 

Now, Bowwow-Curlycur was a most wonderful 
dog. He could bark so plainly that any one of 
common intelligence who heard him could under- 
stand every word he barked. 

‘f Who are you?” he asked, as he danced round 
the stranger. 


(Bowwow-Curlycur danced beautifully, much 
better than the girl or boy could, for you see he 
had four legs and they only had two.) 

The man had common intelligence, so he 
answered, ‘‘ All right, old fellow.” 

Then Bowwow-Curlycur stopped dancing, sniffed 
at him, growled at him, jumped at him, turned 
back, ran to the girl and boy and barked one word, 
but it was in two syllables, so that made it equal to 
two little words. 

“<Sailor,” barked Bowwow-Curlycur, and sure 
enough as the man came near, the girl and the 
boy saw that he was dressed in a blue striped shirt 
with large turnover collar, blue trousers, a pea- 
jacket, a tarpaulin hat, and a wooden leg. 

‘« Ship-a-hoy !” shouted the sailor, as soon as he 
spied the girl and boy. ‘‘ What craft’s that ?” 

This was his way of saying, ‘‘ How do you do?” 
and ‘* Who are you ?” 

‘Oh! if you only would,” said the girl. ‘‘Oh! 
yes,” said the boy, ‘‘if you only would lend us 
your wooden leg for a few moments,” said the 
girl. 

‘‘Shiver my timbers,” said the sailor, and he 
laughed so loud that his hat tumbled off his head 
and fell on the ground where Bowwow-Curlycur 
seized it and bit a large piece out of the brim, 
“What do you want my wooden leg for,.young- 
sters?r” ° 

“‘ Well, you see,” said the girl, who was smarter 
than the boy—girls always are smarter than boys— 
‘Swe have some plants and a young tree to set out, 
and the shovel and spade and rake and hoe have 
all gone to the new mowing-machine’s party, and 
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the cook has burned all the sticks, and Bowwow- 
Curlycur wants to keep his nose clean, and so we 
have nothing to make the root-houses with.” 

** Won't you lend us your leg for a little while ?” 
said the boy. 

‘* Blessed if I don’t,” said the sailor, *‘but you 
must take me with it, for it’s so much attached to 
me, it can’t leave me.” 

‘Oh! no indeed,” said the wooden leg, but so 
very softly that no one but Bowwow-Curlycur heard 
it, and he only put his head on one side, lolled out 
his tongue and barked nothing. . 

Then the sailor threw his leg that wasn’t wooden 
up in the air, spun around three times on the one 
that was wooden, commenced whistling the sailor’s 
hornpipe and came into the garden. 

‘* Here’s fun,” barked Bowwow-Curlycur, and ran 
round after his own tail like mad. 

So they formed a procession. The sailor went 
first and stamped in the ground with his wooden 
leg—the boy came next and put a plant in the 
hole thus made—the girl followed with the young 
tree in her arms. Bowwow-Curlycur carried his 
ears and curl papers. The cat that made faces 
with her tail came after, with her four youngest 
kittens. | 

At last all the plants were set out and only the 
young tree remained. 

‘“ Now,” said the sailor, ‘‘I must make a deep 
hole for this,” and he raised his wooden leg and 
brought it down with such force that he buried it 
in the ground up to the knee, and oh! mercy’s 
sakes alive! it wouldn’t come out again. 

The sailor tugged and pulled, and pulled and 
tugged, and the girl and boy pulled and tugged, 
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and tugged and pulled, and Bowwow-Curlycur 
scolded and bit the leg that wasn’t wooden, but all 
was of no use. 

At last the sailor threw up his arms in the air, 
gave a great jerk, and away he flew straight up to- 
wards the sky, like a rocket, leaving his wooden 
leg behind him. 

‘¢ Jolly 1” said the boy, ‘‘ what larks!” and the 
girl said, ‘‘Oh, my !” 

Bowwow-Curlycur, for once in his life, was too 
astonished to bark anything. 

The cat made a dreadful face with her tail, and 


walked solemnly off, her kittens marching behind 


her. 

So the moon came out ana tne girl and boy 
knew it was bed-time, and they went to bed. 

But about twelve o’clock at night, when every- 
thing was still except the frogs, and the crickets, 
and the katy-dids, and a few other things of that 
kind that stay up all night so that they can see 
the sun rise in the morning, they heard a strange 
tramp, tramp, tramp, in the garden, and getting 
up and peeping out of the window they saw the 
wooden leg hopping down the walk, and as it 
passed them it said with a chuckle, ‘‘ How cleverly 
I got rid of that sailor. Now I’ll go and see the 
world by myself,” and it went out of the gate and 
up the road and they never saw it again. 

But looking up at the moon they beheld the face 
of the sailor wearing a broad grin. 

As for Bowwow-Curlycur, after he had taken his 
hair out of paper and called on the dog that stole 
the chickens, he buried (in the hole left by the 
wooden leg he had saved), a few choice bones and 
then slept the sleep of the just dog. 


THERE was a good boy who fell ill, 
And begged them to give him a pill; 
‘‘For my kind parents’ sake 
The dose I will take,” 
Said this dear little boy who fell ill 


WHAT was the moon a-spying 
Out of her half-shut eye? 
One of her stars went flying 
Across the broad blue sky. 
2 
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into the wood, taking care to hold it perpendicu- 
lar so as to cut as straight through as possible. In 
cutting across the grain you can do it either in the 
same manner, or else mark a line with the point of 
the knife, and then use the saw; the back of the saw, 
however, will allow you to cut only narrow strips. 


ORNAMENTATION. 


Having now a long, narrow picce of wood, with 
straight even edges and square ends, we may ven- 
ture upon a little ornamentation. 

I select, as the most appropriate fora first effort, 
a geometrical design; that is, one with straight 
lines, which can be drawn with a ruler and com- 
passes. Designs composed of flowers or natural 
objects, with ever-varying curves, which must be 
drawn by hand, are much more attractive, but are 
more difficult, and must be reserved till we have 
had a little practice. ; 

I would recommend your taking a sheet of large 
writing or other paper, and drawing upon it a pat- 
tern just the size of the ruler you wish to make. 
Mark out within it the lines, as you intend cutting 
them in the wood. Mistakes with the pencil are 
easily corrected, and if you get the pattern exact, 
you can, by measuring the points, transfer it to the 
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by pencil lines. Having the pattern nicely and 
accurately drawn, take one of your drills and care- 
fully bore holes through all the spaces you in- 
tend cutting out,—one hole in each space. Take 
your saw and unfasten one end, and put that end 
through the first hole. Fasten it again. Lay the 
piece of wood on the edge of a table or large 
box, the part you are about to saw just over the 
edge, so that the saw will not cut the table, and hold 
the wood down firmly with one hand while with the 
other you use the saw, holding it so that the cut 
will be perpendicular. In this way saw around the 
piece to come out, following the pencil lines as 
nearly as possible. You will find, with. a little 
practice, that you can cut almost exactly on the 
line; but for the present it is safest to keep a very 
little inside the line, and cut away the surplus after- 
wards with a file. In setting the end of the saw 
back again into the jaws, if you put the end of the 
saw-bow against a table and press on it slightly, and 
then fasten the end of the saw im, the saw will be 
Strained tight and will work better than if put in 
loosely. Cut out all the spaces in succession in the 
same-way, and then take your files and file up to 
the lines. In this design you will find use for. your 
After filing 


square, three-cornered, and flat files. 


PATTERN FOR A RULER. 


wood. You may cut out the design carefully with 
scissors and knife, and then laying it on the wood, 
mark its edges with a sharp-pointed pencil, or you 
may lay it over the wood and prick through with a 
pin or needle, and afterwards connect the pin points 


carefully up to the lines, take fine sandpaper and 
rub it all over smooth and white, and your, ruler will 
be complete. I think you will take a satisfaction 
in using it yourself or in giving it to some friend, 
which you would not feel if you had bought it. 


MIEUX VAUT AVOIR LA MOITIE D’UN PAIN QUE NE 
PAS AVOIR DE PAIN. ; 


PAR M. M. D. 


‘ 


PEU de jeunes personnes connaissent l’origine de 
ce fameux proverbe. 

En l’an onze cent onze, la grande duchesse 
Caroline van Swing et ses quatre charmants enfants 
s’¢taient réunis dans la vaste cuisine du chateau 
pour prendre leur simple dejeuncr. Dans ces 
premiers temps le lait condense n’était pas connu, 


de sorte que les pauvres nobles enfants étaient 
obliges de prendre du lait ordinaire; mais ils avaient 
du pain condensé et c’ctait pour eux une grande 
satisfaction. 

La grande duchesse elle-méme se mit en devoir 
de preparer le repas, car, disait-elle avec des larmes 
d’attendrissement, ‘‘je su.s une duchesse, mais ne 
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suis-je pas aussi une mére?” A ces paroles les voix 
de ses petits enfants, pressés par la faim, répon- 
daient le plus €logquemment du monde. 

La noble dame prit un pain et saisissant le grand 
couteau avec lequel son noble grand sire avait ter- 
rassé une centaine d’ennemis, elle le brandit un 


- 4 la maison humble et repentant. 


bouchées les deux moitiés du pain. Le chien revint 
“*Tl ne dérobera 
plus rien,” s’écria la grande duchesse, en regardant 
avec amour ses enfants qui pleuraient. ‘‘ Pourquoi 
pleurez-vous, mes chéris? Mais si j’avais gardé 
dans mes mains la moitié du pain, je n’aurais pu 
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instant, puis, d’un coup ferme et résolu, elle coupa 
en deux le pain condensé a la maniére de toutes les 
nobles duchesses. Aussitot que le couteau eut fait 
son ceuvre, une moitié du pain tomba sur le sol 
avec un bruit sec. Le chien de la famille, qui n’a- 
vait pas quitté des yeux les mouvements de la du- 
chesse, bondit en avant de son coin du grand foyer. 
Saisissant le pain entre ses machoires, il s’enfuit de 
la salle emportant son butin au milieu des cris et 
des appels plaintifs des chers enfants. 

La noble mére, craignant de perdre la moitié de 
son pain, s’élanga aussit6t vers la porte et jeta la 

moitié du pain qui lui restait sur lesméchant animal. 

Atteint A la téte, le chien lacha‘le morceau et se 
mit a pousser des aboiements plaintifs. Pendant ce 
temos un ane, étant venu a passer, avala en deux 


chatier Athelponto. Consolez-vous. Ne voyez-vous 
pas qu’il vaut mieux avoir la moitié d’un pain que 
ne pas avoir de pain?” 

‘‘Oh oui, mére !” répondirent ces nobles enfants, 
préts a s’en aller sans prendre leur déjeuner, depuis 
qu’Athelponto avait été puni de sa mauvaise faute. 

Hélas! quel garcon ou quelle fille de ce temps 
ferait ainsi le sacrifice du confort au principe ? 

Le ‘dicton de la grande duchesse a été transmis 
de génération en génération, mais la signification 
en a changé. Quand les méres d’aujourd’hui 
veulent apprendre a leurs enfants 4 se contenter de 
peu, elles disent: ‘‘Mieux vaut avoir la moitié 
d’un pain que ne pas avoir de pain.” 

Le monde n'est pas aussi héroique qu’il !’était du 
temps de la grande duchesse Caroline van Swing. 


(Our readers who are studying French may find some amusement, as well as profit, in translating the above story. We shall be glad 


to have the boys and girls send in their translations.) 
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CHAPTER IV. - 
KATE, VERY NATURALLY, IS ANXIOUS. 


KATE hurried through the woods, for she was 
afraid she would not reach home until after dark, 
and indeed it was then quite like twilight in the 
shade of the great trees around her. The road on 
which she was walking was, however, clear and 
open and she was certain she knew the way. As 
she hastened on, she could not help feeling that 
she was wasting this delightful walk through the 
woods. Her old friends were around her, and 
though she knew them all so well, she could not 
stop to spend any time with them. There were 
the oaks,—the black oak with its shining many- 
pointed leaves, the white oak with its lighter green 
though duller hued foliage, and the chestnut oak 
with its long and thickly clustered leaves. Then 
there were the sweet gums, fragrant and star- 
leaved, and the black-gum, tough, dark, and un- 
pretending. No little girl in the county knew 
more about the trees of her native place than 
Kate ; for she had made good use of her long 
rides through the country with her father. Here 
were the chinquepin bushes, like miniature chest- 
nut trees, and here were the beautiful poplars. 
She knew them by their bright leaves which looked 
as though they had been snipped off at the top 
with a pair of scissors. And here, right in front of 
her, was Uncle Braddock. She knew him by his 
many-colored dressing-gown, without which he 
never appeared in public. . It was one of the most 
curious dressing-gowns ever seen, as Uncle Braddock 
was one of the most curious old colored men ever 


seen. The gown was not really as old as its wearer; : 


but it looked older. It was composed of about a 
shundred pieces of different colors and patterns— 
red, green, blue, yellow and brown; striped, spot- 
ted, plain, and figured with flowers and vines. 
These pieces, from year to year, had been put on 
as patches, and some of them were quilted on, 
and some were sewed, and some were pinned. 
The gown was very long and came down to Uncle 
Braddock’s heels, which were also very long and 
bobbed out under the bottom of the gown as if they 
were trying to kick backwards. But Uncle Brad- 
dock never kicked. He was very old and he had 
all the different kinds of rheumatism, and walked 
bent over nearly at right angles, supporting him- 
self by a long cane like a bean-pole, which he 
grasped in the middle. There was probably no 


particular reason why he should bend over so very 
much, but he seemed to like to walk in that way, 
and nobody objected. He was a good old soul and 
Kate was delighted to see him. 

‘Uncle Braddock!” she cried. 

The old man stopped and turned around, almost 
standing up straight in his astonishment at seeing 
the young girl alone in the woods. | 
‘Why, Miss Kate!” he exclaimed, as she came 


up with him, ‘‘ what in the world is you doin” 


h’yar?” 

‘I've been gathering sumac,” said Kate, as 
they walked on together, ‘‘and Harry’s gone 
off and I couldn’t wait any longer and I’m 
just as glad as I can be to see you, Uncle Brad- 
dock, for I was beginning to be afraid, because its 
getting dark so fast, and your dressing-gown look- 
ed prettier to me than all the trees when I first 
caught sight of it. But I think you ought to have 
it washed, Uncle Braddock.” 

‘Wash him!” said Uncle Braddock, with a 
chuckle, as if the suggestion was a very funny joke; 
‘‘ dat wouldn't do, no how. He’d wash all to bits 
and the pins would stick ’em in the hands. 
Couldn’t wash him, Miss Kate; it’s too late for 
dat now. Might have washed him before de war, 
p’raps. We was stronger, den. But what you 
getherin sumac for, Miss Kate? If you white folks 
goes pickin’ it all, there won’t be none lef’ soon fur 
de cull’ed people, dat’s mighty certain.” 

‘‘ Why, I’m picking it for the colored people,” 
said Kate, ‘‘ at least for one colored person.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you let ’em pick it the’rselves ? ” 
asked the old man. 

‘‘ Because Aunt Matilda can’t do it,” said Kate. 

‘SIs dat sumac fur Aunt Matilda?’ said Uncle 
Braddock. , 

‘“Yes, itis,” said Kate, ‘and Harry’s been gather- 
ing some and we're going to pick enough to get 
her all she wants. Harry and I intend to take care 


of her now. You know they were going to send - 


her to the almshouse.”’ 

‘“SWell, I declar!’? exclaimed the old man. ‘‘I 
neber did hear de like o’ dat afore. Why, you all 
isn’t done bein’ tuk care of you’selves.” , Kate 
laughed, and explained their plans, getting quite 
enthusiastic about it. 

‘¢Lem me carry dat bag,” said Uncle Braddock. 
‘‘Oh no! ” said Kate, ‘‘ you’re too old to be carrying 
bags.” 

‘‘ Tis lem me hab it,” said he, ‘‘it’s trouble enuf 
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fur me to get along, anyway, and a bag or two 
don’t make no kind o’ dif’rence.” 

Kate found herself obliged to consent, and as 
the bag was beginning to feel very heavy for her, 
and as it didn’t seem to make the slightest differ- 
ence, as he had said, to Uncle Braddock, she was 
very glad to be rid of it. 

But when at last they reached the village, and 
Uncle Braddock went over the fields to his cabin, 
Kate ran into the house, carrying her bag with 
ease, for she was excited by the hope that Harry 
had come home by some shorter way, and that 
she should find him in the house. 

But there was no Harry there. 
night, and yet he-did not come. | 


And soon it was 


full of sumac leaves, and that he and she were pull- 
ing it through the woods, and that the legs caught 
in the trees and they could not get it along, and 
then she woke up. It was bright day-light. But 
Harry had not come! 

There was no news. Mr. Loudon and his friends 
were still absent. Poor Kate was in despair, and 
could not touch the breakfast, which was prepared 
at the usual hour. 

About nine o’clock a company of negro sumac 
gatherers appeared on the road which passed Mr. 
Loudon’s house. It was a curious party. On a 
rude cart, drawn by two little oxen, was a pile of 
bags filled with sumac leaves, which were supported 
by poles stuck around the cart and bound together 


THE SUMAC GATHERERS. 


Matters now looked serious, and about nine 
o’clock Mr. Loudon, with two of the neighbors, 
started out into the woods to look for Aunt Matil- 
da’s young guardian. 

Kate’s mother was away on a visit to her rela- 
tions in arlother county, and so the little girl passed 
the night on the sofa in the parlor, with a colored 
woman asleep on the rug before the’ fire-place. 
Kate would not go to bed. She determined to stay 
awake until Harry should come home. But the 
sofa cushions became more and more pleasant, and 
very soon she was dreaming that Harry had shot a 
giraffe, and had skinned it, and had stuffed the skin 


by ropes. On the top of the pile sat a negro, ply- 
ing a long whip, and shouting to the oxen. Behind 
the cart, and on each side of it, were negroes, men 
and women, carrying huge bales of sumac on their 
heads. Bags, pillow-cases, bed-ticks, sheets and 
coverlids had been called into requisition to hold 
the precious leaves. Here was a woman with a 
great bundle on her head, which sank down so as to 
almost entirely conceal her face; and near her was 
an old man who supported on his bare head a load 
that looked heavy enough for a horse. Even little 
children carried bundles considerably larger than 
themselves, and all were laughing and talking 


go 


merrily as they made their way to the village store 
at the cross-roads. 

Kate ran eagerly out to question these people. 
They must certainly have seen Harry. 

The good-natured negroes readily stopped to talk 
with Kate. The ox-driver halted his team, and 
every head-burdened man, woman and child clus- 
tered around her, until it seemed as if sumac clouds 
had spread between her and the sky, and had ob- 
scured the sun. 

But no one had seen Harry. In fact, this com- 
pany, with the accumulated proceeds of a week’s 
sumac gathering, had come from a portion of the 
county many miles from Crooked Creck, and, of 
course, they could bring no news to Kate. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TURKEY HUNTER. 


WHEN Harry left Kate, he quietly walked by the 
side of Crooked Creek, keeping his eyes fixed on 
the tracks of the strange animal, and his thumb on 
the hammer of the right-hand barrel of his gun. 
Before long the tracks disappeared, and disappear- 
ed, too, directly in front of a hole inthe bank; quite 
a large hole, big enough for a beaver or an otter. 
This was capital luck! Harry got down on his 
hands and knees and examined the tracks. Sure 
enough, the toes pointed towards the hole. It must 
be in there! : 

Harry cocked his gun and sat and waited. He 
was as still as adead mouse. There was no earthly 
reason why the creature should not come out, ex- 
cept perhaps that it might not want to come out. 
At any rate, it could not know that Harry was out- 
side waiting for it. 

He waited a long time without ever thinking how 
the day was passing on; and it began to be a little 
darkish, just a little, before he thought that perhaps 
he had better go back to Kate. 

But it might be just coming out, and what a 
shame tomove. A skin that would bring five dollars 
was surely worth waiting for a litle while longer, 
and he might never have such another chance. 
He certainly had never had such a one before. 

And so he still sat and waited, and pretty soon 
he heard something. But it was not in the hole, 
—not near him at all. It was further along the 
creek, and sounded like the footsteps of some one 
walking stealthily. 

Harry looked around quickly, and, about thirty 
yards from him, he saw a man with a gun. The 
man was now standing still, looking steadily at 
him. Atleast Harry thought he was, but there 
was so little light in the woods by this time that he 
could not be sure about it. What was that man 
after? Could he be watching him? 
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Harry was afraid to move. Perhaps the man 
mistook him for some kind of an animal. To be 
sure, he could not help thinking that boys were 
animals, but he did not suppose the man would want 
to shoot a boy, if he knew it. But how could anv 
one tell that Harry was a boy at that distance, and 
in that light? 

Poor Harry did not even dare to call out. He 
could not speak without moving something, his lips 
anyway, and the man might fire at the slightest 
motion. He was so quiet that the musk-rat—it was 
a musk-rat that lived in the hole—came out of his 
house, and secing the boy so still, supposed he was 
nothing of any consequence, and so trotted noise- 
lessly along to the water and slipped in for a swim. 
Harry neversawhim. Hiseyeswere fixed on the man. 

For some minutes longer—they seemed like hours 
—he remained motionless. And then he could bear 
it no longer. 

‘* Hel-low!” he cried. 

‘* Hel-low!” said the man. 

Then Harry got up trembling and pale, and the 
man came towards him. 

‘* Why, I didn’t know what you were,” said the 
man. 

‘Tony Kirk!” exclaimed Harry. Yes, it was 
Tony Kirk, sure enough, a man who would never 
shoot a boy,—if he knew it. __ 

‘“What are you doing here,’”’ asked Tony, ‘‘a- 
squattin’ in the dirt at supper-time?” 

Harry told him what he was doing and how he 
had been frightened, and then the remark about 
supper-time made him think of his sister. . ‘‘ My 
senses!” he cried, ‘‘there’s Kate! she must think 


I’m lost.” 


‘“Kate!” exclaimed Tony. ‘‘What Kate? 
You don’t mean your sister!” 

‘‘ Yes, I do,” said Harry; and away he ran down 
the shore of the creck. Tony followed, and when 
he reached the big pine tree, there was Harry gaz- 
ing blankly around him. 

‘‘She’s gone!” faltered the boy. 

‘‘T should think so,” said Tony, ‘‘ if she knew 
what was good for her.’ What’s this?” His quick 
eyes had discovered the paper on the tree. 

Tony pulled the paper from the pine trunk and 
tricd to read it, but Harry was at his side in an in- 
stant, and saw jt was Kate’s writing. It was almost 
too dark to read it, but he managed, by holding it 
towards the west, to make it out. 

‘¢ She’s gone home,” he said, ‘‘and I must be 
after her; and he prepared to start. 

‘‘ Hold up!” cried Tony, ‘‘ I’m going that way. 
And so you've been getherin sumac.” Harry had 
read the paper aloud. ‘‘ There’s no use o’ leavin’ 
yer bag. Git it out o’ the bushes, and come along 
with me.” 
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Harry soon found his bag, and then he and Tony 
set out along the road. 

‘‘ What are you after?” asked Harry. 

‘<Turkeys,” said Tony. 

Tony Kirk was always after turkeys. He was a 
wild-turkey hunter by profession. It is true there 
were seasons of the year when he did not shoot tur- 
keys, but although at such times he worked a little 
at farming and fished a little, he nearly always found 
it necessary to do something that related to turkeys. 
He watched their haunts, he calculated their in- 
crease, he worked out problems which proved to 
him where he would find them most plentiful in the 
fall, and his mind was seldom free from the consid- 
eration of the turkey question. 


“‘Isn’t it rather early for turkeys?” asked Harry.. 


‘‘ Well, yes,” said Tony, ‘‘but I’m tired o’ waitin.” 

‘I’m _ goin’ to make a short cut,” continued 
Tony, striking out of the road into a narrow 
path in the woods. ‘‘ You can save half-a-mile by 
comin’ this way.” 

So Harry followed him. 

“*J don’t mind takin’ you,” said Tony, ‘‘fur 1 
know you kin keep a secret. My turkey-blind is 
over yander;” and as he said this he put his hand 
into his coat pocket and pulled out a handful of 
shelled corn which he began to scatter along the 
path, a grain or two atatime. After ten or fifteen 
minutes’ walking, Tony scattering corn all the way, 
they came to a mass of oak and chestnut boughs, 
piled up on one side of the path like a barrier. 
This was the turkey-blind.. It was four or five 
feet high, and behind it Tony was accustomed to 
sitin the early gray of the morning, waiting for 
the turkeys which he hoped to entice that way by 
means of his long line of shelled corn. 

‘*You see I build my blind,” said he to Harry, 
“‘and then I don’t come here till I’ve sprinkled 
my corn for about a week, and got the turkeys 
used to comin’ this way after it. Then I get back 
o’ that thar at night and wait till the airly mornin’ 
when they’re sartin to come gobblin’ along till I can 
get a good crack atem.” With this he sat down 
on a log, which Harry could scarcely see, so dark 
was it in the woods by this time. 

‘* Are you tired?” said Harry. 

‘‘ No,” answered Tony, ‘‘I’m goin’ to stop here. 
I want to be ready fur ’em before it begins to be 
light.” 

‘‘ But how am I to get home?” said Harry. 

‘*QOh, jist keep straight on in that track. It'll 
take yer straight to the store, ef ye don’t turn out 
uv it.” 

“‘Can’t you come along and show me,” said 
Harry, ‘‘I can’t find the way through these dark 
woods.” 
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‘* It’s easy enough,” said Tony, striking a match 
to light his pipe. ‘‘I could find my way with my 
eyes shut. And it would not do fur me to go. I'll 
make too much noise comin’ back. There’s no 
knowin’ how soon the turkeys will begin to stir 
about.” 

‘‘Then you oughtn’t to have brought me here,” 
said Harry, much provoked. 

‘‘T wanted to show you a short way home,” said 
Tony, puffing away at his pipe. 

Harry answered not a word, but set out along the 
path. In a minute or two he ran against a tree, 
then he turned to the right and stumbled over a 
root, dropping his bag and nearly losing his hold 
of his gun. He was soon convinced that it was all 
nonsense to try to get home by that path, and he 
slowly made his way back to Tony. 

“* PH tell ye what it is,” said the turkey hunter, 
“ef you think you’d hurt yerself findin’ yer way 
home, and I thought you knew the woods better 
than that, you might as well stay here with me. 
I’ll take you home bright an’ airly. You needn’t 
trouble yerself about yer sister. Shé’s home long 
ago. It must have been bright daylight when she 
wrote on that paper, and she could keep the road 
easy enough.” 

Harry said nothing, but sat down on the other 
end of the log. Tony did not scem to notice his 
vexation, but talked to him, explaining the mys- 
teries of turkey hunting and the delight of spend- 
ing a night in the woods, where everything was 
so cool and dry and still. ‘‘There’s no nonsense 
here,” said Tony; ‘‘ Ef there’s any place where 
a feller kin have peace and comfert, it’s in the 
woods, at night.” 

By degrees Harry became interested and forgot 
his annoyance. Kate was certainly safe at home, 
and as it was impossible for him to find his way out 
of the depths of the woods, he might as well be con- 
tent. He could not even hope to regain the road 
by the way they came. 

When Tony had finished his pipe he took Harry 
behind his blind. ‘‘All you have to do,” said he, 
‘is jist to peep over here and level your gun along 
that path, keepin yer cye fixed straight in front of 
you and after awhile you can begin to see things. 
Suppose that dark lump down yander was a turkey. 
Just look at it long enough and you kin make it 
You see what I mean, don’t you?” 

“* Yes,” said Harry, peeping over the blind; ‘‘I 
sce it,” and then, with a sudden jump, he whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ Tony! it’s moving.” ° 

Tony did not answer for a moment, and then he 
hurriedly whispered back, ‘‘ That's so! It zs mov- 
ing.” : 
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THE SACRED BEAN. 


OUR picture certainly looks very much unlike 
a bean; in fact, some of our readers may suppose it 


to be a wasp’s nest. It is, however, the seed-vessel 
of a plant, and the loose little balls, which look as 
if they were ready to roll out of the holes, are 


the ‘‘ beans” orseeds. In India it is known as the 
sacred bean, and in this country it is often called the 
water-chinquepin, because its seeds resemble the 
chinquepin or dwarf chestnut. It is found growing in 
deep water, both in the southern and western 
states. It grows in a few places in the eastern and 
middle states; for instance, in the Connecticut 
River near Lyme, and in Big Sodus Bay, Lake 
Ontario. The plant bears large circular leaves one 
to two feet in diameter, which grow out of the 
water, and do not float on the surface like the 
leaves of the common water-lily. The flowers are 
pale yellow, and from five to ten inches broad. 
After the flowers drop their leaves or petals, the 
seed-vessel gradually assumes the form shown in 
our picture. This seed-vessel is shaped somewhat 


_ like a top, and the ‘‘ beans” look a little like acorns. 


The root resembles that of the sweet potato, and is 
said to be very nutritious when boiled; in fact, the 
Indians used to cook it in this way for food. 

The seeds are also good to eat, and this makes 
its name of the water-chinquepin all the more 
appropriate, for although some of our Northern 
readers may not know it, the chinquepin bush 
of the South bears a nut that is very good eat- 
ing. 
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By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


ONCE upon a time—years and years ago—I 
wanted some good Sunday book to read; and when 
the want was made known, I was helped to a big, 
leather-bound, octavo book, which at first glance— 
notwithstanding one or two large splotches of gilt 
upon the back—did not look inviting. In the first 
place, what boy wants to grapple with a big octavo? 
Your precious old aunt will tell you what an octavo 
is—that it means a book with its paper folded so as 


to make eight leaves of every sheet, whereas a 
duodecimo is one of paper folded so as to make 
twelve leaves to a sheet; and: this last is therefore 
much handier and every way better far boy use— 
at least, I think so. Then it was bound in full calf 
—very suspiciously like a dictionary, and like— 
well, I must say it—like the Bible. I don’t mean, 
of course, to breathe one word against that venera- 
ble volume; but then you know, when a fellow 


———— 
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wants a good Sunday book and knows just where 
the Bible is kept, and has read it ever so often, he 
doesn’t want what looks too much like it. 

However, there I was with the big book on my 
knee: and there were pictures in it. These were 
stunning. _ There was a picture of a man with a 
great pack on his back, doing his best to gct out of 
a huge bog; and there were some people standing 
by who didn’t seem to help him much. 

There was a picture of a prodigious giant—fully 
as large as that in Jack and the Bean-stalk story— 
who was leading off two little men—one of whom 
looked like the man that wore the big pack, and 
was near sinking in the bog. Then there was a 
splendid picture of this same little man walking up 
with all the pluck in the world, through a path, 
beside which were seated two old giants, which—by 
the bones which lay scattered around their seats— 
seemed to have been amusing themselves by eating 
up just such little men as the plucky one, who 
came marching up between them so bravely. 

In short, the pictures carried the day; and though 
it seemed droll Sunday work, I wanted amazingly 
to find out how this plucky little man got through 
with his bogs and giants. 

So I set to. 

Christian was the man’s name, and he had a 
family ; but he became pretty well satisfied that he 
was living in a city that would certainly be de- 
stroyed ; and was very much troubled about it, and 
couldn’t sleep o’ nights, nor let his family sleep. 

So it happened that this Christian, after getting 
some directions from a man called Evangelist, ‘‘ put 
out” one day, with his pack on his back, and left his 
wife and children. 

I didn’t quite. like the manner in which the book 
makes him leave his family; his course was all 
very well; but why shouldn’t he have taken them 
along with him, instead of leaving that fellow 
Great Hear but I mustn’t tell the story in ad- 
vance. 

Well, this man Christian got into ) the bog I spoke 
of, and he got out again—no thanks to the two 


weak fellows who journeyed thus far with him, and. 


who had no sooner got a foot in the mire than they 
set off—back for home. And Christian gets rid of 
his pack too after a time, and sees wonderful things 
at a house he comes to on his way, called the In- 
terpreter’s house; amongst the rest,—two boys 
named Patience and Passion whom I haven’t for- 
gotten to this day; anda man with a muck rake 
grubbing away desperately, who comes into my 
mind now every time I go to the city and walk 
down Wall street. 

But Christian was not journeying in Wall strect, 
no, no: though there was a Vanity Fair where he 
tarried; and it was a city not very unlike New York. 
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Faithful, who went with him, got whipped and 
hung there—if I remember rightly. He would 
have escaped that in New York, you know. 

There was an Apollyon in the book; and a pro- 
digious monster with scales, equal to anything in 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights;” and he strode wide across 
the path by which Christian wag going to the Celes- 
tial city, and gave fight to him. It was ‘‘ nip and 
tuck” with them for a long time, and | wasn’t sure 
how it would come out. But at last Christian gave 
Apollyon a good punch under the fifth rib, and the 
dragon flew away. He wasn’t- through ‘with his 
troubles, though ; in fact, all sorts of enemies came 
upon him. There was a Giant Despair—it was he 
who was figured in one of the pictures—who took 
him to his castle and thrust him into a dungeon; 
and this giant had a wife called Diffidence—which 
seemed a very funny name for a woman who ad- 
vised the giant to give Christian and Faithful a 
good sound beating every day after breakfast. He 
did give them a beating, and a good many of them; 
and Christian would have been murdered outright, 
if he-had not bethought himsclf of a key he had, 
which unlocked the door of the giant’s dungeon; 
and so he stole out and escaped. It was very stupid 
of him not to think of that key before, but he didn’t. 

So he went on, this plucky, earnest Christian— 
meeting with hobgoblins—worrying terribly in a 
certain Valley of Humiliation—enjoying himself 
hugely in the Delectable mountains, where some 
hospitable shepherds lived and entertained him, — 
reaching the very worst, as would seem, in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death; but coming out all 
right at last by the shores of the river of Life, and 
in the streets of the CELESTIAL CITY. 

Don’t forget that it was a Sunday on which I first 
read this book, and dreamed, after it—of Apollyon’ 
(who I imagined a monster bat, with wings ten feet 
long, and flopping them with a hornble, flesh-y 
sound)—also of Giant Despair and his deep dungeon, 
(if Christian had happened to forget the key !) 

I don’t think I dreamed of old Worldly Wiseman, 
or Pliable, or Legality, or Pick-thank. These are 
humble, riff-raff characters (to boys), compared 
with Apollyon. But the day will come when grown 
boys will reckon them worse monsters than even 
Apollyon—by a great deal. I know I do. 

There was a second part to this story—though 
both parts were bound in one within the leather 
covers I told you of. It was too much together for 
one day’s reading ; but I came to it all afterward. 

The second part tells the story of Christian’s 
wife and children, and how they packed up, and 
journeyed by the same road through the Vallcy of 
Humiliation, and over the Delectable mountains to 
the Celestial City. And there was a splendid fellow 
called Great-Heart who traveled with them and 
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made much lighter of the dyagons than Christian 
did, and who loved a good fight, and who—if the 
story is true, which you must judge of yourselves— 
absolutely went over into the grounds of Giant 
Despair, and slew him—as much as such a character 
can be slain. 

I thought all the world of Great-Heart. I was 
glad when Mercy, who was a pretty, nice young 
_woman that joined the travelers, refused Mr. 
Brisk (not much of a man); and | thought Great- 
Heart ought to have married her. But it didn’t 
end so. Great-Heart never married. In fact the 
story is so rapid, there is no time for marrying. 

Well, that story in the leathern covers, and as 
big as a Bible, has been printed by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, and has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe, and it was writ- 
ten by a traveling tinker! Think of that. 

John Bunyan was his name ; and he was born in 
a house built of timber and clay (which was stand- 
ing not many years ago) in the little village of 
Elstow, near to Bedford, England. 

Bedfordshire is a beautiful county, there are 
fine farms and great houses, and beautiful parks in 
it; butthis man, John Bunyan, was the son ofa travel- 
ing tinker, and was born there only a few years 
after the pilgrims landed from the Mayflower, on 
Plymouth Rock. He says of himself that he was a 
wild lad, swearing dreadfully, going about with his 
father to tinker broken tea-pots, lying under hedges, 
having narrow escapes from death. Once, falling 
into the river Ouse, and another time handling an 
adder and pulling out his fangs with his fingers. 

But he fell in with Puritan preachers, who 
‘*waked his conscience ;” for he lived just in the heart 
of those times which are described in Walter Scott’s 
novel ‘* Woodstock ;” and he didn’t think much 
of Episcopacy or Bishops; and at last he took to 
preaching himself, having left off all his evil 
courses. He married too, and had four children— 
one of them, Mary Bunyan, blind from her birth. 

He fought in the civil wars under Cromwell, and 
it is possible enouglr that he may have seen Charles 
the First go out to execution. May be he was one 
of those crazy fellows who came to Ditchley (in 
Scott’s novel) to help capture the runaway, Charles 
the Second, who was gallivanting in that time in 
the household of old Sir Arthur Lee. He throve 
while the Commonwealth lasted, but when Charles 
the Second was called back to the throne in 1660 
(John Bunyan being then thirty-two years old), it 
was a hard time for Puritans, and worst of all for 
such Puritan of Puritans as the Puritan preacher 
—Bunyan. 

They tried him for holding disorderly religious 
meetings, and he put a brave face on it and con- 


tested his right; but this only made the matter 
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worse for him, and they condemned him to perpet- 
ual banishment. Somehow, this judgment was 
changed in sucha way, that Bunyan, in place of being 
shipped to Holland or Amercia (where he would 


have found a parish), was clapped into Bedford jail, - 


where he lay (he tells us) ‘‘twelve entire years.” He 
had no book there but the Bible and Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs. He made tag-lace to support his 
family, the while he was in jail, and bemoaned very 
much the possible fate of his poor blind daughter 
Mary. 7 


While he was living this long prison life, country , 


people in England were reading the newly printed 
book, by Isaac Walton, called the Complete Anglcr. 
and during the same period of time, John Milton 
published his Paradise Lost; and in that Bedford 
jail, in those same years, John Bunyan wrote the 
story I have told you of, called ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

He came out of jail afterwards—a good two hun- 
dred years ago to-day—and took to preaching 
again. But he preached no sermon that was heard 
so widely, or ever will be, as his preachments in 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

He went on some errand of charity in his sixtieth 
year, and took a fever and died in 1688. It was 
the very year in which the orthodox people of Eng- 
land had set on foot the revolution which turned 
out the Papish King James the Second, and 
brought in the Protestant William and Mary. 
Poor John Bunyan would have seen better times 
if he had lived in their day, and better yet if he 
had lived in ours, and written in the magazines as 
well as he wrote about Great-Heart. 

Live as long as you may, you can never outlive 
the people that he set up in his story. 

Messrs. Legality, and Cheat, and Love-lust, 
and Carnal-mind, we meet every .day in society. 
Every boy and girl of yoy all will go by and by— 
stump—intosome slough of Despond; and God help 
you, if the pack you carry into it is big! Always, 
and all times, there must be thwacking at dra- 
gons in our own valleys of humiliation, and if the 
teeth of Giant Pope are pulled, Giant Despair, 
whatever Great-Heart may have done, will be sure 
to catch us some day in Doubting Castle. In fact, 
I don’t much believe Great-Heart did kill him, and 
think, to that extent, the work is a fiction. Giant 
Despair lives ; you may be sure of it; and he has a 
new wife ; and her name is not Diffidence now, but 
Swagger; and you would do well to give her a wide 
berth. As for that Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
who that has lived since Bunyan died, or who that 
shall live henceforth, may escape its bewilderments 
and its terrors? The poor tinker and preacher—the 
zealous writer who made his words cleave like sharp 
knives, sleeps now quietly (to all seeming) ina grave 
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on Bun-hill Fields; and we shall have our resting 
places marked out too, before many more crops 
of autumn leaves shall fall to the ground; but ever- 
more, the path to such resting-place, for such as he, 
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and for such as we, must lie straight through the 
awful Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

It would be a sad story ifthere were no Celestial 
City. Now, - us read “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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SAM QUIMBY’S ART SUMMER. : 


By FANNY BARROW. 


In the warm August days, with their golden 
sunshine, making wood and sky magnificent, an 
artist named May came to live with farmer Quimby. 
He set his easel up in.the ‘‘spare room,” spare 
and prim enough; for Mrs. Quimby—although she 
kept everything as neat as a pin, and cooked de- 
lightful doughnuts—knew as much about making a 
room beautiful to live in as a cat knows about play- 
ing the fiddle. 

So the artist went into the woods, and brought 
back long trailing vines, and twined wreaths over 
the windows and door. He hung up a set of 
wooden shelves, ornamented with birch bark, upon 
which he arranged his books; and the room began 
to look comfortable. 

But Mrs. Quimby, who was a fat, funny-looking 
old lady with no shape at all to speak of, lifted up 
her hands and eyes and exclaimed, ‘‘ Wall now! 
It just beats me why he should want to litter up 
the room with them ar old weeds !” 


Not so Sam, the farmer’s son—a great, rough, 
healthy, country boy. He stood at the door, -bash- 
fully peeping in, and declared that it was ‘‘ terrible 
pooty,” and ‘‘ dreadful nice,” and when the artist 
looked up smiling at these compliments, he rushed 
off and hid himself in the barn. 

Sam was out in the fields nearly all day, tossing 
hay, and riding home on top of great loads of it, 
full of grasshoppers; and whenever he could get 
a chance, darting into his mother’s pantry, eating 
doughnuts and drinking milk. But now, he did 
something besides this. He forgot his work, to 
watch the artist. Great and greater grew his 
wonder, as the woods and mountains so familiar to 
him appeared upon the canvas. And when the 
lovely little stream, which sang all day long through 
the wood, and at last in a high frolic, tumbled 
heels over head over a boulder, came to light in 
the artist’s work, Sam had almost spasms of 
delight. 
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“Now, 1'LL PUT A LITTLE COLOR ONTO YoU.” 


‘‘Oh dear,” he cried, ‘‘1 wish I could make He begged his mother for paper and pen- 
pictures. I must! I will!” and he rubbed his hair cil, and rushing out, climbed up into the fork, 
up hard with both hands, and looked quite crazy of a tree, and after many attempts, during 
enough for a genius. which he chewed his pencil’ into bits, he drew 
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this beautiful picture of a cow reclining at her 
ease. 

Here it is; quite nice, I think, for a beginning. 
At any rate, it looks more like a cow than it does 
like a crocodile. 

But Sam, like a true genius, 
was disgusted with his cow. He 
wanted to do better. ‘‘I say!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I say! I know 


how to make a cow 4ere,”—thumping his head 
with his fist, ‘“‘why can’t I get it right on pa- 
per rags 

The next day he drew the cat washing her face 
by the kitchen fire. It looked very like the cow, 
with whiskers instead of horns, but never mind. 

Sam went on sketching everything he saw, on odd 
bits of paper, and all over the wall of his little 
rooin in t.1e peaked roof of the cottage, until Mrs. 
Quimby, dreadfully worried about him, said to the 
farmer, ‘‘ I’m clean tuckered out about Sam; I do 
believe he has gone cracked !” 

““Gone cracked!” repeated the farmer. ‘‘Why, 
Molly, he’s a’most as smart as the painter fellow! 
Why, now, just look at that there cat he took! 
Why, it’s as likely a picture as ever I see.” 

‘‘Oh,” cried Sam, delighted at this praise, ‘‘ I’ve 
got some paintin’ fixin’s that Mr. May gave me, 
and I'd like to take your portrait, Pop. Just you 
sit down and let me try.” 

The other artist had gone away trout-fishing for 
the day, 4nd Sam, in his delight, proposed to borrow 
his easel and paint his father in fine style. 

Down sat the good old farmer, grinning and 
chuckling, and Sam, staring his cyes nearly out of 
-his head, made a lovely pronle likeness of his 
father, with his old cloth cap stuck fer back on his 
head, and one eye very flat and wide open, in the 
top of the forehead. 

‘“Wallt, I declare!” cried the old man, looking 
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into the picture as though it were a mirror, “it 
beats all! but I must go now.” 

‘‘ All nght,” said Sam, as he leaned back in his 
chair to take an admiring gaze at his work; ‘‘ you 
go and I'll stay and put a iittle more color onto 
you.” 

Meantime, the other artist had returned unex- 
pectedly, and he was now standing at the door 
nearly bursting with suppressed laughter. At last 
a queer choking sound caused Sam to turn around. 
Up he jumped, dropped the palette, tried to pick 
it up, stepped on it, fell over it, and in his frantic 
struggles, upset the easel, with the tumbler of 
water, his father’s portrait and all, and finally 
picked himself up with his hair straight on end 
with fright and confusion. 

‘* Well, my young Titian,” said the artist as soon 
as he could speak for laughing, ‘‘there’s nothing 
to be ashamed of. Do you think you would like 
to be a painter? If you choose I will give you 
lessons.” 

This glorious offer made Sam turn crimson, 
and tingle from head to foot with delight. He 
had no fine long words in which to express his 
joy. He only answered, ‘‘Oh, yes, sir,” and 
rushed out into the kitchen, to stand on his 
head, and dance a hornpipe, in order to relieve 
his feelings. 

Then, all at once, he went up to his mothcr, who 
was rolling out paste for an apple-dumpling, and 
said in a strange, soft, new voice. ‘‘Oh mother! 
I am going to learn to be a painter, then I too will 
know how to paint the beautiful woods and moun- 
tains.” 

After this, Sam’s thoughts by day were of paint- 
ing, and he dreamed of nothing else at night. 

But Mrs. Quimby went about turning up the 
whites Of her cyes and moaning. ‘* Who on earth 
will help your father with the farm? Whce’ll help 
him, I west to know?” 

While the good old farmer, who was as sensible 
an old fellow as you will meet in a month of 
Sundays, said: ‘*Never you mind, Molly; if it is in 
him to be a painter, he won’t make a good farmer; 
so just you let the boy try.” 

Sam is hard at work now, learning his art—and 
for aught you and I know, or do not know—one 
of these days we may hear again of Samuel Quimby, 
Esq., the great painter. 
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‘©Oh, come, Bell,” 
said Kate, with a hop, 
skip, and yump; ‘‘come 
take a walk with me.” 

‘Oh yes, ” said Bell, 
‘<let us go,” and she too 
had to hop, skip, and - 
jump, she was so olad. : 

Down the lane they went, cont? in ank with 
a hop, skip, and jump, all in a lump, till they fell 
with a bump, just by a pump. But they were not 
hurt. Oh, dear no! not a bit! 

‘¢Oh, look!” said Bell, ‘‘look at Dash, and old 

7 ae _ Grey! Why, Grey must 
a ~ have told Dash that he 

g 6 1) PPOSSS ~~ was dry, oh so dry! and 
~*~ see! Dash has the rope 
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2g > and take all you 
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fast. He looks up! he 
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THE WONDERFUL RIVER. 


By PAUL FORT. 


[SEE FRONTISPIECE ] 


THE entrance to the cave was not imposing. It 
seemed like a hole in the ground—and that, in fact, 
was all it was, But those who had gone through this 
hole and had entered the grand ‘‘ chamber of the 
Dome,” through which the Wonderful River ran, 
knew what a magnificent place the cave was. The 
underground dwarfs used to sail on the river in their 
boats, and when their torches blazed up they could 
see the roof high above them sparkling as though 


it were set with diamonds, and wherever the light | 


struck on the walls they shone and glittered like 
piles of polished crystal. Long pendants, hanging 
as if they were icicles of stone, gleamed with bright 
edges and points from the arches overhead, and 
under all this grandeur and brilliancy the river 
rolled, dark and silent. The underground dwarfs 
(and no one else had ever seen this cave) understood 
very little about this river. They knew it came out of 
the wall at one end of the cave and went into the wall 
at the other end, but that was all they knew. And 
considering how curious they were, and how anxious 
to find out things, it is a wonder that the river re- 
mained a complete mystery until young Akaran’s 
day. Young Akaran made up his mind that he 
would find oyt all about the river, and one day he 
took a little boat and after fitting it up for an ex- 
ploration, he rowed to the place where the river 
entered the wall of the cave. Then, as there was 
plenty of room for both the river and his little 
boat, he pulled into the great tunnel through which 
the water flowed. He was gone ever so many days, 
and all his friends thought he was lost, but one 
afternoon they heard his voice calling over the 
water under the great Dome, and they rowed out 


with torches to meet him. The Most Important 
dwarf sat in the prow of the first boat and every- 
body was full of joyful Pree Akaran had 
wonderful things to tell. 

“‘T rowed and I rowed for a day and a night,” 
said he. 

‘‘And what did you discover?” asked the Most 
Important dwarf. 

“Oh! I went on still further, and rowed, and 
rowed, and rowed.” 

“‘And what did you find out then?” 

‘*I didn’t stop,” said Akaran, ‘‘ but I rowed on 
and on, until at last the rocks were so many and so’ 
sharp, and the wind was so cold, that I thought I 
had gone far enough, and so I came back, rejoicing 
that I had rowed further along the Wonderful River 
than any one in the world.” 

‘‘But what did you see?” the Most Important 
dwarf asked again. 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t sce anything. It was as dark as 
pitch all the way. And the wind blew so that I 
could not light a torch.” 

‘* And so you really saw nothing at all?” 

‘Nota thing,” said Akaran. ‘But no one ever — 
went so far along the river before.” 

‘‘And no one ever shall again,” said the Most 
Important dwarf. ‘To risk life where nothing is 
to be gained by it, is all stuff and nonsense. Let 
us row home.” 

And so the Wonderful River has ever since 
flowed on as before, dark and mysterious beneath 
the great Dome and through the unknown tunnels. 
None know whence it comes or whither it goes. 

But the dwarfs are just as happy as if they knew. 


My little one came, and brought me a flower, 
Never a sweeter one grew; 

But it faded and faded in one short hour, 
And lost all its pretty blue. 


My little one stayed in the room, and played; 
And so my flower bloomed bright— 

My beautiful blossom that did not fade, 
But slept in my arms all night. 
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BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TONY STRIKES OUT. 


THERE was no doubt about it; something was 
moving. There was a rise in the ground a short 
distance in front of the turkey-blind, and a little 
patch of dark sky was visible between the trees. 
Across this bit of sky something dark was slowly 
passing. 

‘““Ye kin see ’most anything in the darkest 
night,” whispered Tony, ‘‘ef ye kin only git the 
sky behind it. But that’s no turkey.” 

‘* What do you think it is?” said Harry, softly. 
“It’s big enough for a turkey.” 

‘“Too big,” said Tony. ‘‘Let’s git after - it. 
You slip along the path, and I'll go round ahead 
of it. Feel yer way, and don’t make no noise if 
ye run agin anything. And mind this” — and 
here Tony spoke in one of the most impressive of 
whispers—‘‘ don’t you fire till yer dead certain what 
It is.” 

With this Tony slipped away into the darkness, 
and Harry, grasping his gun, set out to feel his 
way. He felt his way along the path for a short 
time, and then he felt his way out of it. Then he 
crept into a low, soft place, full of ferns, and out of 
that he carefully felt his way into a big bush, wherc 
he knocked off his hat. When he found his hat, 
which took him some time, he gradually worked 
himself out into a place where the woods were a little 
more open, and there be caught another glimpse 
of the sky just at the top of the ridge. There was 


something dark against the sky, and Harry watched. 


it for along time. At last, as it did not move at 
all, he came to the conclusion that it must be a 
bush, and he was entircly correct. For an hour 
or two he quietly crept among the trees, hoping 
he would either find the thing that was moving or 
get back to the turkey-blind. Scveral times some- 
thing that he was sure was an “‘old har,” as hares are 
often called in Virginia, rushed out of the bushes 
near him; and once he heard a quick rustling 
among the dcad leaves that sounded as if it were 
made by a black snake, but 1t might as well have 
been a Chinese pagoda on whcecls, for all he could 
see of it. At last he became very tired, and sat 
down to rest with his back against a big tree. 
There he soon began to nod, and, without the 
slightest intention of doing anything of the kind, he 
went to slecp. and slept iust as soundly as if he had 
been in his bed at home. And this was not at ali 


surprising, considering the amount of walking and 
creeping that he had done that day and night. 

When he awoke it was daylight. He sprang to 
his feet and found he was very stiff in the legs, but 
that did not prevent him from running this way and 
that to try and find some place in the woods with 
which he was familiar. Before long he heard what 
he thought was something splashing in water, and, 
making his way towards the sound, he pushed out 
on the bank of Crooked Creek. 

The creek was quite wide at this point, and, out 
near the middle of it, he saw Tony’s head. The 
turkey-hunter was swimming hand-over-hand, 
“‘dog-fashion,” for the shore. Behind him was a 
boat, upside down, which scemed just on the point 
of sinking out of sight. 

‘“* Hel-low, there!” cried Harry; ‘‘ what’s the 
matter, Tony?” 

Tony never answered a word, but spluttered and 
puffed, and struck out slowly but vigorously for the 
bank. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” cried Harry, wildly excited, 
‘7 'll reach you a pole.” 

But Tony did not wait, and Harry could find ne 
pole. When he turned around from his hurried 
search among the bushes, the turkey-hunter had 
found bottom, and was standing with his head out 
of water. But the bottom was soft and muddy, and 
he flopped about dolefully when he attempted to 
walk to the bank. Harry reached his gun out to- 
wards him, but Tony, with a quick jerk of his arm, 
motioned it away. 

“‘T’d rather be drownded than shot,” he splut- 
tered. ‘‘I don’t want rio gun-muzzles pinted at me. 
Take a hold of that little tree, and then reach me 
your other hand.” 

Harry seized a young tree that grew on the very 
edge of the bank, and as soon as Tony managed to 


flop himself near enough, Harry leaned over and. 


took hold of his outstretched hand and gave him a 
jerk forward with all his strength. Over went 
Tony, splash on his face in the water, and Harrv 
came very near going in head-foremost on top of 
him. But he recovered himself, and, not having 
loosed his grip of Tony’s hand, he succeeded, with 
a mighty eifort, in dragging the turkey-hunter’s 
head out of the water ; and, after a desperate strug- 
gle with the mud, Tony managed to get on his fcet 
again. 

“1 don’t know,” said he, blowing the water out 
of his mouth and shaking his dripping head, ** but 
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what 1’d ’most as lieve be shot as ducked that way. 
Don’t you jerk so hard again. Hold steady and 
let me pull.” 

Harry took a still firmer grasp of the tree and 
**held steady,” while Tony gradually worked his 
feet through the sticky mud until he reached the 
bank, and then he laboriously clambered on shore. 

‘* How did it happen?” said Harry: ‘‘ How did 
you get in the water?” 

‘* Boat upsot,” said Tony, seating himself, all 
dripping with water and mud, upon the bank. 

‘‘Why, you came near being drowned,” said 
Harry, anxiously. 

‘““No I didn’t,” answered Tony, pulling a big 
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creek till 1 got opposite John Walker’s cabin, 
where it’s narrow, and there’s a big tree a-lyin’ 
across—”’ 

‘* Still following that thing?” interrupted Harry. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Tony; ‘‘an’ then I got over on the 
tree and kep’ down the creek—” 

“* Still following ?”” asked Harry. 

“‘Yes; and I got a long ways down, and had one 
bad tumble, too, in a dirty little gulley; and it was 
pretty nigh day when I turned to come back. An’ 
then when I got up here 1 thought I would look 
fur John Walker’s boat—fur I knew he kept it tied 
up somewhere down this way—and save myself all 
that walk. 1 found the ole boat—” 


THE TURKEY-HUNTER IN TROUBLE. 


bunch of weeds and rubbing his legs with them. 
‘*] kin swim well enough, but a fellar has a rough 
time in the water with big boots on and his pockets 
full o’ buck-shot.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you empty the shot out?” asked 
Harry. 

‘* And lose it all?” asked Tony, with an aggriev- 
ed expression upon his watery face. 

‘* But how did it happen?” Harry earnestly in- 
quired: ‘‘ What were you doing in the boat?” 

Tony did not immediately answer. He rubbed 
at his legs, and then he tried to wipe his face with 
his wet coat-sleeve, but finding that only made 
matters worse, he accepted Harry’s offer of his 
handkerchief, and soon got his countenance into 
talking order. 

‘‘ Why, you see,” said he, ‘“‘I kept on up the 


‘¢ And how did it upset?” said Harry. 

‘¢Humph !” said Tony ; ‘‘ easy enough. I had n’t 
nuthin to row with but a bit o’ pole, and I got a 
sorter cross a-gettin’ along so slow, and so I stood 
up and gin a big push, and one foot slipped an’ 
over she went.” 

‘© And in you went!” said Harry. 

‘6 Ves—in I went. I don’t see what ever put 
John Walker up to makin’ sich a boat as that. It’s 
jist the meanest, lopsidedest, low-borndedst boat I 
ever did see.” 

‘$I don’t wonder you think so,” said Harry, 
laughing; ‘but if I were you, I’d go home as 
soon as I could, and get some dry clothes.” 

‘¢ That’s so,” said Tony, rising; ‘‘ these feel like 
the inside of an eel-skin.” 

‘©Oh, Tony !” said Harry, as they walked along 
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up the creek, ‘‘ did you find out what that thing 
was?” 

‘Yes, I did,” answered Tony. 

‘¢ And what was it?” 

“‘TIt was Captain Caseby.” 

‘‘ Captain Caseby ?” cried Harry. 

‘‘Yes; jist him, and nuthin else. It was his 
head we seen agin the sky, as he was a-walkin’ on 
the other side of that little ridge.” 

‘‘Captain Caseby!”’ again ejaculated Harry in 
his amazement. 

“Yes, sir!” said Tony; ‘‘an’ I’m glad I found 
it out before I crossed the creek, for my gun was n’t 
no further use, an’ it was only in my way, so I left 
it in the bushes up here. Ef it had n’t been for 
that, the ole rifle would ha’ been at the bottom of 
the creek.” 

‘* But what was Captain Caseby doing here in 
the woods at night?” asked Harry. 

‘“¢Dunno,” said Tony; ‘‘I jist follered him till I 
made sure he was n’t a-huntin’ for my turkey-blind, 
and then I let him go ’long. His business wasn’t 
no consarn o’ mine.’’ 

When Tony and Harry had nearly reached the 
village, who should they meet, at a cross-road in 
the woods, but Mr. Loudon and Captain Caseby ! 

“*Ho, ho!” cried the Captain, ‘‘ where on earth 
have you been? Here I’ve been a-hunting you 
all night.” 

‘““You have, have you?” said Tony, with a 
chuckle; ‘‘and Harry and I’ve been a-huntin’ you 
all night, too.” 

Everybody now began to talk at once. Harry’s 
father was so delighted to find his boy again that 
he did not care to explain anything, and he and 
Harry walked off together. 

But Captain Caseby told Tony all about it. How 
he, Mr. Loudon and old Mr. Wagner had set out 
to look for Harry; how Mr. Wagner soon became 
so tired that he had to give up, and go home, and 
how Mr. Loudon had gone through the woods to 
the north, while he kept down by the creek, search- 
ing on both sides of the stream, and how they had 
both walked, and walked, and walked all night, 
and had met at last down by the river. 

‘* How did you manage to meet Mr. Loudon?” 
asked Tony. 

‘*] heard him hollerin,” said the Captain. 
hollered pretty near all night, he told me.” 

“* Why didn’t you holler?” Tony asked. 

‘Oh, I never exercise my voice in the night 
air,” said the Captain. ‘‘ It’s against my rules.” 

‘* Well, you’d better break your rules next time 
you go out in the woods where Harry 1s,” said 
the turkey-hunter, ‘‘or he’ll pop you over for 
a turkey or a musk-rat. He’s a sharp shot, I kin 
tell ye.” 
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**'You don’t really mean he was after me last 
night with a gun!” exclaimed Captain Caseby. 

‘* He truly was,” said Tony; ‘‘ he was a-trackin’ 
you his Sunday best. It was bad for you that it 
was so dark that he couldn’t sce what you was, 
but it might have been worse for ye if it hadn't 
been so dark that he could n’t find ye at all.” 

*‘1’m_ glad I didn’t know it,” said the Captain, 
earnestly; ‘‘thoroughly and completely glad | 
did n’t know it. I should have yelled all the skin 
off my throat, if I’d have known he was after me 
with a gun.” 

After Harry had been home an hour or two, 
and Kate had somewhat recovered from her trans- 
ports of joy, and everybody in the village had 
heard all about everything that had happened, and 
Captain Caseby had declared, in the. bosom of his 
family, that he ’d never go out into the woods again 
at night without keeping up a steady “holler,” 
Harry remembered that he had left his sumac bag 
somewhere in the woods. Hard work for a whole 
day and a night, and nothing to show for it! 
Rather a poor prospect for Aunt Matilda. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AUNT MATILDA’S CHRISTMAS. 


WHEN Harry and Kate held council that after- 
noon, their affairs looked a little discouraging. 
Kate’s sumac was weighed and it was only seven 
pounds! Seven whole cents, if they took it out in 
trade, or five and a quarter cents, as Kate calcu- 
lated, if they took cash. A woman as large as 
Aunt Matilda could not be supported on that kind 
of an income, it was plain enough. 

But our brave boy and girl were not discouraged. 
Harry went after his bag the next day, and found it 
with about ten pounds of leaves in it. Then, fora 
week or two, he and his sister worked hard and 
sometimes gathered as much as twenty-five pounds 
of leavesina day. But they had their bad days, 
when there was a great deal of walking and very 
little picking. 

And then, in due course of time, school began 
and the sumac season was at an end, for the leaves 
are not merchantable after they begin to turn red, 
although they are then a great deal prettier to 
look at. 

But when Harry went out early in the morning, 
andcn Saturdays, and shot hares and partridges, 
and Kate began to scll her chickens, of which she 
had twenty-seven (ecightcen died natural deaths, or 
were killed by weasels during the summer), they 
found that they made more moncy than they could 
have made by sumac gathering. 

‘“Tt’s a good deal for you two to do for that old 
woman,” said Captain Caseby, one day. 
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‘But, didn’t we promise to do it?” said Miss 
Kate, bravely. ‘‘ We’d do twice as much, if there 
were two of her.” 

It was very fortunate, however, that there were 
not two of her. . 

Sometimes they had extraordinary luck. Early 
one November morning Harry was out in the 
woods and caught sight of a fat wild turkey. 

Bang !—one dollar. 

That was enough to keep Aunt Matilda for a week. 

At least it ought to have kept her. But there 
was something wrong somewhere. Every weck it 
cost more and more to keep the old colored woman 
in what Harry called ‘‘ cating material.” 

‘* Her appetite must be increasing,” said Harry ; 
“she’s eaten two pecks of meal this week.” 

‘*I don’t believe it,” said Kate; ‘she couldn’t 
doit. I believe she has company.” 

And this turned out to be true. 

On inquiry they found that Uncle Braddock was 
in the habit of taking his meals with Aunt Matilda, 
sometimes three times a day. Now, Uncle Brad- 
dock had a home of his own where he could get his 
meals if he chose to go after them, and Harry re- 
monstrated with him on his conduct. 

“Why, ye see, Mah’sr Harry,” said the old man, 
‘“‘she’s so drefful lonesome down dar all by she- 
self, and sometimes it’s a-rainin’ an’ a long way fur 
me to go home and git me wrapper all wet jist fur 
one little meal o’ wittles. And when I see what 
you all is a-doin’ fur her, I feels dat 1 oughter try 
and do somethin’ fur her, too, as long as I kin; an’ 
1 can’t expect to go about much longer, Mah’sr 
Harry, de ole wrapper’s pretty nigh gin out.” 

‘*T don’t mind your taking your meals there, now 
and then,” said Harry; ‘‘but I don’t want you to 
live there. We can’t afford it.” 

‘All nght, Mah’sr Harry,” said Uncle Braddock, 
and after that he never came to Aunt Matilda’s to 
meals more than five or six times a week. 

And now Christmas, always a great holiday with 
the negroes of the South, was approaching, and 
Harry and Kate determined to try and give Aunt 
Matilda extra good living during Christmas week, 
and to let her have company every day if she 
wanted it. 

Harry had a pig. He got it in the Spring when 
it was very small, and when its little tail was scarcely 
long enough to curl. There was a story about his 
getting this pig. 

He and some other boys had been out walking, 
and several dogs went along with them. The dogs 
chased a cat—a beautiful, smooth cat, that belonged 
to old Mr. Truly Matthews. The cat put off at the 
top of her speed, which was a good deal better than 
any speed the dogs could show, and darted upa 
tree right in front of her master’s house. The dogs 
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surrounded the tree and barked as if they expected 
to bark the tree down. One little fuzzy dog, with 
short legs and hair all over his eyes, actually jumped 
into a lowcrotch and the boys thought he was going 
to try to climb the tree. If he had ever reached 
the cat he would have been very sorry he hadn’t 
stayed at home, for she was a good deal bigger 
than he was. Harry and his friends endeavored to 
drive the dogs away from the tree, but it was of no 
use. Even kicks and blows only made them bark 
the more. Directly out rushed Mr. Truly Matthews, 
as angry as he could be. He shouted and scolded © 
at the boys for setting their dogs on his cat, and 
then he kicked the dogs out of his yard in less time 
than you could count seventy-two. He was very 
angry, indeed, and talked about the shocking con- 
duct of the boys to everybody in the village. He 
would listen to no explanations or excuses. 

Harry was extremely sorry that Mr. Matthews 
was so incensed against him, especially as he knew 
there was no cause for it, and he was talking about 
it to Kate one day when she exclaimed : 

“* I'll tell you what will be sure to pacifiy Mr. 
Matthews, Harry. He has a lot of little pigs that 
he wants to sell. Just you go and buy one of them 
and see if he isn’t as good-natured as ever, when 
he sees your money.” 

Harry took the advice. He had a couple of 
dollars, and with them he bought a little pig, the 
smallest of the lot; and Mr. Matthews, who was 
very much afraid he could not find purchasers for 
all his pigs, was as completely pacified as Kate 
thought he would be. 

Harry took his property home, and all through - 
the Summer and Fall the little pig ran about the 
yard and the fields and the woods, and ate acorns, 
—and sweet potatoes, and turnips when he could 
get a chance to root them up with his funny little 
twitchy nose,—and grunted and slept in the sun; 
and about the middle of December he had grown 
so big that Harry sold him for eleven dollars. 
Here was quite a capital for Christmas. 

‘“*T can’t afford to spend it all on Aunt Matilda,” 
said Harry to his mother and Kate, ‘for I have 
other things to do with my money. But she’s 
bound to have a good Christmas, and we’ll make 
her a present besides.” 

Kate was delighted with this idea and immedi- 
ately began to suggest all sorts of things for the 
present. If Harry chose to buy anything that she 
could ‘‘ make up,” she would go right to work at it. 
But Harry could not think of anything that would 
suit exactly, and neither could Kate, nor their 
mother; and when Mr. Loudon was taken into 
council, at dinner time, he could suggest nothing 
but an army blanket—which suggestion met with 
no favor at all. 
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At last Mr. Loudon advised that they should ask 
Aunt Matilda what she would like to have for a 
present, 

‘‘ There’s no better way of suiting her than that,” 
said he. 

So Harry and Kate went down to the old wo- 
man’s cabin that afternoon, after school, and asked 
her. 

Aunt Matilda didn’t hesitate an instant. 

“‘Ef you chill’en is really a-goin’ to give me a 
present, there ain’t nothin’ I’d rather have than a 
Chrismis tree.” 

‘‘A Christmas tree!” cried Harry and Kate, 
both bursting out laughing. 

‘*Yes, indeed, chill’en. Ef ye give me anything, 
give me a good big fiery Chrismis tree, like you 
all had, year ’fore las’.” 

Two years before, Harry and Kate had had their 
last Christmas tree. There were no younger chil- 
dren, and these two were now considered to have 
outgrown that method of celebrating Christmas. 
But they had missed their tree last year—missed it 
very much. 

And now Aunt Matilda wanted one. 
very thing! 

‘“‘Hurrah!” cried Harry; ‘‘you shall have it. 
Hurrah for Aunt Matilda’s Chnstmas tree!” 

‘*Hurrah!” cried Kate; ‘‘ won’t it be splendid? 
Hurrah !'” 

‘* Hurrah!” said Uncle Braddock, who was just 
coming up to the cabin door, but he did not shout 
very loud, and nobody heard him. 

‘Hurrah! I wonder what dey’s all hurrahin’ 
about?” he said to himself. 

Harry and Kate had started off to run home with 
the news, but Aunt Matilda told the old man all 
about it, and when he heard there was to be a 
Christmas tree, he was just as glad as anybody. 

When it became gencrally known that Aunt 
Matilda was to have a Christmas tree, the people 
of the neighborhood took a great interest in the 
matter. John Walker and Dick Ford, two colored 
men of the vicinity, volunteered to get the tree. 
But when they went out into the woods to cut 
it, cighteen other colored people, big and little, 
followed them, some to help and some to give 
advice. . 

A very fine tree was sclected. It was a pine, ten 
feet high, and when they brought it into Aunt 
Matilda’s cabin, they could not stand it upright, for 
her ceiling was rather low. 

When Harry and Kate came home from school 
they were rather surprised to see so big a tree, 
but it was such a fine one that they thought they 
must have it. After some consideration it was 
determined to erect it in a deserted cabin, near 
by. which had no upper floor, and was high enough 
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to allow the tree to stand up satisfactorily. This 
was, indeed, an excellent arrangement, for it was 
better to keep the decoration of the Christmas tree 
a secret from Aunt Matilda until all was com- 
pleted. 

The next day was a holiday, and Harry and Kate 
went carnestly to work. A hole was dug in the clay 
floor of the old cabin, and the tree planted firmly 
therein. It was very firm, indeed, for a little col- 
ored boy named Josephine’s Bobby climbed nearly 
to the topmost branch, without shaking it very 
much. For four or five days the work of decorating 
the tree went on. Everybody talked about it, a great 
many laughed at it, and nearly everybody seemed 
inclined to give something to hang upon its branch- 
es. Kate brought a large box containing the decora- 
tions of her last Christmas tree, and she and Harry 
hung sparkling balls, and golden stars, and silver 
fishes, and red and blue paper angels, and candy 
swans, and sugar pears, and glittering things of all 
sorts, shapes, and sizes upon the boughs. Harry 
had a step-ladder, and Dick Ford and five colored 
boys held it firmly while he stood on it and tied on 
the ornaments. Very soon the neighbors began 
to send in their contributions. Mrs. Loudon gave 
a stout woolen dress, which was draped over a lower 
branch; while Mr. Loudon, who was not to be 
diverted from his original idea, sent an army 
blanket, which Kate arranged around the root of 
the tree, so as to look as much as possible like gray 
moss. Mr. Darby, who kept the store, sent a large 
paper bag of sugar and a small bag of tea, which 
were carefully hung on lower branches. Miss Jane 
Davis thought she ought to do something, and she 
contributed a peck of sweet potatoes, which, each 
tied to a string, were soon dangling from the 
branches. Then Mr. Truly Matthews, who did 
not wish to be behind his neiyhbors in generosity, 
sent a shoulder of bacon, which looked quite mag- 
nificent as it hung about the middle of the tree. 
Other people sent bars of soap, bags of meal, pack- 
ages of smoking tobacco, and flannel petticoats. A 
pair of shoes was contributed, and several pairs of 
stockings, which latter were filled with apples and 
hickory nuts by the considerate Kate. Several of 
the school children gave sticks of candy; and old 
Mrs. Sarah Page, who had nothing clse to spare. 
brought a jug of molasses, which was suspended 
near the top of the tree. Kate did not fancy the 
appearance of the jug, and she wreathed it with 
strings of glittering glass balls; and the shoulder of 
bacon she stuck full of red berries and holly leaves. 
Harry contributed a bright red handkerchief for 
Aunt Matilda’s head, and Kate gave a shawl which 
was yellower than a sunflower, if such a thing could 
be. And Harry bore the general expenses of the 
“extras,” which were not trifling. 
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When Christmas eve arrived everybody came to 
see Aunt Matilda’s Christmas tree. Kate and 
Harry were inside superintending the final arrange- 
ments, and about fifty or sixty persons, colored and 
white, were gathered around the closed door of the 
old cabin. When all was ready Aunt Matilda made 
her appearance, supported on either side by Dick 
Ford and John Walker, while Uncle Braddock, in 
his many-colored dressing-gown, followed close 
behind. Then the door was opened, and Aunt Ma- 
tilda entered, followed by as many of the crowd as 
could get in. It was certainly a scene of splendor. 
A wood fire blazed in the fire-place at one end of the 
cabin, while dozens of tallow candles lighted up the 
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tree. The gold and silver stars glistened, the 
many-colored glass balls shone among the green 
pine boughs; the shoulder of bacon glowed like a 
bed of flowers, while the jug of molasses hung calm 
and serene surrounded by its glittering beads. A 
universal buzz of approbation and delight arose. 
No one had ever seen such a Christmas tree before. 
Every bqugh and every branch bore something 
useful as Well as ornamental. 

As for Aunt Matilda, for several moments she 
remained speechless with delight. At last she 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ Laws-a-masscy! It’s wuth while being good 
for ninety-five years to git such a tree at las’.” 


(70 be continued.) 


THE LITTLE 


~ 


GIRL WHO WOULD N’T EAT CRUSTS. 


THE awfulest times that ever could be 
They had with a bad little girl of Dundee, 
Who never would finish her crust. 
In vain they besought her, 
And patiently taught her, 
And told her she must. 


Her grandma would coax, 
And so would the folks, 
And tell her the sinning ~ 
Of such a beginning. 

But no, she would n’t, 

She could n’t, she should n’t, 
She ’d have them to know— 
So they might as well go. 


Now what do you think soon came to pass? 
This little girl of Dundee, alas! 

Who would n’t take crusts in the regular way, 
Sat down to a feast one summer’s day ; 

And what did the people that little girl give, 
But a dish of bread pudding—as sure as I live! 


PETE. 


By L. G. M. 


“I’M Pete. An’ I’m a newsboy. This story 
ain't writ by me, coz I can’t write. Nor I can’t 
read, so if anything ’s took down wrong, it won't 
be my fault. 


(3 3 hd 
A gentlemun in one of our offices says to me: 
y 


| “You tell me the story of your young un, an’ I 'Il 


take it down, and git it printed in ST. NICHOLAS.’ 
An’ he says to begin at the werry beginnin’, w’en 
I fust seed my young un—a little chap wot I foun’ 
arter his father died, an’ he had n’t nothin’ but a 
fiddle in the world. When I fust gocs up to him 
in the Park, down to City Hall, and asks him to 
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play, he takes his stick an’ pulls it acrost an’ acrost 
the strings, an’ makes the wust n’ise ye ever heerd 
in yer life. He felt so took down when I laughed 
that I asked him, serious, to keep at it, till he 
he says, lookin’ up inter my face, drefful disap- 
pinted, ‘ They ’s awful n’ises, ain’t they?’ I says, 
‘Wal, no; 1’ve heerd the cats make ten times 
wuss ones nor that. I guess it 'Il come some time 
if ye keep a tryin’,’ an’ it cheered him heaps. 

‘‘So he hugged up his fiddle an’ we started 
down to the corner. An’ 1 says, ‘ W’ere air ye 
goin’?’. An’ he says, ‘ Now’eres.’ An’ I says, 
‘Don’t ye live now’eres?’ An’ he says, ‘ No.’ 
An’ I says they was n’t no usc in it, fur he could n’t 
no more take keer of hisself than a baby ken, an’ 
he’d have to live with me. An’ he says, ‘ Will 
you take care o’ me?’ An’! says, ‘ Yes, I will.’ 
An’ that’s the way he come to be my young un. 

‘‘I axed him wot was his name, an’ I can’t tell 
yer it, fur it was one o’ them blamed furrin 
names, an’ I could n’t never get it right, so J al- 
lus called him jes ‘ Young Un.’ An’ he axed me wot 
was my name, an’! telled him, ‘Pete,’ an’ then 
we knowed each other. 

“‘*W’ere do ye live, Pete?’ he says; an’ I sez, 
‘Wal, I live roun’—jes about roun’—here, I guess. 
Ye see, I moved this mornin’.’ An’ he: says, 
“W’ere did ye move to?’ An’ that was a stunner. 
I warn’t a newsboy then, ye know; I was on’y a 
loafer. But I sced a airy; solI says, ‘Wal, we’ll 
wait till all the lights is put out down stairs in 
this house, an’ then we ‘Il live here ternight. But 
we mus’ go fust an’ git our bed afore it’s dark,’ | 
says. So we walks roun’ to a lot w’ere they was 
buildin’, an’ he waits wile I digs out the bed from 
under a pile o’ stones. Yer see, I had to bury it 
in the mornin’s fur fear o’ rag-pickers, ’cause it 
was a werry good bed an’ comf*table, ’specially in 
airies. ‘Wot was it?’ It was a ole piece o’ carpet 
wot I foun’ in front uv a house wunst arter some 
people moved away from it, an’ it was ez long ez— 
ez long ez you air, sir, an’ longer, too. I takes it 
under my arm, an’ the young un hol’s on to my 
othcr han’ an’ we finds the airy agin. But we has 
to loaf roun’ a good wile ‘fore the lights is put out. 
W’en it’s all dark we goes down under the steps, 


*an’ I rolls up the carpet kind o’loose an’ tells him 


ter crawl inside it. ‘ Will ther’ be room fur the 
fiddle, too?’ he says; ‘coz, if ther’ won’t I don’t 
mind, I ken sleep outside, Pete.’ An he looks so 
worrited that I sings out, ‘ Of course, ther’ will! 
Do yer think I'd leave the fiddle out ter cotch his 
death o’ cold an’ be laid 1 » an’ tooken to the orspi- 
tal?’ An’ that makes him laugh, an’ then he 
crawls in fust, an’ I crawls in last, an’ then, theer 
we was, all three of us, squeedged up comf table 
together. 
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‘‘ This was a long time ago, afore I was a news- 
boy, w’en I was tryin’ to sot up a broom at the 
crossin’s; but brooms was hard to git. We tried 
all next day beggin’, an’ on’y got two cents, an’ we 
was so cold an’ hungry that I says to young un, 
‘ Let’s begin again in the mornin’, an’ let’s have a 
treat to-night. Sowe did; an’ we had reg’lar good 
fun goin’ to a shop to dy our supper, ’stead o’ beg- 
gin’ it. I makes him an’ the baker woman laugh 
axin’ her to guv me ‘ the most she can of anything 
for two cents.’ An’, I tell ye wot, she was a jolly 
woman, too, for she guv us a lot o’ bread, an’ then 
she told us to hold on a bit, an’ she went into 
another room an’ bringed us out in her apron a lot 
o’ splendid stale goodies an’ some ellegant bits o’ 
sugar wot was broke off a real weddin’ cake. She 
did somethin’ else, too. W’en the young un look- 
ed up at her an’ says, ‘ You ’s good!’ an’ tuk hold 
of her gownd, she stooped down suddent, an’ she 
put her twoarms roun’ him an kissed him! Av 
he dropped his fiddle—think o’ that! He dropped 
hts fiddle, wot he never let go of night or day afore. 
An’ he put his arms roun’ her neck an’ hid his face 
agin her. An’ she says to me, ‘ Be good to him, 
for he’s littler nor you.’ An’ he sings out, ‘ He is 
good to me! They ain’t nobody so good as Pete 
in the whole world!’ Then he cotches hold o’ me 
an’ we picks up the fiddle, an’ the woman apens 
the door for us, an’ tells us not to forgit weer the 
shop is, but to come to her w’en we’s stuck an’ 
can’t git no supper. But I don’t know wot made 
her stan’ at the door an’ cry whilst she was lookin’ 
arter us. We didn’t do nothin’ to make her cry. 
An’ I don’t know wot made the young un cry 
nuther. An’— bust me! I don’t know wot made 
me most up an’ cry, too. I wonder wot it was? 

‘‘ But that ain’t wot I was goin’ to tell yer about 
Santy Klaus, on’y it was just that time we used to 
have lots o’ fun lookin’ in the shop windies seein’ 
the Chrismus trees an’ things. An’ wot tickled 
him more nor anything else was the Santy Klauses 
with the bags o’ toys an’ things piled on their 
backs. He axed me wunst ‘Did I b’lieve they was 
reely a Santy Klaus?’ B’lieve it! Do I ever in my 
life see one o’ them images in the windics now 
’thout shakin’ my fist at him? The ole cheat: 
Ye better b’lieve I don’t! Wal, the night afore 
Chrismus we was sliccpin’ down to B. F. Harnman 
& Co’s in a big packin’ box full o’ straw, wot 
they ’d left on the pavement, an’ he says to me, 
‘Pete, ain’t this the night Santy Klaus comes an’ 
puts things in children’s stockin’s wot’s hung up in 
the chimbley ?’? An’ I says, ‘I’ve heerd somethin’ 
bout it, but I don’t much b’lieve it, an’ I never 
tried it.’ An’ he says, ‘Pete, do ye think he'd 
come to this box ef we hanged up stockin’s to the 
Will ye let’s try, Pete?’ <An’T says, 
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*‘Weer’s the stockin’s?’ An’ that was a stunner. 


An’ he says, ‘ O, yes; we ain’t got none. An’ you 
ain’t got no shoes, nuther, Pete. Aijin’t yer feet 
cold?’ he says. ‘ Ain’t my feet cold?’ Didn't I 


kick a shindy in a place in the gutter weer it was 
frozed, to let him see if my feet was cold. I got 
him laughin’ so he ’mos’ choked hisself. Then he 
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says, ‘I tell ye, Pete—let’s hang up my shoes—one 

for you an’ one for me—an?’ let’s see if he’ll come.’ 

So, 1 says there was n’t no harm in tryin’, an’ I 
_ hung ’em up by the strings fas’ to two nails wot 
_ stuck out. ’Cause, I thought, if Santy had a mind 
_ ‘fo come, theer they was. An’ I stuffed the young 
, uns feet inter my cap an’ fixed the straw roun’ 
him an’ told him for to go to sleep fast; an’ he 
did, for we’d walked a lot that day, an’ his legs was 
verry small. But I kep’ a watch to see if the ole 
feller’d come or not. 

‘Nights is awful long w’en ye try to keep awake. 


‘0, when I knowed it was n’t no use. Fust I 
§ Counted all the lamps I could, then I counted all 
the windies, an’ then I fixed my eye on a big star, 
an’ every time he winked at me I winked back 
agin’ to him. Then I beat chunes on the box to 
athe young un’s breathin’—for they was somethin’ 
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But, J was boun’ to do it, an’ I did till ’mos’ morn-. 


that creaked kinder in his chist, an’ 1 could beat the 


chunes real easy, on’y I had to do it soft, for fear 
wakin’ him. ‘An’I kep’a watch on them two shoes, 
an’ 1 thought of all the things I’d ever wished for in 
my life, an’ I wondered if Ole Santy’d leave on top 
o’ the box wot he could n’t git into the shoes. 


Twicte I heerda noise an’, I thought, sure ’nuff, theer 


he was, an’ I laid myself down quick, 
a’ commenced a-snorin’. But it 
was n’t him, an’ he never come nigh 
the box; an’ 1 knowed afore mornin’ 
that he’d never come if we’d waited 
a hundred nights for him, an’ that 
he was a sell! Wunst I thought 
mebby it was true wot I ’d heerd 
‘wien bout his leavin’ empty the stockin’s 
“ti \ of bad children; but he might a left 
Hy" my shoe empty an’ I'd b’lieved on 
him; but if he thought my young un 
was bad anyways, jes’ let him or any 
one else say a word agin that young 
un an’ | ’ll—I ’ll—wal, just you et ’em 
bry it—that’s all! 

‘‘T never thought of his bein’ so 
awful sorry next mornin’, or I’d a done 
somethin’—but w’en he waked up an’ 
seen the shoes a-swingin’ there with 
|| nuthin in ’em, an’ I says, a-kickin’ up 
my heels an’ laughin’: ‘It’s all a sell, 
young un!’ his face kinder shook 
itself all over, an’, as hard as he tried, 
he could n’t help his eyes a-cryin’, an’ 
he says, with the creakin’ in his wice: 
‘ Then, we’s forgot! Then they ain’t 
nobody to look arter us! They 
would n’t be nobody to take keer of 
me, Pete, if you got lost!’ An’ 
then he bust. I tell ye, I never in 
all my life had to kick up so many shindies, an 
laugh so hard, as I had to that time, to make that 
young un stop a-bustin; an’ he didn’t stop a-shakin’ 
his face an’ squeedgin the tears back inter his eyes, 
not till I thought o’ somethin’. 
says: ‘Look ’e here! We didn’t do it fair!’ ‘Do 
ye s’pose, Pete,’ he says, ‘it’t bein’ shoes an’ not 
stockin’s ’d make a difference?’ ‘ No,’ I says, ‘ but 
I guess Ole Santy has too much to do to git it all 
done in one night, an’ mebby, if we hang the shoes 
out agin to-night, he’ll come!’ Ye’d ought to seen 
his face shine up w’en I says that. ‘Do ye think 
so, Pete?’ he says; an’ I says, square out, ‘ Yes, I 
do!’ an’ I never lied sech a lie since I was borned. 
But I didn’t keer for anything but to comfort him, 
an’ I made up my mind that I was goin’ to have 
somethin’ in that theer shoe of his that night, if I 
had to tell a whopper. 

‘‘So I tuk him to a ole musicianger wot lived up 
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in a attic, an’ wot got to teachin’ him a little some- 
times how to play a chunc on the fiddle, an’ I left 
him theer wile I went out by myself to look for 
somethin’. I tell ye, I stud at the crossin’s an’ 
watched the people with bundles to see if they’d 
drop somethin’, an’ I kep’ my eye on people to see 
if I couldn’t git a cent somehow. I picked upa 
ole lady’s muff fur her, an’ a swell’s cane, an’ I 
cotched a dorg between my legs an’ held on to him 
to keep him from skécrin’ a little gal, an’ I held 
open a’bus door for a woman, an’! ran artera 
gent’s hat w’en the wind tuk it. An’ wunst a lady 
dropped a ball an’ a w’istle, an’ w’en she didn't 
know it, an’ I picked ’em up, it seemed as if I 
could n't give em back. I follered her a good 
ways, feelin’ an’ feelin’ ’em, an’ lookin’ an’ look- 
in’ at ’em, roun’-an’ roun’, an’ thinkin’ how 
tickled the young un ’d be with ’em._ But I 
jest happened to think wot if he foun’ out that 
f put ’em in his shoe, an’ axed me weer did I 
git’em. W’enI thought of that, I walked as fast 
as-I could, an’ guv ’em back to the lady. I looked 
at her werry sharp, but she never guv me nothin’. 
An’ nobody never guv me nothin’, an’I had to take 
home the young un’s supper, wot I begged at last, 
an’ nothin’ else. ,There he was a-waitin’ for me. 
“It’s ’mos’ night, Pete,’ he says, ‘an’ it’ll soon be 
time to hang up the shoes agin, won’t it?’ An’ he 
was feelin’ so glad that he couldn’t stop a-talkin’. 
“You’s walked a long ways to-day, Pete,’ he says; 
“have ye had a good time ’thout me?’ An’ I- 
says I’d had a jolly good time, but it was a lie. 
An’ I had ter lie agin w’en he wasn’t goin’ to eat 
anythin’ till I did, an’ I said I’d had my supper. 

' “ Arter supper, I piled him into the box agin an’ 
hung up the shoes. I waited till he was to sleep, 
an’ then I went off agin to hunt. But I watched 
and watched, an’ I waited an’ waited, an’ I couldn’t 
find nothin’ at all but a leetle piece of a branch wot 
was broke off from a Chrismus tree. It warn’t no 
bigger nor my hat, but I tuk it home, an’ w’en I 
got theer an’ scen the young un sleepin’ soun’ ‘an’ 
kinder laughin’ in his sleep, as if he seen Ole Santy 
Klaus with a whole bundle o’ toys for him; an’ 
w’en I looked at on’y the Iectle green thing in my 
hand, I come nigh bustin myself. But he moved, 
so I jest stuck the branch into his shoe an’ crept 
into the straw alongside o’ him. 
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had n't only this Icft. He put it into my shoe, but 
he meant it for you too. It’s a sign, Pete; it's a 
sign. We ain't forgot. They ¢s somebody some- 
wecrs to take keer of us!’ 

‘‘That’s wot he b’lieved, an’ he allers stuck to it, 
an’ kep’ the green thing buttoned up in his jacket. 
An’ he kep’ it till we got stuck on account of his 
bein’ took sick, an’ went to the baker-woman’s, an’ 
she kep’ us an’ put him into a bed, an’ wouldn't let 
us go, but she an’ me took care of him. An’ the 
musicianger come werry often to see him, an’ learn 
him the chunes. An’ he makes me sit on the bed 
aside of him. ‘For,’ he says, ‘1 wants you, Pete; 
an’ I wants you to put yer head down here, on the 
pillow, close to mine.’ So I does it an’ I hears him 
say: ‘You’s werry tired, Pete. I guess you 's 
walked a hundred miles for me. An’ oh, ain’t it 
good, Pete, to be on a bed ?—a real bed/’ An’ 
then he says, werry soft, ‘Pete! J feels somebody 
Do you feel ’em?’? An’ 1 
axes him, ‘Is it the woman, young un?’ An’ he 
says, ‘No.’ An’I axes, ‘Is it the musicianger?' 
An’ he says. ‘No, Pete. They’s werry good, but 
I feels Somebody else, too. I don’t know whao it is, 
but I thinks I’m finding ’em out, an’ I’ll know 
werry soon, Pete—werry soon, indeed.’ 

‘* An’ they is one thing wot is queer: he says 
that so often that / kinder gets to b’lieve somethin’ 
too. I don’t know wot it is, ’cept that #¢ azn'¢ any- 
thing bout Santy Klaus; but I believes somethin’. 
An’ I’s sure of it, one mornin’, w’en he’s sittin’ 
up in bed, an’ the woman’s there, an’ the musician- 
ger’s helpin’ him to hold the fiddle, for he’s learned 
a chune at last, an’ he wants to play itto me. He 
plays it werry soft, an’ feeble, an’ shaky, an’ he has 
to stop sometimes to rest, but he plays it an’ he 
won’t guv it up till he comes to the end of it. 
Then he says: ‘Pete, that’s my chune, an’ its 
name is Home, Sweet Home. I used to think 
it meant home weer me an’ fader an’ this fiddle — 
lived, an’ here weer the woman lives, but it ain’t— ' 
it’s somewecrs else. An’, Pete,’ he says, huggn’ — 
of his fiddle, ‘you must keep my Chrismus tree © 
till till - 

‘‘ You see, sir, the little chap was set on it that - 
he was a-goin’—but he didn’t go. A week from - 
that day he took a turn, and mended faster’n he'd ° 
gone down. But he was allus kind o’ saint-wise 


*“*¥ didn’t sleep werry much, an’ I woke up fust 
in the mornin’, an’ I waited for him to wake, 
*spectin’ he’d bust agin w’en he seed his shoe an’ 
nothin’ but the green thing in it. But wot do ye 
think he did? He waked up, an’ he seed it, an’ 
—he jumped right up an’ sung out, a-shiverin’ an’ 
laughin’, ‘O Pete! Look! It zs true! They és 
a Santy Klaus! See! He had to go all roun’ 
everywheer, an’ w’en he got to you an’ me, he 


arter that, and kind o’ got me to bein’ so blamed: 
putikular agin doin’ wrong things that—that—well, “ 
you see, sir, it’s led me inter good, honest, steady; 
bizness, and I don’t look upon lyin’ same as I usedf 
to, no how. As fur the young un hisself, sir, h 
was coaxed away agin his will an’ my own, by th 
musicianger who’s been a-teachin’ an’ doin’ so we 
by him, that, if you ’Il believe me, sir, he’s soo 
goin’ into a orkistry, my young un is.” 
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HOW MEG CHANGED HER MIND. 


By ELIZABETH LAWRENCE. 


LITTLE Meg lay on the sofa in her mother’s 
pleasant sitting-room, with a very discontented ex- 
pression on her plump round face. 

Everybody knows that a sprained ankle cannot 
be cured without perfect rest. Meg had not been 
allowed to put her foot to the ground for a week. 
Her father carried her into the sitting-room every 
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greeted with a burst of tears and sobs, mingled 
with oft-repeated lamentations of ‘‘ Oh! how hor- 
rid everything is! I want to go to Edith’s party ! 
There never was anybody in the worid so unfor- 
tunate as I am!” 

Poor Aunt Mary tried soothing and petting in 
vain, till at last she said, ‘‘ Meg, dear, I want to 
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morning, and Mamma read aloud, and played 
games, and devoted herself to Meg’s pleasure; but 
on this afternoon, Mamma was obliged to go out 
for an hour or two, and it had just occurred to Meg 
that she was very tired of lying still, and, moreover, 
that this was the day her friend, Edith Perkins, was 
having a party; and she imagined what fun they 
must be enjoying while she was left at home with 
Jane, the maid. She had plenty of books to read, 
‘and a large family of dolls of all kinds, from wax 
to paper, besides Snow-ball, the fat white kitten, 
who was.always ready to play, but she was out 
of humor, and did not wish to amuse herself with 
any Of these things; besides, her ankle ached. 
And so it happened that when Aunt Mary ar- 
rived to spend the afterndon with her pet, she was 
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tell you about some little sick children I saw in 
London. Wouldn’t you like to hear? I can’t be- 
gin till you stop crying.” 

One of Aunt Mary’s London stories was not to 
be despised, and presently Meg said, in quite an 
altered tone, ‘‘ Do tell me, Aunty; I won’t cry now.” 

‘Well, then, in the mighty city of London there 
are many people so dreadfully poor that they suffer 
from hunger and cold and dirt every day ot 
their lives. Now, this is fearful enough for the 
strong ones, but fancy what illness must be in a 
crowded room, on a hard bed, with no clean linen, 
no cooling things to drink, or nice, nourishing food 
to give strength; without any doctor, very likely, 
and, in short, with more misery of every kind than 
you and I could even imagine. 
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‘* Knowing all this, good people have built hos- 
pitals, where these unfortunate ones can have 
everything done for them to soothe their sufferings 
and help them to get well. Some of these are es- 
pecially for children, because it is thought they 
can be better taken care of in an hospital suited 
exactly to their wants than where there are sick 
people of all ages. In one that I went to see there 
were about fifty little patients, divided among four 
large, airy, cheerful rooms, with pictures on the 
walls and flowering plants in the windows. Each 
. child had a neat little iron bedstead, with a white 
counterpane, and across each bed a sort of shelf- 
table was fixed on which their play-things were ar- 
ranged. Very queer play-things they were, gene- 
rally old shabby toys that had been discarded by 
more fortunate children ; but although most of the 
dolls were more or less forlorn, and the horses 
didn’t look as if they could run very fast, they were 
evidently highly valued by those little people, some 
of whom probably had never had a toy of any kind 
before. In one of the rooms the ‘little patients 
were too ill to play, but as they lay back on their 
pillows they gazed fondly at their small possessions ; 
and the dolls who sat on the little tables, with their 
legs hanging over the edge, vacantly staring at 
their poor little owners, I dare say did them as 
much good as some of the doctors’ medicines. 

‘*In the other rooms the children were able to 
have a good deal of fun, if one could judge from the 
merry laughter one heard at the little jokes that 
* went about from one bed to another, and yet, do 
you know, Meg, it often was saddest of all to see 
the children who seemed most comfortable, because 
one knew that while some of the few who were 
violently ill might get quite well again with the 
good care they were having, many of these would 
never walk or run, or be rosy, nealeny boys and 
girls any more in this world. 

‘One little boy named Arthur, I was told, was a 
great favorite with all the rest, and I did not wonder 
at it when I spoke to him, and heard his sweet 
voice and saw the bright smile that lit up his pale 
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little face. He told me with delight that his father 
and mother and the baby came to ‘see him every 
Sunday, upon which a little girl in the next bed 
said sadly, ‘I’ve no mother to come and see me, 
for she is dead,’ but she added, brightening, 
‘Father comes, though, once a month.’ 

‘*I turned away to hide the tears that would get 
into my eyes. Of course, I knew the kind doctors 
and nurses at the hospital did all they possibly 
could for the happiness of the poor little things, 
but it seemed to me so very, very hard, that they 
could not have their mothers just, when they were 
ill and needed them so much ! 

‘““One thing that brightened all, was their 
sweet behavior to each other. Not one bit of 
jealousy or selfishness didI see, and there was a 
real courtesy in the way that each one seemed to 
care that the others should be noticed too. I could 
not help contrasting it with the rude self-seeking 
of many children I have known, who ought to 
behave better, not worse, than they. 

‘And how shall I tell you how patient they. were ! 
There was no crying or complaining, though some 
were suffering dreadful pain; and the only noise I 
heard was aslight moan wrung from the white 
lips of a little hero, who had been brought in the 
day before, dreadfully injured*by a fall. There 
was akind, strong angel in that hospital, whose 
sweet presence, though unseen, was felt.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
whispered Aunt Mary, as she bent to kiss Meg’s 
upturned questioning -face, ‘‘it was the angel of 
patience, darling, and he will always come to any- 
body who longs fos him, and tries faithfully to keep 
him when he is here.” 

The story was finished and Meg lay quite still 
for some minutes, thinking, with her hand fast 
clasped in Aunt Mary’s. _ Then she said softly, 
‘‘I’m very sorry I was so naughty, I don’t really 
think Iam more nnfortunate than anybody else, 
and I’ll never say so again.” 

Meg did not forget her promise, and all through 
the remaining weeks of her confinement to the 
sofa, the angel of the hospital staid close by her side. 


CHRISTMAS IN SPAIN. 


By JOHN HAy. 


THERE is no civilized country on earth in which 
children are not made happy by the promise of the 
coming Christmas. But in every country the festi- 
val is called by a different name, and its presiding 
genius is painted with a different costume and man- 
ner. You know all about our jolly Dutch Santa 


Claus, with his shrewd, twinkling eyes, his frosty. 


beard, his ruddy face and the bag of treasures with 
which he comes tumbling down the chimney, while 
his team of reindeer snort and stamp on the icy 
roof. The English Christmas is equally well-known, 
and the wonders of the German miracle-tree, the 
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first sight of which no child ever forgets. But you 
are, perhaps, not so familiar with the spirit of the 
blessed season of advent in Southern Europe, and 
so I will tell you some of the pleasures and fancies 
of the Spanish Christmas. 

The good cheer which it brings everywhere is 
especially evident in Spain. They are a frugal 
people; and many a good Spanish family is sup- 
ported by less than the waste of a household on 
Murray Hill. But there is no sparing at Christmas. 
This is a season as fatal to turkeys as Thanksgiving 
in New England. The Castilian farmers drive 
them into Madrid in great droves, which they con- 
duct from door to door, making the dim old streets 
gay with their scarlet wattles, and noisy with ob- 


the men can sing of nothing better. than politics. 
But the part which the children take in the festival 
bears a curious resemblance to those time-honored 
ceremonies we all remember. The associations of 
Christmas in Spain are all of the Gospel. There is 
no northern St. Nick there to stuff the stockings of 
good children with rewards of merit. Why, then, 
on Christmas eve do you see the little shoes exposed 
by the windows and doors? The wise kings of the 
East are supposed to be journeying by night to 
Bethlehem, bearing gifts and homage to the heav- 
enly Child, and out of their abundance, when they 
pass by the houses where good children sleep, they 
will drop into their shoes some of the treasures they 
are bearing to the Baby Prince in Judea. This 
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streperous gabbling. But the headquarters of the 
marketing during those daysare in the Plaza Mayor, 
where every variety of fruit_and provision is sold. 
There is nothing more striking than those vast 
heaps of fresh golden oranges, plucked the day be- 
fore in the groves of Andalusia; nuts from Granada, 
and dates from Africa; every flavor and color of 
tropical fruitage; and in the stalls beneath the 
gloomy arches, the butchers drive their flourishing 
trade. All is gay and joyous—chaffering and jest- 
ing, greeting of friends and filling of baskets. The 
sky is wintry but the ground is ruddy and rich with 
the fruits of summer. 

At night the whole city tvrns out into the streets. 
The youths and maidens of the poorer class go 
trooping through the town with tamborines, casta- 
nets and guitars, singing and dancing. Everyone 
has a different song to suit his own state of mind. 
The womert sing of love and religion, and many of 


thought is never absent from the rejoicings of 
Christmas-tide in Spain. Every hour of the time is 
sacred to Him who came to bring peace and good- 
will to the world. The favorite toy of the season is 
called ‘‘ The Nativity.” It is sometimes very elabo- 
rate and costly, representing a landscape undera 
starry night; the shepherds watching their flocks ; 
the magi coming in with wonder and awe, and the 
Child in the stable, shedding upon the darkness 
that living light which was to overspread the world. . 
Before the holidays are ended the three kings 
make their appearance again. On the eve of the 
Epiphany, the porters and water-carriers of Madrid, 
wherever they can find one young and simple 
enough to believe it, tell him that those royal and 
sacred personages are coming to the city that night, 
and that they must go to the gates to receive them. 
They make the poor fellow carry a long ladder, 
which, on arriving at each gate, is mounted by one 
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of the party, who announces that the visitors are 


not yet in sight. The ladder is then put again upon - 


the shoulders of the victim, and the sorry joke is re- 
peated as long as he can endure it. 

Before leaving Spain I will give you a little story 
in rhyme, which came to be written in this way: One 
Christmas time we went to visit a beautiful Moorish 
ruin, and one of the party, an American boy, who 
was too lively to be very thoughtful, picked up a 
curiously carved nail, used for studding a door in 
old times, and, I regret to say, put it on his head 
under his hat. He had great trouble in carrying it 
home, and was very much laughed at in.conse- 
quence. He wrote these verses as a penance for 
his fault, and I give them to you to see if you can 
find the moral of them: 

THE CONTRABAND NAIL. 
As | walked in pleasant company, 
From the tables of the Moor, 
I spied a large, seductive nail 

That lay on the marble floor. 

A thievish suggestion came to me,— 

Fiends’ whispers are so pat— 

The antiquarian flesh was weak— 
1 put the nail in my hat. 


ACTING CHARADE.— ‘SILENT. 
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Through the court I walked with rigid eyes; 
The breeze was heavy with dread— 

I spoke to the passers like a boor 
With sulky, covered head. | 

The host passed by—the friars scowled, 
And fain would have struck me flat ; 

How could I bow when the host passed by? 
I carried a nail in my hat. 


- It weighed a ton when, at last, | closed 


My purgatonial course ; 
I felt that my head was growing bald 
With friction and remorse. 
I dropped my nail in the Tagus’ stream, 
And tried to atone by that, 
For the crime J had done, and the woe I had known, 
When I carried a nail in my hat. 


And I could but think as I homeward rode 
Across the moonlit miles, 

How we would stare, could we see the care 
Beneath our neighbors’ tiles ; 

The stiffened neck, the devious walk, 
The dodging, and all that 

Grow plain as the sun in a Spanish noon— 
When you've carried a nail in your hat. 


ACTING CHARADE.—“SILENT.” 


By MARY L. RITTER. 


(Tl.is charade requires no special costumes, and can be acted well in any drawing-room, without scenery. } 


Dramatis Persona.—MR. CORWIN. 


MARGERY. 


(Servant to Mr. Corwin.) 


Mr. CARELESS. 


i ACT 1.—SIGH. 


aoe 


SCENE 1.—Room in the house of Mr. Corwin. 


books, law-papers, &c. 
Mr. Corwin (heaving a long sigh). 


Valise on the floor. 


Mr. C. ata table covered with 
Preparation for a journey. 


Well, well, troubles and pains that can’t be cured, 

Whether with grace or not must be endured— 

I hate most awfully to go away. . 

And yet, how can I reasonably stay? 

The weather's cold, and travel insecure ; ‘ 
But, yet, those evils I could well endure, 

Did not these papers so perplex the case. 


(Takes a paper from the table, unfolds, and looks it over with a long sigh.) 


I found them, too, in such a curious place,— 
Concealed within the book I got to-day 

From Mr. Careless, deftly laid away 

Betwéen the outside cover and the back. 

These papers we have vainly tried to track, 
For want of which a legal war we wage 

To prove our title to the heritage 
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A GARRET ADVENTURE. 


By M. M. D. 


‘SNOW | snow! snow!” 

So it did. But Ned Brant need not have been 
so cross about it. He seemed to think, as he said 
the words, that of all unfortunate, ill-used fellows 
he was the most to be pitied; and of all. hateful, 
malignant things, those soft, white, downy specks, 
flitting past the window, were hatefulest and most 
malignant. 

‘“‘ Christmas week, too!” said Ned, bitterly. 

So it was; and perhaps it ought to have been 
ashamed of itself; but it didn’t seem to be. 

At this moment a great clattering was heard at 
the back door. 

‘“‘They’ve come! after all,’’ cried Ned, rushing 
out of the room and down the stair, all his wretch- 
edness gone in ah instant. 

His two sisters were at the door before him, and 
the three opened it together. 

“OQ, O, howdy-do? we were afraid vou wouldn’t 
come!” said some voices, and ‘‘ Hello! where’s 
your scraper?” ‘* Pooh! we weren’t going to mind 
such a little snow as this,” cried others, all in a 
chorus. 

Six visitors! Think of that. Two lived next 
door on one side, two lived next door on the other 
side, and two lived across the way. The first pair 
were named Wilbur and Rob; the second pair 
were Herbeft and Dickie; the third pair were Jamie 
and Tommy. Wilbur had on an overcoat and a 
muffler, for he had a weak chest. Rob had a tippet 
tied over his cap, for he was subject to ear-ache. 
Herbert hada cap and a grey overcoat; Dickie had 
acap and no overcoat; Jamie wore a Scotch suit; and 
Tommy wore a short bob-jacket and long trowsers. 
I tell you this so that you may know how they ap- 
peared. As-éer-their faces, they were so rosy and 
bright that they looked alike when the door 
opened. 
would have known. who heard the tramping as the 
party went up-stairs. 

Yes, up stairs they went, nine of them, talking 
every step of the way.. The home children, Ned, 
Ruth, and Dot, almost always took any visitor that 
came, right to their mother’s zoom to introduce 
them, out of respect to her, or at any rate, to give 
them the benefit of her hearty ‘‘ How do you do, 
my dears?” But this time they went straight past 
her door, up, up, to the very! garret. 

‘‘ Ned,” his mother had sajd in the morning, “if 
the children come this afterfoon to help you keep 
the holidays, either play in the yard or up in the 


All the visitors were boys, as any one 


garret, for I shall be quite busy. Have all the 
fun you can, but be sure not to break anything and 
not-to take cold.” 

You may wonder why Mrs. Brant did not say: 

‘“‘Be sure not to be naughty.” But she would 
almost as soon have said: ‘‘ Be sure not to cut off 
your heads,” as to have said ¢hat.. She knew her 
children too well to think they did not wish to be 
good. As for telling them ‘‘not to take cold,” that 
only meant they must be’sure to dress warmly if 
they played out of doors. The garret was never 
very chilly, because the heat from the furnace always 
crept up there whenever it had a chance. 
_ It was a lovely old garret, light, yet mysterious, 
with plenty of stored-away things in it to make it 
interesting, and a great cleared space to play in. 
Just now it was even more delightful than usual, 
for in one corner of it was a very big heap of ‘‘ pot- 
ter-baker’s ” clay. 

‘*O, what’s that?” cried the visitors the moment 
they reached the garret door. 

‘*That’s potter-baker’s clay,” said Ruth. ‘It’s 
splendid for lots of things. Father’s going to makc 
some kind of what-you-call-’ems out of it.” ° 

Thereupon the six visitors all stood in a row and 
gazed at the heap. It was grey, dusty and lumpy, 
and Iooked something like faded-out garden soil. 

‘‘ What's he going to make ?” said Tommy. 

“I don’t know, exactly,” said Ruth, ‘‘it only 
came yesterday.” 

‘‘Was it a Christmas present to your papa?” 
asked little Dickie, innocently. 

‘‘T bet it wasn’t,” replied Ned, with lofty scorn. 
‘‘He had slippers. What'd your father get?” 

‘‘ Slippers, too,” said Dickie. 

‘*So did my papa,” laughed Wilbur. 

‘‘] guess all gentlemens gets ’em,” said Dickie, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘but I’d rather have ’most anything 
’sides them.” 

Still the children stood ecing at the heap of clay. 

‘‘Let’s sit on it,” said Jamie, with great daring. 
“*T guess it ’ll dust off.” 

A hint wasenough. The heap was soon covered 
with children, and when they jumped up they found 
that Jamie was right. It ‘‘ dusted off” admirably. 

‘¢Let’s make a road,” cried one of the others. 

‘‘ All right!” said Ned, in great glee; but he 
looked at Ruth, and she answered his look with 
““yes; we’d best ask Mamma.” 

Ned was down-stairs in a twinkling. Mrs. Brant 
was very busily fitting a dress on her mother. 
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‘“‘Don’t come in, Ned!” she called, as Ned 


opened the door. ‘‘I’m busy with Grandma; what 
do you want ?” 

‘‘Can we play with the clay, mother ?” 

‘¢Q, yes, I suppose sa,” said the mother, pinning 
a plait on Grandma’s shoulder; ‘‘ do what you please 
with it, only don’t throw it about and get it into each 
other’s eyes.” 

‘¢O no, ma’am,” answered Ned, as he rushed 
toward the garret stairs again, quite delighted. 

But when he reached the top, he found all the 
children with tears in their eyes. 

They had already forgotten the clay; for Ruth 
had taken a big onion from a bunch that hung on 
one of the rafters. Wilbur had cut it in slices, and 
now every one was holding a piece to see ‘‘ which 
could smell the onion longest without crying.” 

‘“What a pack of ninnies! ” cried Ned, laughing, 
and all the ninnies laughed with him, except little 
Dot, who whined a little and wished she hadn’t 
tried it. 

‘¢ Have you given up the road?” ask Ned, but 
nobody answered him, for that old garret had so 
much in it to look at, so many odd nooks and 
corners, that before the eight pairs of eyes were dry 
their owners were all scudding and burrowing 
about like so many rabbits. What a delightful 
time they had! I cannot begin to tell you all the 
games they played, and the comtical talks they had, 
’ nor how they ‘‘dressed up” in the old hats and 
garments they found hanging on the nails, nor how 
the boys made the girls scream by crying ‘‘ Here’s 
a rat, kill him! kill him!” and then flinging their 
victim across the floor in the shape of an old boot 
-or a bit of torn fur. At last Tommy looked out of 
one of the little square windows, which was half 
covered with cobwebs. ‘‘I say, its snowing harder 
than ever—there’d have been good skating by to- 
morrow if it hadn’t snowed !” 

This seemed to make all the party serious for a 
‘moment. 

‘‘It isn’t so very bad,” said Ruth, who always 
looked on the bright side of things. ‘‘ There’ll be 
splendid snow-balling.” 

‘‘Who cares for snow-balling!” cried little 
Dickie, ‘‘skatin’s the best.” 

Everybody laughed at this, for Dickie was -only 
‘six years old, and couldn’t skate a stroke, not even 
-on roller skates. 

Suddenly, Wilbur cried ‘‘Oh!” and _ stood 
motionless, looking steadily at the floor. Rob flew 
to him like a good brother, as he was, and gave him 
a poke. 

‘¢ What on earth’s the matter, Wilbur?” 

‘*Nothing. Only I bet wecould! Sure as I live 
"we could!” 

“* Could what?” cried Tommy. 
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‘‘ Why, make a skating pond ere, right here, in 
this very garret!” 

“‘ Yes, you could,” sneered Tommy, who, by the 
way, was the only fellow who had taken off his hat; 
Ruth had excused them because the garret was 
not very warm. 

“TI tell you, I could, man. I say Ned, let’s do 
it! Wecan have a pond here before night. Your 
bath-room is right on the next floor, isn’t it? 
Here are pots and pans enough for all of us.” 

All the eight stared at Wilbur, as if they thought 
his wits were leaving him, but he added eagerly, 

‘*T tell you, it will be grand. We'll have as big 
a circle as we can get here in the middle of the 
garret, and make a bank out of that clay—clay 
holds water perfectly. Then we'll fill up the 
circle with water.” 

Their eyes danced at this, but a chilled 
their ardor with a sarcastic 

‘Ho! skate on water! ho!” 

‘“We'll open the scuttle and the windows, and let 
the pond freeze over-night,” said Wilbur. 

‘¢ Jiminy !” screamed Ned; ‘‘so we can! 
on here; we'll have the bank in a jiffy!” 

‘‘ Hurrah ! ” cried the rest. 

In an instant all hands were at work—all but 
Ruth, who looked troubled, and begged Dot to 
‘‘ go down and ask Mamma.” She should have 
gone herself, for Dot was only six years old, and a 
very uncertain young woman at carrying messages. 

Soon Dot, clambering down two sets of stairs, 
rushed into her mother’s room with—‘‘ Mamma, 
Ruth wants to know if we can do it?” 

‘¢Do what, Dot? (Mother, do look af that child’s 
cheeks—they’re just like roses.) .Do what, my 

t ? 99 

‘‘ Why, play bank with the clay,” panted Dot. 

‘OQ, I suppose I must,” laughed the mother. 
‘‘Tell her yes, Dot.” As the little girl ran out of 
the room and up the stairs, screaming, ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
Mamma says you cando it,” Mrs. Brant said to 
Grandma, ‘‘I ought to go up, I suppese. But they 
can’t do more than make a mfgs with it, and they 
can clear it all up to-morrow.” 

‘You're too easy with those children, Eliza,” 
said Grandma, quietly, adding, as Mrs. Brant hur- 
riedly took up her sewing again, ‘‘but they’re 
such dear little things, I don’t wonder you like to 


Come 


‘make ’em happy.” 


‘‘Good !” cried Ned when Dot’s happy message 
was delivered. ‘‘ Mother’s splendid. I say, we 
must fill up all these cracks with the clay, boys.” 

<‘ You’re sure Mother said we could, Dot?” 

‘‘Course she did,” said Dot, decidedly. ‘She 
laughed, too.” 

Poor little Dot had no idea that she had told her 
mother only half of the'r plan. Her own head was 
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so full of it that she thought everyone else must 
know all about it, too. As for Ruth, she being 
three years older, couldn’t help being surprised at 
their mother’s consent to such wild fun, but she 
never dreamed but that her mother 4ad consented. 


It was a time of deep delight to her, for she could — 


work as hard as any of the boys. 

In a little while the bank was made. ‘‘ Many 
hands make light work.” It was a fine affair, well 
packed and quite regular in shape, for Wilbur 
had chalked a circle on the floor for them ‘‘to 
work by.” 

So Ned and Tommy took two pails that were 
in a corner of the garret, and ran to the bath- 
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Toom for water. Ruth gave a pitcher to Jamie, 
a basin to Herbert, a tub to Wilbur, and, seizing 
Pts earthen jar for herself, gave the word for all to 
ollow. 

It was hard work, but it passed for play, and 
they all played with a will. They let the water 
Tun from both of the faucets into the bath tub, so 
that after a while some could fill at the faucets, and 
some could dip out of the tub. 

Up and down, down and up, the laughing 
children went, panting and ° uffing, filling and 
pouring, bucketful, pailful, pitcherful, basinful, 
crockful, over and over again, till at last the pond 
began to show in earnest. ilbur seized an old 
spade out of a broken cradl¢, and had as much as 
he could do to watch the flay bank, and mend 
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breaks, and beat it solid with the back of the 
spade. 

‘‘ Keep on! keep on!” shouted Ned, still lead- 
ing the way, while the rest followed. ‘‘ We'll have 
her full in less than no time.” 

* @ @ « @ 

‘* Eliza ! "said Grandma, ‘‘ do hear the trampin’. 
What on earth can those children be doing?” 

“‘O,” laughed Mrs. Brant, ‘ they’re playing 
some game or other. Betsey’ll look after them. 
She’s busy up-stairs, for I hear the water running.” 

¢ « * * * 

‘It’s mighty queer,” said Ned, dashing in a 

pailful, as Ruth emptied her crock for the twentieth 
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time—‘“‘ mighty queer how long it takes the thing 
to fill—but keep on, fellows. Don’t stop.” 

In a few moments the street door opened, and up 
went Mr. Brant to the sewing-room. | 

‘* How dy’e do, how dy’e do?” said he, kissing 
Mrs. Brant and his mother. ‘‘ Well, this sa busy 
party—put up your work, my dear, and come up 
to the library—I’ve something to tell you and 
Mother. Ho! ho! here’s baby awake. Well, we 
must take him up, too.” 

Baby shouted with delight to find himself in 
Papa’s arms. Mrs. Brant put down her work, 
Grandma took her crochet-basket in her hand, 
and they all went up to Papa's light, pleasant lib- 
rary on the floor above. 

‘Well, my dear, what is it? Some good news, 
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I’m sure,” said Mrs. Brant, as Grandma nestled in 
her easy chair, and Papa putting baby on the floor 
with a kiss, proceeded to place a chair for himself 
between his wife and mother. 

‘‘Yes it ss good news, dear, I’m happy to say,” 
he answered, with a bright smile. ‘‘I don’t know 
when I’ve had anything so pleasant to——Holloa, 
what the mischief’s the matter ?” 

They started up. Surely enough, something was 
the matter. It was raining! A shower was coming 
down on their heads, the ceiling was cracking, the 
baby screaming. Patter, patter came the water, 
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faster and faster. What coudd it be? Perhaps 
the house was on fire and the firemen were up-stairs 
already with their hose! The thought made 
Grandmother scream as she rushed to the baby’s 
rescue. Mr. Brant dashed up the stairs, almost 
knocking down Dot and Rob on the way. 

‘*What’s going on up here? Quick! where 
does the water come from ?” 

No need of asking the question. There were 
the pond, the startled faces of the children, the 
pitchers, basins, and pails. 

‘‘ What in the world !” cried the father, seizing 
a pail and scooping up as much as he could from 
the pond. ‘* Here, lend a hand all of you! Call 
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Betsy! we must empty this as quickly as _pos- 
sible.” 

He was at the little window by this time empty- 
ing the pail. The children took the hint and 
opening the other window, went to work as hard as 
they could, and with beating hearts emptied the 
pond in a quarter of the time it had taken to fill it. 
Mrs. Brant, Grandma, and Betsy came up, too, 
and did wonders with towels, sheets and every 
thing they could lay their hands on. In her ex- 
citement Mrs. Brant came near wiping the floor 
with the baby. 
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The worst was soon over, but it seemed the 
library ceiling couldn’t get over it in a hurry. It 
dripped, and dripped, and broke out in great damp 
blotches and cracked and whimpered as if it were 
alive. Fortunately, thc book-cases escaped wetting. 
and the carpet didn’t ‘‘ run,” as Grandma said ; so 
it might have been worse. 

But those six visitors—who shall describe their 
emotions! As on\ of them afterwards said, they 
were frightened to «‘eath and bursting with laugh- 
ter. They all tried tb hide behind each other when 
Mr. Brant, half angry, half amused, asked them 
what they would like to do next. 

‘‘Go home, sir, I g‘yess,” said Tommy. 
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IS THE WORLD ROUND? 


By JOHN W. PRESTON. 


—_— 


“MAMMA,” said Johnny, one day, as he stood 
by the sea-side with his mother, and was looking 
over the broad surface of the ocean, ‘‘mamma, do 
you see that place, away over yonder, where the 
ocean stops and the sky begins ?” 

“Yes,” replied his mother; ‘‘that is called the 
horizon.” 

‘Well, mamma, why don’t the water all run off, 
in that place, I don’t see any land to stop it ?” 

‘Why, Johnny, there is no place there for it to 
run off. If you were there you would find it quite 
as flat and level as it is here, and the horizon just 
as far away as it seems to be now.’ 

“IT don’t see how that can be, mamma, isn't there 
any place where the world comes to an end, and 
everything stops ?” 

“Take this orange, my son, and tell me where 
it comes to an end, as you say,” said Mrs. Watson, 
taking a fine specimen of that fruit from her pocket. 

Johnny took the orange in his hand, looked it 
carefully all over, casting his eyes, every now and 
then, out upon the ocean, and along the horizon, 
as if in deep thought, which was, indeed, pretty 
deep thought for a little boy seven years old, and 
at length, said: 

‘“‘I remember, mamma, the geography says that 
the earth is round; but I did not know for certain 
that the earth means just the land and water that 
we live on. But is it round like this orange ?” 

“Yes, my little boy; all this land and water is 
the earth, and it is round like that orange; and if 
you were to get into a ship and sail nght straight 
out there, to the east,—abgut where the sun comes 
up in the morning,—you would have to go three or 
four thousand miles on the ocean, just as a fly would 
crawl on that orange, before you came to land again. 


All that water would be the Atlantic Ocean, and. 


the land you would come to would be the continent 
of Europe. And then, if you kept on going directly 
east, traveling over Europe and the continent next 
to it, Asia,—several thousand miles, you would 
come to another ocean, much larger than the Atlan- 
tic, called the Pacific Ocean. After crossing the 
Pacific, you would come to the western side of the 
American continent, where Oregon and California 
are, you know,—where Uncle John went last year; 
and if you continued on traveling east, you would 
come, at last, to this very same spot, where we are 
Now standing, only you would come up behind us; 
and if I were standing here alone, looking for you, 
I should have my face turned away towards the 


woods; for you would have gone all around the 
earth, just.as the fly would have walked all around 
the orange, and come back to the place he started 
from. Do you understand that ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, mamma, I understand that; but when 
I got on the other side, I should fall off, I know I 
should.” 

‘* Fall off from what?” 

‘* Why, from the earth, mamma,” said Johnny. 

“* You forget that I told you that if you were 
to go out to the place where the ocean and sky seem 
to meet, it would seem all level and flat, just as it 
does here,—the earth under your ‘feet and the sky 
overhead, and so it would be wherever you went; 
if you fell off, you would have to fall up into the 
sky, and that, you know, is impossible.” 

‘¢ Well, but mamma, when I got just half around 
the earth, wouldn’t I be walking with my head 
down and my feet up, and what could keep me 
from falling off? I couldn’t stick on with my feet. 
could I ?” : 

** Which way is #f, Johnny ?” 

‘‘ Why, #f is right up here, overhead, up in the 
sky !” 

“* Well, which way is down ?” 

‘* Down is right here, under my feet.” 

‘‘ Towards the earth, is it not ?” 

‘“' Yes, mamma.” 

‘‘ Well, now, suppose you are going around the 
earth, wherever you go and wherever you are, up 
is overhead, or towards the sky; and down is 
always under foot, or towards the earth; is not that 
so?” 

‘‘ Yes, mamma.” 

‘‘Now, suppose again, you had got half around 
the earth, and were in China, and I was standing 
right here, your feet and my feet would be pointing 
towards each other, and our heads away from each 
other. Both of our heads would be pointing to- 
wards the sky. If you fell, you would fall towards 
the ground; and if I fell, I should fall towards the 
ground; so that we neither of us should fall off as 
you fear. ow, do you understand it?” 

Johnny hesitated a little, and then said, very 
slowly: ‘‘1 think it must be just as you say, mam- 
ma; I understand it a little. I shall understand it 
better when I| get older, I guess.” 

The truth is, that the little boy was puzzled, as 
most little boys and girls are on this very subject. 
He saw that his mother’s reasoning was correct, 


and felt the justness of the conclusion; but could 
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mation, and with an air of triumph, 
‘‘you said the earth was round, just 
like this orange; now, that can’t be, 
because, look at those high hills over 
there, and then there are great big 
mountains on the earth, and how can 
it be round, then?” 

‘‘Well, and why can it not be_ 
round, even if there are hills and 
mountains on it?” 

‘“Why, look here, mamma; this 
orange is round and smooth, and 
even.” 

** Ts it really guse smooth, Johnny?” 

‘‘ All but these little bits of bumps 
and pimples on its skin,” said John- 
ny, turning the orange over in his 
hand. 

‘“Oh, ho! little bits of bumps and 
pimples, are they, Master Johnny? 
what should you think, if I were to 
tell you that those little elevations 
were really very large and lofty mount- 
ains on the surface of the orange?” 

‘*Oh! but mamma, you are fun- 
ning now,” said Johnny, with a little 
bit of a sneer. 

‘‘ What mountain do you remem- 
ber to have seen, my little man?” 
said his mother. 

‘“Why, didn’t we go up Mt. Hol- 
yoke, last summer, with papa and 
Aunt Jane! That is a pretty high 
mountain, I guess, mamma.” 

‘‘It seemed so to you, my son, I 
have no doubt; but compared with 
other mountains in our own country, 
it is a very small affair,—quite a 
baby mountain, though a very beau- 
tiful one.” 

‘Oh, yes, mamma, my geography 
lesson said that the highest mount- 
ains are in Asia, and that they are 
five miles high.” 

‘“VYes; nearer five and a-half miles 
than five miles,” said his mother. 
‘‘The highest peak of the Himalaya 
Mountains, in the central part of 
Asia, is more than 29,000 feet high, 
while little Holyoke is only 1,000 feet 
high; so that the great Asiatic mount- 
ain would be higher than twenty-nine 
Mount Holyokes piled on the top of 
each other.” 


not at once free his mind from old ideas about up ‘Whew !” said Johnny. ‘‘ Well, then, mamma, 
and down. of course the earth can’t be round like this orange, 
‘‘But, mamma,” said Johnny, with renewed ani-_ if it has such great big mountains on it?” 
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‘You remind me, Johnny, of a little Swiss boy, 
who lived in the valley among the lofty mountains 
‘ called the Alps, the highest in Europe. He was 
puzzled, just as you are. He had never seen any- 
thing beyond his little valley between the high 
ridges of the mountain ranges, and he could not 
conceive how the earth could be round like a ball. 
.I think there was some excuse for a little boy in his 
situation, much more than if he had traveled many 
hundred miles over hills and plains, and had seen 
the broad ocean’s expanse; don’t you think so, 
Johnny ?” 

“TI suppose so, mamma,” said he, hanging his 
head, as though he felt that he was the little boy 
who had traveled and ought to know better. ‘‘ But 
I pity the little mountain boy, who never saw the 
ocean,” he added. 

Johnny’s eyes were fixed upon the distant hori- 
zon, where the dark clouds were already gathering 
and seeming to shut down upon the rolling sea. 
It would not be wonderful if the little boy were 
making a tour around the world in his imagination. 

‘‘ And now,” said his mother, ‘‘let us see what a 
little sober arithmetic can do for us. Let us see 
how the earth can be round as an orange, and yet 
have the great big mountains that you speak of 
upon it. Do you know how long an inch is?” 

‘Twelve inches make one foot,” replied Johnny, 
promptly. 

“Yes, but how long isan inch?” * 

He did not exactly know, but thought they coula 
guess pretty near it. 

“Well, we'll try,” said his mother, ‘it is about 
an inch from the end of my thumb nail to the 
nearest joint of my thumb, where it bends,—that 
isnear enough for our present purpose. Now let 
us see how many inches this orange is through, 
in the widest part. I should say it was about three 
inches in diameter, what should you say ?” 

‘‘] guess that is pretty near it.” 

“That is not guessing, Johnny, that is ca/culat- 
ing or reckoning. We will call it three inches, 
then. Now let us fix our eyes on one of those little 
bumps or pimples on the orange, and make an 
estimate of its height. How high should you think 
it was??? F 

‘Why, mamma, how can I tell that? I should 
think it would take a hundred of them, piled on 
top of each other, to make an inch high.” 

‘Well, my little boy, I think you have made a 
very good gwess this time; for I am quite sure 


you would find, if you tried it, that the height of 
one of those little pimples would not vary much 
from a hundredth part of.aninch above the level of 
the orange. Now, suppose, as we have said, that 
the diameter of the orange is three inches, and the 
height of the little bump is one hundredth of an 
inch, then the diameter of the orange is three 
hundred times the height of the ee Is not 
that so?” 

‘* Of course, mamma, if it takes one hundred of 
those little bumps to make a bump one inch high, 
it will take three hundred of them to go through 
the orange. c 

‘‘ That is exactly the sdea, Johnny, though I do. 
not think you use the most accurate language in 
expressing it. And now let us take the case of the 
mountain and the earth. We will say that the 
earth is pretty nearly 8,000 miles in diameter, that. 
is, through it, and that the mountain in Asia, that 
we spoke of, is five and a-half miles high.. Now, 
how many times greater is the earth’s diameter 
than the mountain’s height?” 

‘‘How many, mamma?” 

‘‘Well, not to be exact, Johnny, it is more than 
1,400 times as large.” 

‘‘Why, mamma !— would it take more than 
1,400 of these big mountains to reach through the 
earth ?” 

‘It would take the height of more than 1,400 
such mountains, all added: together, to equal the 
diameter of the earth.” 

‘* And it took only 300 of the little bumps on the 
orange skin to make the diameter of the orange,” 
said Johnny, after a moment’s pause. 

‘‘ You are correct, my son; and now which is the 
higher in proportion, the pimple on the orange or 
the mountain on the earth?” 4 

‘Why, the pimple on the orange.” 

‘* Yes, almost five times as high; so that if this 
orange should suddenly become as large as the: 
earth, those little bumps would be as high as five 
of these Himalaya mountains piled on the top of 
each other. What a prodigiously high mountain 
must that little bump be to some speck of a being 
that may be looking up at its dim and distant sum-: 
mit from the valley at its foot. And now do you 
see how the earth may be round, like the orange, 
even if it has high mountains on it?” 

‘Oh! yes, mamma, I can understand that, . 
he replied, with a sigh of relief, ‘and now can’t 
we eat the orange ?” 


(The illustration to this article is taken from Guyot’s admirable “‘ Intermediate Geography,” published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., N. Y.} 
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WHAT THE CHRIST-CHILD BROUGHT. 


A Christmas Story. 


By M. LOCKWOOD. 


IF any of you, my little readers, could have 
peeped, in fairy-tale fashion, into the third floor 
windows of No. 70 Oppenheimer Strasse, in Ber- 
lin, very early on the morning of December 24th, 
1870, you would have been astonished at the stir 
and excitement of the orderly little household. 
Notwithstanding the bitter cold, the children were 
dressed and stirring before the sun was fairly risen. 
Soon, Frau Hoffmann, the gentle housemother, 
quieting the laughing children, gathered her flock 
around the breakfast table, and after Fritzel, the 
youngest, had said grace, the children began to 
eat, more from a sense of duty than from any 
desire for breakfast, on this particular morning. 

‘‘T have so much on my mind,” said twelve-year- 
old Paul, and with an air of importance, “chat I 
have hardly time to cat. With your permission, 
good little mother, I will slip a bit in my pocket 
to satisfy myself in case I fecl hungry. Let me 
see: I have several purchases to make, an engage- 
ment to go skating, then the poem I am to recite 
to papa, and—” 

‘*Gently, my Paul,” said the mother. ‘‘ There 
isabundance of time for all, and while you are eat- 
ing—for a good breakfast is needed with such a long 
day’s work before you—I will explain what I would 
have you do for me.” 

‘* Ah,” said a fair-haired maiden of fourteen 
years, the eldest daughter of the house, ‘‘ how 
httle we thought our Christmas would be so happy, 
when dear papa went to the war last summer. 
How thankful we should feel that he is coming 
home, since so many poor children in Berlin are 
without any father to-day,” and tears of pity came 
into her innocent blue eyes, as she thought of the 
thousands of orphans made by the cruel war then 
raging beyond the Rhine. 

‘* Children,” said the mother, ‘‘ we have, indeed, 
cause to be thankful, and we ought to show our 
thankfulness by deeds, not by words only; so I 
think, if you all agree, we will take a portion of 
our Christmas money, instead of spending it on 
our bon-bons and cakes, and buy a little tree, with 
nuts, and apples, and tapers, for the poor Heyses, 
inthe next street. Paul shall go now for it, znd 
carry it to their mother’s, if you consent. Then 
each of my little girls and Fritzel may choose a 
child to whom you would like to send something, 
and Olga and I will carry it, in your names.” 


‘““Yes, yes! mother,” cried Paul, ‘‘and I am 
all ready to go.” 

‘‘The Heyses will be so pleased,” cried little 
Olga, and all the children expressed delight at 
their mother’s suggestion, but it was some time 
before the plan was fully laid out, made, and 
each one had handed to the mother, out of his or 
her little store, the money for the purchase of the 
gifts. In the meantime, Paul darted off for his fur 
cap and gloves, and after whispering a little plan 
of his own into his mother’s ear, and getting her 
nod of approval, started on his way to the Jahr- 
markt. This Christmas Jahrmarkt was a familiar 
place to the young Hoffmanns, and would, I am 
sure, be greatly enjoyed by American children, with 
holiday money in their pockets. What a splendid 
place! A great city square, or ‘‘markt,” as it is 
called, is filled with streets and streets of temporary 
booths; here every imaginable Christmas ware is 
sold, from the small forests of Christmas trees in 
the corners of the square—great, stately cedars 
and spruces, as well as the twig boughs fastened to 
cross bits of wood hardly big enough to bear the 
weight of half a dozen gilt nuts and apples—down 
to the glass balls and gay tapers, and funny little 
‘Knecht Ruprechts,” madc of dried prunes, stuck 
on cross sticks, in rude representation of a man. 
One of these is always placed on the Christmas tree 
—on the gayest as well as on the humblest. 
There are little shows in some of the booths, where 
for a few groschen one can see wonderful and 
delightful things—puppets and dioramas, or even 
dwarfs and giants. 

One can hardly imagine a German child’s Christ- 
mas complete without this charming Jahrmarkt. 
It is like fairy-land for two weeks, in the brown old 
square, so dull for the rest of the year, so bewilder- 
ing now with its lines of glittering booths, tempting 
in their display of treasures, all soon to vanish back 
to Knecht Ruprecht’s kingdom, to be kept safe 
there for another year. 

One might easily mistake those comical, weazened 
little men, who keep the booths, in their shaggy 
coats and old fur caps, for servants of the jolly 
Christmas elf—the Christ-child’s messenger; and, 
as the legends say, dispenser of his bounty. Knecht 
Ruprecht is none other than our Kriss Kringle or 
Santa Claus, not much changed for the worst, as he 
crosses the Western seas, nor much less in favor 
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with our young folks at home than with the little 
fair-haired Germans. 

Paul knew just where to buy his modest little tree, 
with its ornaments, and added, with his own money, 
a generous package of the biggest and sweetest 
bon-bons he could find in the ‘‘ markt.” 

Finally, laden with his bounty, the little messen- 
ger of the Christ-child—for such, on these occasions, 
he had been taught to consider himself—started for 
the Heyses’ humble dwelling, to be gladly welcomed 
by little ones whom the bountiful Christ-child visit- 
ed in no other open, visible way. 

Meanwhile, at home, the children had retreated 
into private corners, each busy and mysterious 
over Christmas preparations. Eight-years-old Ol- 
ga, behind the big porcelain stove in the dwell- 
ing room, was straining her pretty brown eyes over 
a beautiful smoking cap, which must be finished 
before dinner, and ready to go on Papa’s gift table. 
These little German maidens are wonderfully skillful 
with the needle. Carlotta was knitting away in 
another corner—her tiny fingers plying with aston- 
ishing deftness, as the bright needles glittered 
through the scarlet worsted. 

Her present was for Mamma, who must not see 
it on any account. Even Fritzel was desperately 
busy with something, which nobody in the world 
must guess anything about, while the mother and 
Gretchen, the fair-haired speaker at breakfast, had 
retired into the sa/on, where they were, oh! so busy 
with a wonderful Christmas tree, which everyone 
knew was locked up in the silent, dark room, though 
nobody mentioned the fact, except in whispers. 

The father of this happy little band, a professor 
at the Polytechnic School, had gone with the army 
in July, on its march tothe Rhine. He was a pri- 
vate in the gallant Kdénigin Elizabeth Regiment, of 
the army corps in which he had served out his time 
in his youth, and in which he had now enlisted. 
With a heavy heart, but with a brave, cheerful face, 
the gentle little wife bade him God-speed, while she 
remained behind with their helpless flock, depend- 
ent on her care alone. It was very hard; but she 
was a truc-hearted little patriot, so did not falter, 
but bore up nobly, even when, with her own fingers, 
she sewed the little label to the lining of his uniform 
coat, on which she had carefully written his name 
and address, so that he might be known in any case 
of fatal accident. 

All through the summer, however, the news was 
so bright, so glorious, that the loving little house- 
hold of Fritz Hoffmann forgot the danger, and only 
exulted that their dear one was destined to share 
the laurels of the conquering hosts, until the news 
came of the victory at Sedan, and with it the fa- 
ther’s name on the list of wounded. Then followed 
long days of suspense, and the fear of something 
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worse, the impossibility of going to him in a hostile 
country, and the dread of his exposure to greater 
dangers, and, at last, the intense sense of relief 
when a letter came from himself, written in the hos- . 
pital at Versailles, to which he had been removed, 
telling them that he had obtained a furlough for 
Christmas, and leave to remain at home until fully 
restored and capable of taking his place in the ranks 
again. Hence the joy to-day, and the glad prepar- 
ations. 

At ten o’clock, the mother, having set everything 
in readiness for the happy evening, even to the trays 
of supper refreshments in the store-room, and the 
torch laid ready by the tree to light the tapers withal, 
came into the dwelling-room cloaked and wrapped 
in furs. ‘I must go out for an hour or so, dear 
children,” she said; ‘‘be good, and obey sister 
Gretel, while Iam gone.” 

‘‘Thou goest to bring the dear father, —is it not 
so, Mitterchen?” And Fritzel hung to her skirts, 
and pulled the tassels of her muff. 

Wise little Carlotta, who had jumped up hastily, 
and held her hands behind her, full of knitting 
work, tossed back her mass of flaxen hair, and broke 
in with ‘* 4ch nein, thou foolish Fritzel, the father 
comes only after dinner.” Mother kissed the little 
boy’s earnest, dimpled face, and went out, laughing 
softly to herself in the happiness of her heart, while 
Olga, who had hardly got through with her work in 
time, hurried after her, drawing on warm mittens 
as she went half a flight behind Frau Hoffmann all 
the way down stairs. They were much alike, this 
mother and little daughter, and the mother was 
little and young looking too, seeing that she had 
the responsibility of so many children on her shoul- 
ders; right motherly, though, dear little soul, with 
a firm way about her, in spite of her lovely brown 
eyes and gentle looks. 

‘‘Bless the dear heaven who is bringing my 
Fritz back to me!” she thought. ‘‘I do wonder if 
he will think the children much improved!” she 
mused for, at least, the hundredth time in her fond 
mother’s heart. ‘‘ Our Gretchen is such a woman, 
and a real comfort, and Paul has been truly a good 
boy while the dear father has been away. Then 
Fritzel, and Carlotta and my Olga,”—smiling, and 
holding out her hand to the little girl, who, laden 
with a basket, now joined her, and the sweet moth- 
erly eyes filled with happy tears as she named over 
her treasures. 

They presently entered a mean-looking door, 
and went up flight after flight of stairs to the rooms 
of some of their pensioners. To one poor soldier's 
family after another the two went like Christmas 
angels, leaving gifts for the little ones who had no 
father on earth, this Christmas-day, and comforting 
more than one mother’s heart with reminders of 
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the dear Father in heaven, who cares for the widow 
and orphans, raising up for them friends in the bit- 
ter hour of need. The round of visits was com- 
pleted, and near noon, Olga was despatched home 
with an important message to old Christel, the 
cook, and Frau Hoffmann, wrapping her fur cape 
more closely about her—for the wind was keen and 
bitter—set off at a quick pace for ‘‘ Unter den Lin- 
den,” where she had an errand at a tempting book- 
seller’s shop. Here, carefully, she selected the 
beautiful book, Riickert’s poems, illustrated,—it 
happened to be a favorite of her own and her hus- 
band’s,—in which she inscribed, then and there, the 
beloved name, for fear she would be too much hur- 
ried at home to do it properly. Her pleasant task 
accomplished, she set her face homeward; but a 
few steps from the book store, was a telegraph 
office, round which a crowd had collected—so cus- 
tomary an occurrence, however, in these war times, 
that she did not pause to wonder at it, besides (she 
thought of this afterwards with a passion of remorse 
at her selfishness), was not all she cared for in the 
war on its way to her at this moment? What to 
her, in comparison, was prince or king, beleagured 
city or hostile camp, or even fatherland itself? At 
this moment a familiar face confronted hers, the 


owner thereof pushing through the crowd; but it: 


was such a pale, haggard face, with such startled 
eyes, that the sight of it thrilled her with a vague 
dread. It was old Herr Scharlach, a friend and 
colleague of her husband, at the Polytechnic. He 
saw her; and growing a shade paler, half turned 
aside, as though he wished to avoid her; but she 
had noticed something—a white paper—in his hand, 
partly thrust behind him; and scarce knowing what 
she expected or thought, she seized his arm with an 
imploring ‘‘ What is it, my friend; what have you 
heard?” All her light-hearted confidence had 
vanished. A great blank dread stared her in the 
face. She seemed to read her doom in Herr Schar- 
lach’s averted glance, as mechanically she held out 
her hand for the paper. Then he roused himself. 
‘‘Only a skirmish, dear madam,” he managed to 
say in a constrained voice. 

‘Let me see.” 

She spoke coldly and clearly,—all the feeiing 
gone outof her tones. She took the paper—a bul- 
letin. -At one glance she saw it amid an hundred 
names, the one—the only one for her—‘‘ Killed, 
Private F. Hoffmann, Queen Elizabeth Regiment, 
—— Company.” That was all. It happened ina 
skirmish, near Mont Aaron, against Le Bourget, 
two days before, when that company had lost heav- 
ily. She took it all in somehow; and when she 
looked up from the paper it was as though she had 
been reading it for hours, and she seemed to have 
known it all a hundred years before. It was an old, 
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old sorrow, but a sorrow that would always endure, 
the bitterness of death, which should never be over- 
past. She raised her pitiful, sad eyes to the good 
old professor’s face, and only said in a dreamy, far- 
away voice, ‘‘ Oh, the poor children!” and would 
have fallen to the ground had not he supported 
her, while the pitying bystanders, who saw with 
the keen sight that came of daily sad experience, 
flocked to her help. A near droschke was sum- 
moned, and she was lifted into it and driven to her 
now -stricken home, desolate of its dearest hope. 
Paul, rosy and merry, muffled against the cold, 
with his skates slung over his shoulder, fresh from 
a skating frolic on the pond in the public garden, 
near by, came bounding up to the door as the horse 
stopped, and sprang forward to assist his mother 
and their friend; but when he saw her pale, lifeless 
face he was terrified, and began to cry, ‘‘ My dear 
little mother,—what ails her? Mein Herr, ach, 
tell me!’ he entreated. The poor old professor, 
trembling and agonized himself, could not answer- 
him. When poor Frau Hoffmann had been carried 
up the long flight of stairs to her bright little home, 
which she had left so blithely not three hours before, 
and laid on the sofa in the dwelling-room, she 
opened her eyes at last, and they rested on the 
children, who, pale and weeping, had gathered 
closely around her.” The kind old Herr had told 
the little orphans, in broken tones, of their bereave- 
ment by this time, and they, overwhelmed as they 
were, still hardly realized their terrible loss; but, 
so much the more, the stricken condition of the 
dear mother before them, for whose sake they now 
strove to be quiet and calm. But she opened her 
arms and they crowded close to her, their sobs now 
breaking out as though the little hearts would burst 
with grief. ‘‘Gone, gone, Fritz,” was all she said, 
very low; but Gretchen heard her and nestled closer. 

The slow, wretched hours had dragged along to- 
wards night,—the eagerly expected, happy night, 
which had turned to such misery and despair; it 
was growing dusk. Four little lonely figures were 
huddled closely together behind the great stove— 
the friendly German stove, with its red velvet fringed 
mantle shelf against the gleaming white tiles,—the 
only prominent white object in the darkening room. 
The door leading into the mother’s room was a 
little ajar; for Gretchen had just crept in softly to 
see if the dear, patient little mother was asleep. 
Fritzel was leaning against his brother, who had 
thrown his arm around the little fellow, and said 
presently, in a half whisper, “‘ Won’t Papa come 
for our Christmas tree a¢ a//?" with a grieving 
voice; ‘‘ will the Christ-child know it, and not come 
either?” ‘* The Christ-kindlem w2// come, I 
think!” said Olga; ‘‘ because he will want to 
comfort us, and tell us what Papa will do on Christ- 
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mas in heaven. Papa told me last year that there 
was Christmas in heaven.” 

Fritzel and Carlotta, to whom Olga’s word was 
gospel, turned their eyes toward the door of the 
salon, at the opposite end of the room. ‘‘ Will he 
come soon Olga?” ii poor little Carlotta. 
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CHRIST-CHILD 


BROUGHT. 
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through the keyhole; and seeing only blackness, 
however eagerly the little eyes might peer, they gave 
up, and stole back disappointed tothestove. ‘‘ I know 
the dear Christ-child won’t forget us,” said Olga; 
“I don’t want the gifts; but I do want to know about 
our Papa, and that would comfort Mother. I learn- 
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LINA SENDING THE CHILDREN AND WORK-PEOPLE AWAY. 


‘*] am so tired and sorry here, in the dark,” with 
a little sob in her voice, which she tried to suppress 
for fear the mother would hear it. ‘‘ Will we see the 
light when he does come? for if Mammaisn’t in the 
room he might go away, and we not know it.” 

**O, Carlotta,” said Paul, sadly, ‘‘how can you 
care for Christmas trees when dear Papa is gone, 
and the Mother so ill!” 

But little Carlotta and Fritzel, hand in hand, had 
slipped away from the others, and groped their way 
up to the closed door for the purpose of peeping 


ed a little text last Sunday—‘ Blessed are ye that 
mourn, for ye shall be comforted;’ and Mamma 
told me that Jesus said that himself; so I’m sure 
it’s true.” Just then, Gretchen came out—‘‘ Man- 
ma sends me to tell you all that she wants to hear 
our Christmas hymn.” There was a little settling 
down and whispering, and a sob from Paul; for 
this was to have been their greeting to the dear 
father, who would never come to hear it now. Then, 
led by Gretchen’s sweet, clear voice, the beautiful 
Christmas music rose and filled the room, filling 
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the heart of the poor mother with comfort too, and 
bringing the first tears of relief to her dry, despair- 
ing eyes, as she lay crushed by her sorrow, in the 
dark room near by. 


Thou dear and holy Christ! what bliss 
Thy coming to thy children is ; 

For thou can’st make us pure and white, 
God’s children, pleasing in His sight. 


Oh, bless us! we are young and small ; 
Oh, free our hearts from sinful thrall ! 
Oh, make our spirits free from sin,— 
Thy fount cf heavenly love within. 


As the last echoes of the sweet carol died on the 
ear, a bright ray of light streamed through the key- 
hole of the sa/om door, and flooded the threshold. 
Fnitzel saw it first, and sprang towards the door, 
clapping his hands. ‘‘ The Christ-child! he is 
come! Oh, open! open!” he shouted. Carried 
away by excitement and the delightful remembrance 
of last year, when they all waited thus in the dark 
for the lighting up in the sa/on and the opening of 
the door, he wholly forgot, for an instant, the sor- 
rowful reality. 

But, at that moment, the door flew open. The 
beautiful, brilliant tree stood in the centre of the 
great room, towering from polished floor nearly to 
the frescoed cejling, and little white tables, laden 
_with treasures, were grouped around it ina semi- 
circle. 

A lovely fair-haired image of the Christ-child 
flashed high above the lights and evergreens with a 
shining star on his head; and on the threshold 
stood a very different figure—a tall figure in gray, 
with a soldier’s cap, which opened its arms as little 
Fritzel sprang forward with the cry, ‘‘ Papa! 
Papa |” 

She never knew how she got there; but almost 
before Fritzel’s joyous cry, the mother was out in 
the dwelling-room in her white wrapper, and safe in 
his own strong, living arms, close to his warm, true 
heart. 

‘*My Marga,” he had whispered; ‘‘ my best little 
wife.” 

She knew nothing else; desired to comprehend 
nothing. She had him, and was satisfied. 

But the children were not. When the elder ones 
fully realized that it was indeed himself—his living 
self, and no other—returned to their midst again, 
they clamored to know what it all meant, and the 
little ones, half afraid to approach now, whis- 
pered together as if they thought he must be an an- 
gel, after all. 

Attracted and alarmed by the commotion, old 
Christel and the maid, Lina, came running in, and 
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_good comrade and a genial man. 
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their wondering exclamations, coupled with the 
children’s excitement, made the father realize 
that something unusual had occurred before his 
return. ¥ 

The wife led him to his seat near the fire, and 
they all crowded about him, talking so fast and 
eagerly that he finally was obliged to hush them all, — 
and tell Gretchen to be spokeswoman. Then he 
told his tale: 

‘I left Versailles five days ago,” he told them, 
‘“‘and was not even present at the attack on Le 
Bourget, which began December 2Ist, as the tele- 
grams state; but there was another Private Hoff- 
mann in my company—Franz Hotfmann, from 
Potsdam—which accounts for the mistake, and he 
must have fallen, poor fellow. I have not seen the 
list. He had been with us only a few days; and 
though I knew him but little, he was counted a 
I trust he does 
not leave many to mourn him.” And _ looking 
around on the little household band he bowed his 
head in silence for a moment. 

‘‘T wanted -to surprise you all,” he continued, 
“Cas I.reached the house. 1 knew your mother’s 
arrangements were to be just like those of last year, 
from her letters. The doors were open, so I just 
stole in, and finding everything ready to my hand, 
was there to receive the Christ-child, little thinking 
what a strange surprise 1 would give you; little 
dreaming that 1 was to appear as one risen from 
the dead. I waited while you sung your Christmas 
hymn, dear children, hardly able to restrain my im- 
patience, wondering all the time why the dear little 
mother did n’t steal in to see if the Christ-child 
had come.” 

Paul sprang up then with a sudden thought of 
the neglected Christmas tree: ‘‘Oh, the tree! 
we’re all forgetting it, and our splendid tapers are 
fast burning away.” So, followed speedily by all, 
he ran into the next room, into the midst of the 
Christmas warmth and beauty. 

The children were soon wild with delight over the 
wonderful gifts on their separate little tables, and 
Fritzel and Carlotta were shouting and clapping 
their hands under the tall sparkling tree, down from 
the height of which the fair, waxen face of the 
Chnist-child image seemed to smile on the happy 
little ones. 

Loving little Olga, who fully realized by this time 
that her papa was not an angel, but living and real, 
the best gift the dear Christ-child could have 
brought her, nestled up to his side and pulled him 
gently by the hand over to his special little table. 

Gretchen, the good, careful little maiden, had 
slipped out during the confusion and brought in 
the gifts, which, just completed, had not been 
placed there after the dreadful news came. 
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All the children crowded up to watch and com- 
ment on Papa’s pleasure, as he examined his gifts, 
praising the skill of this and the thoughtfulness of 
that donor, as he did so. 

Just then, there was a violent ring at the entrance 
bell, and in another second the old professor burst 
into the room, looking like Knecht Ruprecht him- 
self, In his enormous shaggy overcoat and fur cap, 
carrying a big basket, and fairly beaming and over- 
flowing with true German glee. 

Good news travels fast. 

Almost before the family were sure of the fact 
themselves, the happy tidings seemcd to have spread 
in some mysterious way, and other friends soon filled 
the room; coming in, they said, for just a look at 
the dead returned to life again. 

The children and work-people of the neighbor- 
hood ran up and down the steps, calling out to Lina 


and asking questions, till she was forced to drive 


them away. 
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‘* The street’s fairly alive with our good news,” 
she whispered to Gretchen, as she ran in, panting, 
to see the beautiful tree and receive her gifts with 
a pretty show of surprise. 

Frau Hoffmann, who had disappeared for a few 
moments, returned presently in her pretty blue 
dress, which had been especially prepared for this 
happy occasion, followed by Christel and Lina with 
the refreshment trays. Then there was jubilee,’ 
indecd. 

The Christmas greeting passed around, and the 
Children’s Christmas hymn was called for. What 
a joyous strain the music took this time! How out 
of each heart in that now blessed little family rose 
the song of thanksgiving ! 

Gretchen and Paul, Olga, Carlotta and Fritzel 
laid happy little heads on their pillows that memor- 
able night; and, I think, the dear Christ-child sent 
them beautiful dreams to herald in the holy Christ- 
mas-day ? 


IN THE TOWER. 


See Frontispiece. 
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JusT three hundred and ninety years ago, two 
noble boys were traveling in state from Ludlow 
Castle to London. An escort of two thousand 
horsemen rode with them; and although the boys 
had just lost their father, King Edward IV, and 
were dressed in sober black, I have no doubt that 
hundreds of happy children who saw them pass, 


looked with delight at the grand cavalcade, and - 


thought it a fine thing to be a prince. Their mo- 
ther called the boys Edward and Richard; but Ed- 
ward being the eldest,—though only thirteen years 
of age,—was His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
W..#3, rightful heir to the English throne; and 
Richard, his brother, a boy of eleven, was known 
as the Duke of York. 

Yes, many a boy and girl looked almost with 
envy that day upon the two royal children, and 
wondered how it felt to be the son of a king and 
lord of a nation. 

But the men and women who looked on thought 
of something very different. They shook their 
heads and whispered their misgivings to each other. 

It was dreadful, they said; such brave, beau- 
tiful, noble lads, too; and their fath.. hardly cold 
in his grave—poor, dear things! But then they 
would be in the power of their uncle Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, the wickedest, cruelest and most 
powerful nobleman in all England. But for these 
boys, in all their pride of youth, my lord of Glou- 
cester might be king of England. 


Ah, who could say what might happen ! 

English history tells us what happened: how the 
wicked Duke of Gloucester pretended at first to be - 
all loyalty and kindness; how he wrote a letter of 
condolence to the queen mother, and set off from 
Scotland, where he was commanding an army, to 
be present, he said, at his dear nephew’s corona- 
tion; and how, with fair words and treachery, he’ 
first placed the Prince in the Tower of London, 
where ‘‘he would be safer than anywhere else, un- 
til the grand ceremony should take place; ” how 
he afterwards took the little Duke of York from his 
sobbing mother and put him, too, in the dreary 
Tower; and how 

But you see them in the picture. They are to 
gether; that is some comfort. Their chamber is 
grandly furnished, but it is in a prison. Not the 
Prince of Wales, nor the Duke of York, now, but 
two heart-sick, terrified boys, who every moment 
dread—they hardly know what. If they only could 
feel their mother’s arm about them once again! 
They have prayed and prayed, and they have cried 
till they can cry no more, and, with breaking hearts, 
they have straightened themselves proudly with the 
thought that they are the sons of a king, when sud- 


denly they hear a footstep outside. 
* e a) e e 


To this day, visitors at the Tower are shown the 
very spot at the foot of the gloomy stone stairs where 
the bodies of the murdered. Princes were buried. 
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Delaroche, a Frenchman, painted the large pic- 
ture from which our engraving is made. He had 
the story of the princes.in his heart; and though 
he may or may not have loved England, he certainly 
loved these two English boys; else how could he 
have so painted them, that stout men feel like sob- 
bing when they look at the wonderful picture? It 
hangs, to-day, in the gallery of the Luxembourg, in 
Paris; and every day children stand before it, feeling 
not at all as the children did who saw the princes 
ride by in state, nearly four hundred years ago. 

[ have not told you all about Edward and Rich- 
ard, after all. Those of you who know what hap- 
pened will hardly wish to hear the sad story again, 
and those who do not, may read it whenever they 
will; for it stands recorded on earth and in heaven. 
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And the history of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
also stands recorded. 

Here is the end of it: 

There had been a terrible battle, at the close of 
which a crown was picked up, all bruised and tramp- 
led and stained with blood, and put upon Henry of 
Richmond’s head, amid loud and rejoicing cries of 
‘* Long live King Henry!” 

‘‘That night, a horse was led up to the church 
of the Grey Friars, at Leicester, across whose back 
was tied, like some worthless sack, a naked body, 
brought there for burial. It was the body of the 
last of the Plantagenet line, King Richard the 
Third, usurper and murderer, slain at the battle of 
Bosworth Field, in the thirty-second year of his age, 
after a miserable reign of two years.” 
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*“DON’T YOU WANT A RIDE?” 


IT was a beautiful day in the early Spring of 
18—. I lived at. the West then, in one of those 
half-rural cities for which the West is so famed. I 
had started out for a drive. 

The air was balmy as June. The mud in the 
Streets had dried up, the birds were going mad 


with joy,—the hum of bees, and the fragrance of 
blossoms mingled with the sung of the birds. 

Soon I was gaily speeding along the graveled 
road; down through Dublin, as we called the 
poorer quarter of the town (though the real Dub- 
lin is a handsome and well-built city), out into the 
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country. The horses seemed to share my pleasure 
and enthusiasm in the drive, as I have no doubt 
they did. Their sleek, glossy coats glistened in the 
sunshine, and they arched their necks, and moved 
proudly, knowing well the hand that held the reins, 
and loving the tones of the voice behind them. 

The odors of the great Dublin Pork Packing Es- 
tablishment were wafted to us, as we dashed past 
its great dark walls and noisome vaults; past the 
squalid calins of squatters; past the great distiller- 
ies, with their tall chimnies, belching clouds of 
smoke that scemed to come from subterranean 
fires; past great rumbling country wagons, with 
half-drunken drivers, going home from the dis- 
tilleries with the money from the sale of their 
loads of corn, except what they had spent for gro- 
ceries and calico, or drunk up in whiskey; past 
slowly plodding farm teams, with sober farmers in 
grey—and. women (seated in_ straight-backed 
kitchen chairs in the old farm wagons), in costumes 
of all shades and colors, with calico sun-bonncts 
hiding faces old and peaceful, or young and giddy, 
alike ; past rattling and noisy vehicles of all sorts, 
out into the soft and sponge-like roads, bordered 
by the green fields, and the whispering trees of the 
country, where rattle and sound ceased. 

Just ahead of mel saw walking on the road a 
very small boy. He was dressed in plain clothes, 
known as Kentucky Jean. On his head he wore, 
even thus early in the Spring, a plain straw hat; 
over his shoulder he carried a bundle, tied up ina 
red silk handkerchief, and slung upon a stick. In 
his hand he held his great heavy shoes, whilst he 
tugged on manfully and wearily, sore of foot, and 
sore of heart, I had no doubt. 

I drove quickly past, and then stopped and 
‘ looked back, and waited until the little fellow came 

up. 
~ **Halloa,” I said, ‘‘ don’t you want a ride?” 

‘*To be sure I do,” said he. 

‘¢ Then, why didn’t you ask me,” said I. 

‘Because,’ said he, ‘‘I had asked so many 
times, and been refused so often, that I had got 
discouraged, and I didn’t think you would let me,” 
with some emphasis on the ‘‘ you.” 

‘“Well,” I said, ‘‘ get in.” He stood looking 
hopelessly up into the cushioned and carpeted 
buggy, and down at his bundle and his stick, and 
his heavy soiled shoes. 

“I am afraid I aint very clean,” he said, at 
last. 

**Oh! never mind,” I said. ‘‘Get in; this ve- 
hicle was made for use.” | 

‘*I’d better leave my stick,” he said. 

‘“*Oh, no!” I answered. ‘‘You may want it 
again.” 

And so he climbed in, and the bundle was stowed 
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away under the seat, and the stick put down 
between us. 

‘*T] never rode in such a nice carriage before, 
and I don’t think I ever saw such horses,” he went 
on, and his eyes fairly sparkled. 

‘‘Do you want to drive?” 

66 May I ? ”? 

‘*Yes, if you know how.” And soI gave him 
the reins, and we were friends at once. 

‘* Who did you ask to let you ride ?” I asked. 

‘*Qh! all those men in the great farm wagons.” 

‘* And what did they say?” 

‘*If they had a load they said they couldn’t, and 
if they had no load, they only smacked their great 
whips, and rattled by the faster, or yelled at me to 
get out of the road.” 

‘*And you didn’t ask me. Did you think be- - 
cause I had nice horses, and a fine carriage, and 
wore good clothes, and looked like a gentleman, 
that therefore I wasn’t one?” I said laughingly. 

**Well—yes—I’m afraid I did; but,” he contin- 
ued, looking me square in the face, ‘‘do gentlemen 
always let boys ride, when they want to?” 

It was my turn to be a little bit puzzled; and I 
said, ‘‘I don’t think they do; but a gentleman is one 
who always does all he can to help others and to 
make them happy.” 

‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘I think you are a gentle- 
man, at any rate.” 

And so I said, ‘‘ Will you tell me who you are, 
for I think you are a gentleman also?” and, yet, he 
hadn’t said ‘‘thank you,” in words once, all this 
time. . 

Then he told me his story. His mother lived in 
a log cabin, in a little clearing in the woods, in 
Boone county. His father was dead. They were 
very poor. He had worked for a good Quaker far- 
mer the summer before, who was very kind to his 
boys, and he was going to work for him again. He 
had walked more than twenty miles that day, and 
had five miles further to go. His feet had be- 
come very sore, and so he had taken off his shoes 
and stockings, putting his stockings in the bundle, 
and carrying the shoes in his hand. 

‘With all these things to carry, what do you 
carry a stick for?” I asked. 

‘*' Why, so that I can carry the bundle over my 
shoulder,” he answered. 

** Is the bundle heavy?” 

‘‘It didn’t seem heavy when I started,” he re- 
plied ; ‘‘ but it does now.” 

“Where did you get the stick?” 

‘¢ A man cut it for me in the woods, and told me 
it was just what I needed to help to carry the 
bundle.” 

‘Well, which is the heavier,—the bundle or the 
stick?” ° 
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‘“T never thought of that. I believe the stick is 
—TI know it is,” he said at last. 

‘Well, now, that was a mistake. You took a 
heavy yoke when you might have had a light one— 
didn’t you? I haven’t a doubt but that man laughed 
to see that you were so simple.” __- 

“He did laugh,” said the little fellow; and his 
eyes fairly flashed, and his face flushed with anger 
as he spoke: ‘‘ that was real mean—don’t you think 
so ?”? 

“Yes, I do; and I don’t think that man was a 
gentleman; and he pretended all the time to be 
doing you a kindness.” 

‘Don’t you ever impose on a fellow that’s smaller 
than you are, in that way,” I said. 

‘I don’t mean to,” said he. 

‘But you haven’t told me your name yet.” 

‘““My name is Richard—théy call me Dick for 


short; but I never could findout why. I don’t like 
nicknames. Do you?” 
‘‘No, I don’t. Almost everybody has a_nick- 


name, however; but why Richard is called Dick, 
is one of those things one can never find out.” 

‘““Mr. Hollyhead, the farmer I am going to work for, 
always calls me Richard. He’sa real good man, 
only I don’t get used to the thees and thous yet.” 

‘Got any girls?” I asked. 

He looked at me a moment, to see if I was mak- 
ing fun, but I kepta sober face, and thus reassured, 
he said, ‘‘I guess he has. He has got one.” 

“Guess /” YT said, ‘don’t you know ?” 

‘Well, I think I ought to. She’s just as pretty 
as she can be; and I like her first rate, ’cause she 
calls me Richard, too, and that makes me fee] like 
aman.” | 

“‘Do you live far from the railroad?” I asked. 

‘** Close by,” he answered. 

‘Why didn’t you come on the cars, then?” 

He hesitated alittle, then said, ‘‘’Cause "4 wouldn? 
pay.” 7 

‘* What do you mean by that?” I asked. 
be you didn’t have the money.” 

“‘ Yes, I did. Mother gave me the money, and 
she said may be | could come at half-price, as I did 
last year; but, you sec, I don’t begin work until to- 
morrow, and I wanted to see the country and—and 
—and—well, I just thought I’d walk. Mother put 
me up a nice swack, and so J laid the money in the 
leaves of the big Bible, right at the thirty-seventh 
Psalm, that mother made me promise to read next 
Sunday—for I knew she would read it at the same 
time—with a little note pinned to it saying I would 
walk. But I didn’t know it was so awful muddy 
all through the woods, or I don’t believe I should 
have done it; but I’m glad I did; for, if I hadn't, 
I shouldn’t have met you; and I might never have 
known a real gentleman in all my life.” 
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‘* But,” I said, ‘‘ isn’t the man you work for a 
gentleman ?” 

‘* Well, yes. 
you.” 

“No,” I said; ‘‘there are a great many real 
gentlemen and ladies in the world. I think this 
Quaker farmer is a gentleman, and that your mother 
isalady. It is said, ‘fine feathers make fine birds,’ 
but fuss and feathers, fine manners and fine clothes, 
and fine horses and carriages, and houses and farms 
don’t make gentlemen and ladies. Only God can 
make a gentleman.” 

‘Did you ever read the story of Jacob?” I asked. 

No, he hadn’t; but he knew about Joseph. 

And so I made him promise to read about Jacob, 
who went out from his father’s house with only a stick 
and a bundle, or wallet—much as he had done— 
and slept with a stone fora pillow; andI asked him 
to be sure and find out what Jacob saw there that 
night as he lay out under the stars, and what wages 
Laban paid to Jacob when he hired out to him, 
which I knew would be a little difficult, as Laban 
changed his wages ten times. Then | asked what 
wages he had. 

He said $9 a month, which I thought was very 
good pay for a small boy. 

And so we rode on together, talking about the 
wages the devil pays to those who work for him, and 
the yoke Christ gives us to bear, until we came to 
the farm-yard gate, where I turned in. He dis- 
mounted with his stick, and bundle and shoes. | 
lingered a moment longer, and he bade me good- 
by, and tramped briskly down the road. 

One evening, in the December following—it was 
almost Christmas time—I sat by a glowing wood 
fire in my parlor; it was raining and freezing with- 
out. I drew nearer to the embers as the door was 
opened, and a great blast of cold air came rushing 
in, without so much as saying, ‘‘ By your leave; ” and 
with it came my friend Richard. 

He had grown a great deal. He was neatly 
dressed, and was so glad to see me, and I was so 
glad to see him, that all embarrassment was taken 
away at once. 

I introduced him to my wife and my boys, and 
together we recalled the story of the drive; but it 
was evident Richard had come with a purpose. 
There was something in his manner which meant 
business. 

And so I said, ‘‘ Well, Richard, what is it? Have 
you and the pretty little girl at the farm had a quar- 
rel?” 

“‘ Not exactly; but I—I have given her up.” 

‘‘Ah ! how was that ?” 

‘* You see, one day she told me she wished I 
wouldn’t speak to her when there were other girls 
there, unless I had on my best clothes, for I was 


I suppose he is; but he isn’t like 
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such a small boy, and worked for her father, and through,’ and he did; and that’s the reason it’s 
the girls laughed at her about me; and I said1 so late, for I have only just got through, and had 


wouldn’t, and I didn’t, and I haven’t spoken to her 
since, and I have given up farming too.” 


“(SHE WISHED 1 WOULD N’T SPRAK TO HER UNLESS I! HAD ON MY 
BEST CLOTHES!” 


‘‘Given up farming,” I said. 
you going to do?” 

‘‘ Well, I’m going to try to be a gentleman,” he 
answered. 

‘‘Can’t a farmer be a gentleman?”’ I said, think- 
ing what foolishness I must have put into the boy’s 
head, by my talk during that ride. 

‘* Yes, I spose he can; but you said there were 
different sorts of gentlemen, and you see I want to 
try and be another kind. When you told me what 
a gentleman was, I thought I’d like to be one; but 
I didn’t find it as easy as I expected. Then I re- 
membered you said only God could make a gentle- 
man. I didn’t know exactly what you meant, but 
after I had got almost discouraged trying, it came 
to me to ask God's help, and so I am trying harder 
than ever.” 

‘“Well, what sort of a gentleman are you going 
to be?” I asked. 

‘‘That’s it,” he said. ‘‘ You see, I’m so little, I 
thought may be I could do more to help others, 
and take care of mother, if I tried something else 
besides farm work.”’ 

‘* Had any supper?” I said. 

** Guess I have,” he answered, proudly. 
stopping at a hotel.” 

‘* Think it will pay ?” said I, smiling. 

‘* Well, you see Mr. Hollyhead brought me in, 
and he is coming in again to-morrow. The hotel 
is filled with teamsters and teams, so I asked the 
landlord if I might stay if I would help take 
care of the horses, and he said ‘he’d put me 


‘‘ Why, what are 
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my supper.” 
‘* You want I should help you, do you?” 


‘No, I don’t want any help. I onfy want 
advice.” 
And so we talked it all over. He hadn't 


been to school much, and he needed more 

education, and yet he wanted to help support 

his mother, and finally we decided that he 
should go in the morning to the office of Zhe 

Datly Blunderbuss, and see if he could get 

employment there, and learn type-setting. 

I told him he might refer to me. 

The result was, Richard got a place in the 
printing office, and I used to see him occa- 
sionally at work, with his sleeves rolled up, his 
face and hands smeared with ink; but at night, 
and on Sundays, he was neatly dressed, and 
he and my boys became great friends. 

At the end of the year I took him into my 
office, for I suspected the printing office was 
hardly the best place for him, and he proved 
faithful in all his ways. 

My boys were studying history at that time, and 
they gave him a nickname, which I don’t think he 
at all objected to—it was ‘‘ Richard, Cceur de 
Lion.” 

After he had been with me nearly a year, I one 
day asked him suddenly, ‘‘ what sort of a gentle- 
man he meant to be?” 

“ That’s it,” said he. ‘1 haven’t got education 
enough, and I| want to go to school, and work half 
the time.” 

So I got him a situation as book-keeper in a 
bank, and he worked, and went to night-school, 
and finally fitted himself for college. It was a long 
and hard struggle, but a few years since he gradu- 
ated with honors at the Michigan State University, 
and went to Chicago, where he soon obtained a 
position on one of the daily papers of that city, and 
got a home for himself and for his mother. 

When the great fire came, his business was swept 
away, but the cottage where his mother lived, ‘‘on 
the west side,” was mercifully spared. In the mean- 
time I had moved to the East, and had lost sight of 
Richard, except as I occasionally heard from him 
by letter, or heard’of him from others. 

Fortunately, his capital was in his brains, anda 
great conflagration could not destroy that; and he 
was soon at work again. 

A few months since, I received a letter, quaint 
and curious, in a lady’s handwriting, which com- 
menced, ‘‘ Respected Friend.” It was full of thees 
and thous, and it said, ‘‘ Richard” (no other name), 
‘who was formerly in thy employment, has applied 
to me for a situation as son-in-law. He refers to 
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thee. Thou knowest there be adventurers abroad. 
I am a lone widow, to whom God has given one 
only daughter. What cans’t thou say of Richard?” 

I wrote, ‘‘I have no doubt he will fill admirably 
any position he is willing to accept. He is a gentle- 
man, in the best sense of the word, and any lady in 
the land may be proud to become his wife.” 

Soon after, Richard was married; and now itis the 
Chnstmas time again. I have just received a letter 
from him, in which he says, ‘‘ We have returned 
from our wedding tour. My wife is a real lady, if 
there ever was one, Iam sure. I have got used to 
the thees and thous, and learned to love to be called 
simply, Richard, better than ever. 

‘We found a double surprise awaiting us. First, 
an invitation to me to take the position of editor-in- 
chief of the Daily Chicagonian, one of our largest 
papers here, which I have accepted. 

‘“It had been agreed that we were to come back 
to mother-in-law’s, to spend a few days, before 
going to my own home. When we reached the 
house, we found my mother there, and everything 
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arranged to make it a permanent home for us. 
all. 

‘‘Mother-in-law said she could not live in the 
house alone. 

‘After dinner was over, Esther and I explored 
the house, and Esther showed me its treasures of 
closets, and spotless Iinen and all that; then we 
spent a pleasant social evening together, and gath- 
ered in the back parlor for prayers. 

‘On the table lay mother’s big old well-worn 
Bible. I opened to the xxxvii Psalm, and there 
was the money, pinned to the note in my boyish 
handwriting, just as I had left it twenty years be- 
fore. It seems mother could never, in ber darkest 
hour, make up her mind to use that money. I 
tried to read, but my voice faltered, and then it 
broke down entirely. Mother and Esther knew what. 
it meant; then mother told Mrs. Gwynne the story 
of the walk and the drive, and we all wished that 
you were here to share our happiness.” 

Thus it was that the boy who worked came to be 
a real gentle-man at last. 


LA BOULE DE NEIGE DE JEAN MARTIN.®* 


PAR PAUL FORT. 


IL y ades gens qui croient que le premier venu 
peut faire une bonne boule de neige, comme il y en 
a d’autres qui se figurent que c’est chose aisée de 
bien jouer du violon. 

L’une de ces opinions est aussi fausse que I’autre. 

Pour faire une vraie bonne boule de neige il faut 
avoir une pratique spéciale. En premier lieu on 
doit savoir choisir de la neige qui ne soit ni trop 
humide ni trop séche. Ensuite il est nécessaire de 
savoir s’y prendre pour faire la boule solide et bien 
proportionnée et la rendre ferme et dure en la pres- 
sant sans trop de force entre les genoux. En un 
mot, la maniére de faire une boule de neige est une 
science. 

Jean Martin était un maitre dans cette science. 
C’était un garcon qui aimait toujours a se perfec- 
tionner dans tout ce qui n’etait pas de son état. La 
maniére de faire une boule de neige n’était pas de 
son état, car Jean était un apprenti-cordonnier. 

Au commencement de lVhiver de 1872 le sol fut 
couvert d’une magnifique couche de neige. La 
neige n’était ni trop humide ni trop séche. Jean 
descendit dans la rue pour passer un bon quart 
d’heure 4 faire des boules de neige. I1 prit une 
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certaine quantité de neige, la pressa d’abord entre. 
ses deux mains, puis entre ses genoux sans trop de 
force et réussit 4 en faire une magnifique boule. II 
s’agissait maintenant dé la jeter 4 quelque passant 
et la destinée de la boule serait remplie. L’occasion 
ne se fit pas longtemps attendre; Jean vit bientot 
arriver de son coté le vieux M. Antoine Blanc et sa. 
bonne femme, Mme Blanc. Dés qu’ils eurent passé 
devant lui, Jean, aprés avoir bien visé, lancga sa 
boule de neige. Puis il baissa les yeux sur le sol 
et parut innocent comme un agneau. Le vieux 
M. Blanc fit un soubresaut. 

** Aie!” cria-t-il. ‘‘ Qu’est-ce que c’est? J’ai été 
frappé par une avalanche de neige. Elle est peut- 
étre tombée d’un toit. Ouf! j’en ai dans mon 
oreille. a coule le long de mon cou. Je sens la 
neige sous mon gilet de flanelle. Oh! comme c’est 
froid! C’est horrible! Pourquoi suis-je venu dans. 
les rues lorsque la neige tombe ainsi des toits?” 

Mais sa bonne femme, Mme Blanc, ne s’était pas 
laissé tromper. Elle savait que la neige n’était pas 
tombée du toit. Elle s’était retournée et avait vu 
Jean jeter la boule de neige. ‘‘Hé! méchant gar- 
con!” exclama-t-elle. ‘‘Je vous ai vu. Vous avez 
jeté de la neige 4 mon bon mari. Je vais le dire au 
maire, et vous serez mis €n prison, jeune vaurien!””’ 
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‘JEAN PARUT INNOCENT COMME UN AGNEAU,” 


‘Oh! bonne Mme Blanc!” répondit Jean, ‘‘est- long de mon dos, je périrais de froid. Je vous re- 
ce qu’on lance des boules de neige? Oh!les mau- mercie, ma bonne dame, de m’avoir averti. Adieu.” 
vais garcons! J’ai peur que quelqu’un d’entre eux Et linnocent Jean Martin s’éloigna pour faire 
ne m’envoie une de ces terribles boules de neige. une autre boule de neige qu'il se disposait a jeter 


Je cours chez moi. Je n’ai pas de gilet de fla- derriére l’oreille au premier vieux Monsieur qui 
nelle et si une boule de neige venait a découler le _ viendrait a passer. 
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FAST FRIENDS. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Author of the “ Yack Hazard" Stories. 


CHAPTER I. 
A YOUNG CONTRIBUTOR. 


VERY early one spring morning, not quite thirty 
years ago, a tall boy, with arms almost too long for 
his coat-sleeves, sat eating a hasty breakfast in a 
farm-house of Western New York. His hair was 
freshly combed, his shirt-collar clean, his fair face 
smoothly shaved (or perhaps the beard was yet 
to grow), and he appeared dressed for a journey. 

By the table, leaning her elbow upon it, sat a young 
girl, who did not eat, but watched him wistfully. 

‘‘George,” said she, with a tremulous smile, 
‘you ‘ll forget me as soon as you are gone.” 

George looked up, over his plate of fried potatoes, 
and saw her eyes—a bright blue, and smiling still 
—grow very misty indeed, and suddenly let fall a 
shining drop or two, like rain in sunshine. She 
caught up her apron, dashed away the tears with a 
laugh (she must either laugh or cry, and laughing 
was so much more sensible), and said, ‘I know 
you will, George! ” 

‘Don’t think that, Vinnie?” said George, earn- 
estly. ‘You are the only person or thing on this 
old place that I don’t wish to forget.” 

“Tam sorry you feel so, George!” 

“I can’t help it. I’ve nothing against ¢hem,— 
only they don’t understand me. Nobody under- 
stands me, or knows anything of what I think or 
feel.” 

“Don’t I—a little?” smiled Vinnie. 

“You, more than anybody else. And, Vinnie!” 
exclaimed George, ‘‘I do hate to leave you here !” 

He gazed at her, thinking how good, how beauti- 
fulshe was. On the table there was a candle still 
burning with a pale flame. Just then a broad- 
chested, half-dressed farmer came in from another 
room, yawning, and buttoning his suspenders, saw 
the candle, and put it out. 

“Need n’t bum candles by daylight, ” he said, 
pinching the wick and then wiping his fingers on 
his uncombed hair. 

George watched the broad back with the suspend- 
ers, knit of yellow yarn, crossed over a blue flannel 
shirt, going out at the back door, and looked grimly 
Sarcastic. ‘ 

‘That's his way; he don’t mean anything; he’s 
_ good-hearted behind it all,” Vinnie explained. 

“Eat a doughnut.” 

George declined the doughnut, and sat back in 
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his chair. ‘‘I can’t help laughing! Nine years 
I’ve lived with him,—my uncle, my mother’s only 
brother ;—he sees me ready for a journey, my trunk 
packed ; and nobody knows, not even myself, just 
where I am going, or how I am going to live; and 
his first words are, ‘Need n’t burn candles by day- 
light.’ Candles!” repeated George, contempt- 
uously. | 

The uncle walked a little way from the back 
door, stopped, hesitated, and then walked back 
again. A trunk was there, loaded up on an old 
wheelbarrow. 

‘‘Ye might have had the horse and wagon, 
George, to take your trunk down,” he said. 

‘““Uncle Presbit,’”’ George answered, with a full 
heart, ‘‘I’m obliged to you; but you did n’t say so 
last night, when I spoke about it.” 

That was too true. Uncle Presbit gazed rather 
uneasily at the trunk for a moment, then slowly re- 
volved on his axis, and the yellow X on i blue 
back moved off again. 

‘‘T wish you would take my money!” Vinnie 


then said in a low tone of entreaty. ‘‘ You wil 
need it, I am sure.”’ 

‘‘T hope not,” replied George. ‘‘I’ve enough 
to take me to Albany or New York, and keep me 
there a few days. I shall find something to do. I 
sha’ n’t starve. Never fear.” 
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‘‘But promise you ’ll write to me for my money, 
if you need it. You know you will be welcome to 
it,—more than welcome, George! ” 

At that moment the uncle reappeared at the door. 
He was a plain, coarse man, with a rather hard but 
honest face, and he looked not unkindly on George. 

‘‘When ye spoke last night,” he said, ‘‘ I hoped 
ye’d reconsider. ’T ain’t too late to change yer 
mind now, ye know. Hadn't ye better stay? 
Bird in the hand’s wuth two in the bush. It’sa 
dreffle onsartin thing, this goin’ off to a city where 
nobody knows ye nor cares for ye, to seek yer 
fortin.” 

‘“‘Tt’s uncertain, I know,” replied George, with 
a resolute air; ‘‘ but I’ve made up my mind.” 

‘‘ Wal! boys know more ’n their elders nowdays.” 
And once more the uncle walked heavily and 
thoughtfully away, scratching his rough head. 

‘* George,” whispered Vinnie, ‘‘ if you print any- 
thing in the city papers, be sure to send me a copy.” 

‘* Of course,”—blushing and stammering a little, 
—‘‘if I do.” 

She had touched a sensitive chord in the boy’s 
heart, which thrilled with I know not what secret 
aspirations. For George was a poet,—or dreamed 
he was. In the heart of that farm-bred, verdant 
youth lurked a romantic hope, shy as any delicate 
wild flower shrinking from the glare of day under 
the shade of some secluded rock. He would hardly 
have owned, even to himself, that it was there. To 
be a poet—to write what the world would delight 
to read—to become famous, like Byron, Burns, or 
Scott, whom he so passionately admired—O no! 
he would have declared, he was not so foolish as to 
indulge that daring thought. 

And yet he had tried his powers. He had com- 
posed a great many rhymes while following the 
plough or hocipg his uncle’s corn, and had written 
a few prose sketches. Some of these things had 
got into print, and given hima good deal of reputa- 
tion as a ‘‘ young contributor” to the county news- 
paper. The editor had more than once called at- 
tention to the ‘‘ new poem by our promising young 
author, G. G.” (for George Greenwood favored the 
public with his initials only), comparing him with 
Pope in his early years, or with Chatterton, ‘‘ the 
marvelous boy.” George was rather ashamed of 
these compliments, which he greatly feared laid 
him open to ridicule. He suspected, moreover, 
perhaps justly, that they were intended as a sort of 
compensation for his articles; for he got no other 
pay. Besides, he had a painful consciousness that 
the ‘‘ Vanguard of Freedom” was not literature, 
and that its columns were not the place where lau- 
rels were to be won. 

His friends and mates, for the most part, took no 
interest in his verses. Some accused him of ‘‘copy- 
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ing out of Lord Byron.” Two or three only—in- 
cluding Vinnie—believed in him. His Uncle Pres- 
bit owned that ‘‘the boy had a knack at rhymin’,” 
and was rather proud of it;—no one of his blood 
had ever before written anything which an editor 
had thought ‘‘wuth printin’ in a paper.” But 
though he did not object toa little of such nonsense 
now and then, hard work on the farm was the busi- 
ness of life with him, and he meant it should be so 
with his nephew, as long as they lived together. 
And hard enough he made it—hard, dry and pro- 
saic—to George, with his sensitive nature and po- 
etic dreams. And so it happened that George’s 
trunk was out there on the wheelbarrow, packed 
with all his earthly possessions (including a thick 
roll of manuscripts), and that he was eating in haste 
the breakfast which Vinnie had got for him, early 
that spring morning. 

‘‘IT was agoin’ to say,” remarked Uncle Presbit, 
again coming back to the door, ‘‘I don’t mind 
payin’ ye wages, if ye stay an’ work for me this 
season.” 

‘Thank you for the offer,—though it comes © 
rather late!” said George, gloomily. ‘‘ Good by, 
Aunt Presbit; you’re just in tiine to see me off.” 

The aunt came in,’with pins in her mouth, ar- 
ranging her dress. 

‘*Goin’? Have ye had a good breakfast ?” she 
said, speaking out of the corner of her mouth that 
was free from pins. 

‘‘ Yes, thanks to Vinnie,” said George, risen, and 
ready to start. 

‘‘ That means, nothanks tome. Wal, George!” 
—the pins were out of the mouth, which smiled in 
a large, coarse, good-natured way,—‘‘I mean bet- 
ter by ye’n ye think; the trouble is, ye 've got too 
fine notions for plain folks like us. All is, if ye git 
into trouble, jest come back here; then mabby 
ye’ll find who yer re’l friends be.” 

George was touched by this, and there was a tear 
in his eye as he shook her hand at parting. 

‘But law!” she added, with broad irony, ‘“‘if 
ever ye docome back, I s’pose ye’ll be a rich man, 
and too proud to speak to poor folks! Why don't 
ye kiss him, Vinnie? Needn’t mind me!” 

‘‘She is going over to the bridge with me.” 
And George took up the handles of the wheelbarrow 
on which his trunk was placed. 

Uncle Presbit, who had walked to and fro halfa 
dozen times since he last appeared at the door, 
now came back and spoke what was on his mind. 

‘‘ George,”—a cough,— ‘‘I s’pose,” — another 
cough,— Uncle Presbit pulled off his old farm hat 
with one hand, and scratched his head with the 
other,—‘‘ no doubt ye think I might’a’ gin ye some 
money —” 

“Uncle Presbit,” said George, putting down the 
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wheelbarrow, ‘‘if the work I’ve done for you the 
past nine years has paid for my board and clothes 
and schooling,” —his voice trembled a little, —‘‘1’m 
glad—and 1’m satisfied. If you had offered me 
money, I—I ”—chokingly—‘‘ should have taken it 
as a kindness; but I haven’t expected it, and I 
don’t know that I have deserved it.” 

Uncle Presbit had put his hand into his pocket, 
but he now took it out again, and appeared greatly 
relieved. 

‘‘Wal! Id’ n’ know, George! I’ve meant to 
do nght by ye. An’I wish ye well, I shall allers 
wish ye well, George. Good by.” 

“Good by,” said George. He repressed a bitter 
sob; and, with his hat pulled over his eyes, taking 
up the barrow again, he wheeled it away, while 
Vinnie walked sadly by his side. 


CHAPTER II. 
TAKING THE PACKET BOAT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the distasteful life he had 
led at his uncle’s, George did not leave the old 
place without some parting sighs. Strangely min- 
gled with his hatred of such disagreeable work as 
forking manure and picking up stones, and of his 
uncle’s sordid ways, remained a genuine love of 
nature, and attachment to many a favorite spot. 
How could he forget the orchard, so pleasant in 
summer weather; the great woods where he had 
roamed and dreamed; the swallow-haunted and 
hay-scented barn; the door-yard, where on Sunday 
afternoons he had lain upon the grass and gazed up 
into the sky, with thoughts of time, and space, and 
God; and all the private paths and nooks which 
Vinnie and he had known together. 

“I take back what I said about wishing to forget 
everybody and everything but you, Vinnie!” he 
said, setting down his load at a little distance from 
the house, and looking back. ‘‘ Shall I ever see 
again that old roof—those trees—this road I have 
traveled so many times with you on our way to 
school? ”’ 

‘‘I hope so, George!” said Vinnie, fervently. 

‘‘Where shall I be a year from now ?—three— 
five—ten years?” he continued, as if speaking 
aloud the thoughts which had been haunting him. 
‘“*I wonder if this is n’t all a dream, Vinnie!” 

‘‘Y should think the wheelbarrow would seem 
real enough to you,” she said with a tearful smile, 
as he took up his load again. 

‘“Yes! and isn’t this a rather ridiculous way of 
leaving home?” George blushed as he thought 
how it would sound, in the fine Byronic ‘‘ Fare- 
well” he was composing, or in the biography which 
might some day be written: ‘‘On that occasion he 
conveyed his own luggage to the boat, using for 
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the purpose an ancient wheelbarrow belonging to 
his uncle.” It was long before George got that 
little streak of romantic vanity rubbed out of him 
by rude contact with the world. 

The road soon brought them to the bridge; and 
under the bridge flowed (for there was always a 
sluggish current) the waters of the canal, on which 
he was to embark. He saw the rising sun under 
the bridge, as he set down the wheelbarrow by the 
tow-path, and removed the trunk. Vinnie was to 
take the ‘little vehicle” (so it was called in the 
‘‘ Farewell”) back with her, after they had parted. 

‘“‘T’ve jumped off from that bridge, on to the 
boats passing under, more times than I ever shall 
again, Vinnie!’ He remembered the way in 
which the little sum of money in his pocket had 
been earned, and wondered how that would read 
in his biography: ‘‘ He had diligently picked up a 
few pennies at odd spells, by gathering in his 
uncle’s orchard such fruits as it chanced to afford, 
and selling them on the canal-boats, upon which 
he stepped from a convenient bridge.” Such 
things would dart through the lad’s too active 
brain even at that moment of parting. 

They sat down, she on the trunk and he on the 
wheelbarrow, and talked a little; though their 
hearts were so full, neither had much to say. 
George cast anxious glances up the canal; sud- 
denly he exclaimed, in a quick voice, ‘‘ There’s 
the packet!” and clasped her hand. It was the 
boat that was to bear him away. The foremost of 
the three heavily trotting horses, and the head of 
the driver riding the last, appeared around the 
bend; then came the long, curving tow-line, and 
the trim, narrow prow cutting the water. George, 
who had many times leaped upon the same boat 
at that place, with his little basket of apples (it was 
only upon the line-boats that he stepped from the 
bridge), sprang up and gave a signal. The driver 
—who knew him, and remembered many a fine 
pippin, handed up to him as he rode past, with 
the request, ‘‘Drive slow! ”—slackened speed, 
letting the tow-line dip and trail in the water. 
The steersman, who also knew George, saw the 
signal and the trunk, and headed the packet for 
the tow-path. As it was ‘‘laying-up” for him, 
George hastily bid Vinnie good-bye; then, as the 
stern swung in and rubbed gratingly against the 
bank, he caught up his trunk, threw it aboard, and 
then leaped after it. The stern swung off again, 
the driver cracked his whip, the dripping line 
straightened, and a swiftly widening space of dingy 
water separated George standing in the stern from 
Vinnie on the shore. 

There was something romantic, after all, in his 
departure, sailing into the sunrise, which dazzied 
her as she gazed after him under her uplifted arm, 
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He stood proudly erect, waving his, hat towards 
her; she fluttered her handkerchief; then another 


bend shut him out from her view. 

Poor Vinnie, standing alone on the tow-path, 
with the empty wheelbarrow, continued to gaze 
after him long after he was out of sight. A dread- 
ful feeling of loss and desolation came over her, 


would seem without him! how could she endure 
it? But Vinnie was too brave a girl to spend much 
time in mourning over the separation. 

‘*T must go home and get breakfast for the rest,” 
she suddenly remembered. So, drying her eyes, 


she took up the wheelbarrow, and trundled it back 
along the road. 


‘HE WAVED HIS HAT: SHE FLUTTEPED HER HANDKERCHIEF, 


and the tears streamed unheeded down her cheeks. 
For nine years—ever since, his parents having 
died, he came to live with his uncle—they had 
been daily companions. She too was an orphan, 
adopted in childhood by the Presbits, who had no 
children of their own; and the two had grown up 
together like brother and sister. How empty life 


George felt the separation less; for he had the 
novelty of the journey and his own fresh hopes to 
divert and console him. It was early in the month 
of May; the morning was cool and fine. The san 
rose through crimson bars of cloud into a sky of 
transparent silver. Birds sang sweetly in the 
budding boughs that overhung the water; the lisp 
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of ripples by the rushing prow blended with their 
songs. The steady, level movement of the boat, 
bearing him away to new scenes and new fortunes, 
inspired him with emotions akin to happiness. 
And he had his poem for a companion. His brain 
began to beat with rhymes. 


‘‘When the beams of morning fell 
On my little vehicle, 
Which by dewy hedge-rows bore 
My light luggage to the shore, 
She, sull faithful, by my side, 
Rosy-cheeked, and tender-eyed,—-"’ 


But George immediately rejected the epithet 
‘“rosy-cheeked,” as out of keeping with the pathos 
of the parting scene and the passionate tone of the 
‘‘Farewell.” Indeed, none of the lines composed 
that morning were finally retained in that remark- 
able poem, which was pitched to the deep key of 
the surging winds in the dark woods, where he had 
nursed his fate-defying thoughts (after his trunk 
was packed) the night before. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ‘‘ OTHER BOY.” 


FINDING that the stream of poetry ran shallow, 
George looked about among the passengers who 
were beginning to come on deck, and noticed a 
monstrously fat man whose bulk nearly filled the 
companion-way where he stood. 

‘* Half a dozen of us little fellows will have to go 
forward, to trim the boat, if he stays aft,” said a 
boyish voice at George’s side. 

The speaker was alad almost a head shorter than 
himself, and may be a year or two younger, but 
with a bright, honest face, which expressed a good 
deal of quiet self-reliance and firmness of character. 
George, who had seen little of the world, and who 
lacked self-reliance, felt drawn at once to the 
owner of that face. 

Perceiving that he wore pretty good clothes, 
and a coat which was not a bad fit, our young poet 
—who was troubled with a painful consciousness of 
having outgrown his own garments—instinctively 
pulled down his coat-sleeves, which, as has been 
said, were short. 

‘‘He’d better not come up on deck,” he replied 
in the same tone of pleasantry. ‘‘ He’d go through 
these thin boards like an elephant!” 

The lad—whom we shall call the Other Boy— 
began to laugh. ‘‘ Once when I was on the canal, 
he said, ‘‘1 saw just such a fat man on the deck of 
a line-boat, as it was coming to a bridge. ‘ Low 
bridge!’ says the steersman. It was a low bridge 
—very low; and the boat, having no freight, was 
very high out of the water. The fat man got down 
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and lay on his back, with his feet towards the bow. 
But, gracious! he reached almost as far up into 
the sky when he was lying down as when he stood 
up. He saw the bridge coming, in a direction 
that was certain tocut him off about six inches 
below his waistcoat buttons. I was on the tow- 
path; and I screamed, ‘Mister! mister! you ’ll 
get killed!’ He knew it, but what could he do? 
The boat could n’t stop, and the bridge would n’t 
go! In’a minute he would be crushed like a four- 
hundred-pound egg.” 

‘What did he do?” said George. 

‘* There was only one thing he cou/d do; for it 
was too late to get up and run aft, and he could n’t 
crawl away. He put up his feet! I suppose he 
thought he was going to stop.the boat, or may be 
push the bridge over. But the bridge pushed him! 
It was funny to see his eyes stick out, and hear 
him roar, ‘Hold on! wait! stop ’em!’—I suppose 
he meant the horses,—as he slid along on the deck, 
and finally rolled off into the water. He went in 
like a whale,—such a splash! He was so fat he 
could n't sink; but how he did splutter and blow 
canal water when he came out !”’ 

The Other Boy had hardly finished his story, 
when—“‘‘ Bridge ! ’—called the man at the helm; 
and both boys, laughing heartily, got down on 
the deck, with the other passengers, to pass 
under. 

George’s new acquaintance appeared to be famil- 
iar with life on the canal, and had several such 
stories to tell. George in his turn became con- 
fidential. 

‘‘T used to peddle apples on the ‘big ditch,’ as 
we Call it.” he said, as they sat on some light bag- 
gage on the deck, and looked off at the passing 
scenery. ‘‘ They were my uncle’s apples, and I 
gave him half I got for them. That made him 
willing to let me have the fruit, and a half-day to 
myself now and then. I would drop on to the line- 
boats from the bridge,, and—if the steersman 
would n’t lay up for me—get off at the next bridge, 
or on another boat. I was a little chap when I 
began,—very timid,—and it was some time before 
I completely mastered the art of getting on and 
off. You see, it don’t do to jump down on the side 
froin which the boat is coming, for the bridge 
might knock you over before you could take care 
of yourself. So you look for a good place, where 
there’s no freight or passengers, and then run to 
the other side, and wait till the spot you’ve picked 
out comes through, and then drop down, and 
you’re all right.” 

“‘Yes, I see,” said the Other Boy. 

‘Once I dropped down in sucha hurry that I 
left my basket of apples on the bridge! I got well 
laughed at; and, what was worse,” said George, 
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‘when I went back, half an hour later,—for the 
steersman would n’t lay up, since I could n’t give 
him an apple, and I had to jump to the first boat 
we met,—the pigs had eaten up all my apples, ex- 


stomach of a big Dutchman lying on the deck, 
smoking his pipe. He started up with a grunting 
‘Hough! hough! ’—very much as if it had been a 
fat hog I had jumped on,—and away went I and 


GEORGE’S LITTLE ADVENTURE, 


cept a few which I found afloat with the basket in 
the canal. Another time I put my basket up on a 
bridge, but couldn’t get up myself. I thought I 
could, though, and I hung on, jumping and kick- 
ing in the air, while the boat passed from under 
me, and there I clung, right over the water. The 
boatmen only laughed at me. There was nobody 
to pull me up,—yelling did no good,—and I 
could n’t very well hold on till another boat came 
“long, with a good deck for me to fall on.” 


“What did you do?” asked the Other Boy, | 


highly amused. 

‘*I dropped into the water. Luckily I could 
swim, and I got out without assistance. The boat- 
men laughed louder than ever, when they saw me, 
and that hurt my feelings.” 

‘‘Just like ’em! they’re pretty rough fellows, 
the most of ’em!” said the Other Boy, with the 
air of one who knew. 

‘On one boat,” George continued, ‘‘ I met 
with a series of accidents. In the first place, get- 
ting on, | was a moment late, and, instead of 
alighting where I expected, I jumped into the 


my apples. First I picked myself up, and then 
proceeded to pick up as many of my apples as 
had n’t rolled overboard. Afterwards I gave all I 
saved, together with all my money, for a bill that 
turned out to be counterfeit. Then the steersman 
carried me off. Then, in getting up on a bridge, 
—you have to step along on the deck, you know, 
till you can give a good jump, and you can’t see 
where you step,—I kicked a dinner-bell off into 
the water. The cook sprang to catch me by the 
legs, and came very near going overboard after his 
bell. I was too quick for him; but I was no 
sooner on the bridge than a shower of turnips fol- 
lowed me. I think the enraged cook, the steers- 
man, and the deck hands, must have thrown away 
half a barrel of turnips, all on my account. They 
went under the bridge, and over the bridge, and 
hit the bridge, but not one hit the mark they were 
aimed at, if I except a few lively spatters of juice 
and mashed pulp from one or two that struck the 
timbers disagreeably near to my head. As soon as 
I was at a good dodging distance, I yelled to the 
steersman that he’d better lay up for me next 
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time. 
again.” 

The Other Boy showed a lively appreciation of 
these anecdotes. ‘‘ Are you a pretty good hand at 
getting into scrapes?” he inquired, with a laugh, 
looking up into George’s face. 

‘‘Fair,” replied George. ‘‘ Are you?” 

“Terrible!” said the Other Boy. ‘‘ You never 
saw such a fellow. If you are like me, we’d better 
not be together much, or nobody knows what may 
happen. Two Jonahs in one boat!” 

‘But do you get out of your scrapes: ae 
George. 

me 0 yes ! that’s the fun of it.” 

‘Then I'll risk you. But how happens it that 
you know so much about the canal?” 

“I was brought up on it,” said the Other Boy. 

“You mean near it—on its banks?” 

*“No; on the canal itself,”—with a quiet smile. 
“You see, I was a driver once.” 

George was astonished. ‘You! 
have thought it!” 

‘““It seems odd to me now,” said the Other Boy, 
looking thoughtful for a moment. ‘‘I can hardly 
believe that, only two years ago, I was traveling 
this very tow-path, one of the roughest little drivers 
you ever saw !” 

‘‘You must have had a streak of luck!” George 
suggested regarding his new acquaintance with 
fresh interest. 

‘I've had some good friends!” said the Other 
Boy. ; 

‘‘ How far are you going ?”’ 

“To New York.” 

George started, and drew still nearer the Other 
Boy. ‘To stay?” 

“I don’t know. I am going on a strange 
sort of business; I mean to stay till I’ve finished 
that.” 

“7am going to New York,” then said George. 

‘*Good!” exclaimed the Other Boy. ‘‘Let’s 
go there together.” 


But I was careful never to get on that boat 


asked 


I would n’t 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE JOURNEY AND AN ADVENTURE. 


THAT afternoon they arrived at Syracuse, where 
they changed boats, taking another packet for 
Utica. They slept on board that night, in little 
berths made up against the sides of thc narrow 
cabin, much like the berths in a modern sleeping- 
car. Changing boats again the next day at Utica, 
they continued their journey, passing through the 
Mohawk Valley, and found themselves in Schenec- 
tady on the following morning. 

This was the end of the packet’s route; and 
here, after breakfast, they took the cars for Troy 
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and Albany, over one of the oldest railroads in the 
country. It was a new experience to the two 
boys, neither of whom had ever ridden in a 
This, we must remem- 
ber, was nearly thirty years ago; since which 
time passenger-boats, once so common on the 
canal, have disappeared, and become almost 
forgotten. 

At noon they arrived at Albany; and there 
George wished to spend a couple of days, while 
the Other Boy, who had seen enough of the city 
when he was a driver, and whose business seemed 
urgent, was for taking a steamer down the Hudson 
that night. Finally George agreed that, if his 
new friend would stay with him in Albany until 
the next morning, he would then take the steamer 
with him, and they would go down the river by 
daylight. 

They saw the city that afternoon,—the Other 
Boy acting as guide,—slept at a cheap public 
house, and got up early the next morning in order 
to take the boat. 

There were two lines of New. York steamers at 
that time, ‘‘running opposition; ” and when the 
boys reached the wharf they were beset by runners 
for the rival lines, who caught hold of them, jab- 
bering, and dragging them this way and that, in a 
manner which quite confused George, until he 
saw how cool and self-possessed the Other Boy 
was. 

‘‘See here!” cried the latter, sharply, ‘‘ just 
keep your hands off! Let go that trunk, I say!” 
It was George’s trunk; his friend had only a valise. 
‘* Now, what will you take us for?” 

‘‘ Regular fare, dollar and a half,” said one ; 
“‘take ye for a dollar.” 

.£©Go on our boat for seventy-five cents!” 
shouted the other. 

‘‘ Half a dollar!” roared the first. 

‘‘ A quarter!” shrieked the second. 


‘¢ All right,” said the Other Boy. ‘‘ We can’t 


do better than that;—although,” he added after- 


wards, ‘‘if we had kept the two fellows bidding 
against each other a little longer, no doubt one 
of ’em would have given us something for going in 
his boat !” 

They had got their baggage safely aboard, and 
were standing near the gangway, amid a group of 
passengers, when somebody said, ‘What's. the 
matter with that man?” George turned, and 
saw a. well-dressed person staggering towards 
them, holding one hand to his head, and 
reaching out convulsively with the other, on which 
(he remembered afterwards) glittered a diamond 
ring. 

“ Take me!” gasped the man. ‘‘I shall fall!” 

While George, struck with astonishment, hesi- 
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tated a moment, not for want of humanity, but 
because he lacked decision, the Other Boy sprang 
promptly to support the stranger. 

‘‘Help!” said he. ‘¢T can't hold him!” And 
in an instant George was at the stranger’s other 
side. The man reeled about frightfully, and 
finally leaned his whole weight upon the boys, his 
body swaying, and his arms clutching their sides. 
At the same time two other gentlemen crowded 
close to them, crying, “ What ails him?” 

‘‘] don’t know,” said the Other Boy. ‘* Ease 
him down on the trunks here.” 

‘¢No, no!” gasped out the suffering gentleman. 
‘‘Take meashore! I’m not going in the boat. I 
shall be all right.” 

As he appeared to recover himself a little, de- 
claring presently that his faintness had passed, and 
that he could walk, the two boys helped him to 
the wharf, where he thanked them warmly for 
their kindness. They left him leaning against 
a cab, and had just time to leap aboard again 
when the bridge was hauled in, the great paddles 
began to revolve, and the boat started. 

«He's all right,” cried the Other Boy, with 
satisfaction. ‘Just think, he might have got 
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carried off! Now, where’s the man who promised 
to get us our tickets? ” 

‘¢ See here!” said George, feeling in his pocket, 
‘6 pay for mine when you get yours, will you? ’”” 
For George shrank from the responsibility of push- 
ing into the crowd and making change. 

‘¢ All right,” said the Other Boy. ‘‘ What's the 
matter with you ?” : 

George stood, a picture of consternation, feeling 
first in one pocket, then in another, then in both. 

‘‘ My pocket-book 1 he said hoarsely. 

The Other Boy comprehended the situation at 
once, and, thrusting his hands into his own pock- 
ets, became another picture of consternation, to 
match his friend. 

‘¢My purse! That rascal!’ he cried, springing, 
to the gangway. 

He looked for the sick man leaning by the cab. 
He had disappeared. The steamer was already 
forty yards from the wharf. And there were our 
two youthful adventurers, embarked for the great 
unknown city in a crowd of passengers among 
whom they had not a friend, and without money 
enédugh about them to pay their fares even at 
‘ opposition ” rates. 


(To be continued.) 


A CARD FROM THE EDITOR OF “OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Conductor of ST. 
NicHoLas, I am enabled to say 4 few words to the 
readers of * Our Young Folks,’”’ in place of the many I 
should have wished to say in the last number of that 
lamented magazine, had it been known to be the last 
when it left the editorial hands. 

That number was sent fo its readers in the full faith 
that all it promised them for the coming year was to be 
more than fulfilled. But it had scarcely gone forth, 
when came the sudden change by which “ Our Young 
Folks” ceased to exist—the result of a purely com- 
mercial transaction, wholly justifiable, I think, on the 
part of the publishers, J. R. Osgood and Company, of 
whose honorable and liberal conduct in all that related 
to the little magazine, up to the very last, I can speak 
with the better grace now that my editorial connection 
with their house has ceased. 

Dear friends of “Our Young Folks,” that I do not 
mourn the loss of our little favorite I will not pretend. 
Connected with it from its very birth nine years ago, and 
very intimately during the last three or four years. my in- 
terest in it had grown to be something more than that of 
a mere writer or cditor—it filled a large place in my heart. 
I had been so long accustomed to regard its youthful 


readers and correspondents as my personal friends, 
that I cannot now sever the special ties that joined 
me to them without a sense of personal bereavement. 

But, dear friends, changes—though they often appear 
disguised as foes—are, if not blessings themselves, the 
parents of blessings and of all improvement. Although 
“Our Young Folks” was the pioneer of the better class 
of juvenile periodicals, there were many things about it 
which we would gladly have made different, could we 
have gone back, with our acquired experience, and pro- 
jected its form and character anew. But it filled its 
place, and it is gone; and we believe that from its grave 
«yiolets will spring,’ to blossom amid the leaves of & 
more beautiful and more beloved successor. Such @ 
successor ST. NICHOLAS promises to be. 1 sincerely 
trust that it may crown that promise with fulfillment, 
and so prove to the friends of “Our Young Folks” 
that their loss is but gain. 

The serial story, prepared for the late magazine, is here- 
with transferred to St. NICHOLAS; and through the con 
tinuation of the history of Jack Hazard's adventures I shall 
hope still to maintain a pleasant relation with former 
readers, keeping them Fast FRIENDS for another yeal- 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Not only the thousands of boys and girls who have grown to love the editor of **Our Young Folks,” but hosts of others familiar with 
Mr. Trowbridge’s writings, will rejoice to know that again, and for many a month, they may cluster ‘about their old friend, to hear the 


story he 1s to tell in St. NicHOLAS. 


And so, though the much-loved magazine has passed away, Our 


stronger and heartier as the years roll on. 


young folks will claim him soll, and the claim, we trust, will grow 
CoNDUCTOR OF ST. NICHOLAS 


